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“That’s not the remarkable part,” 


said my friend. “The remarkable part is how 
much time she spends not doing any of that 
— time spent waiting for and riding on buses, 
time spent standing in line at various agen- 
cies on behalf of her mother or her child, 
time spent looking for bargains on baby 
clothes and Pampers — just wasted time. 
People don’t realize how much hard work 

is involved in just preventing yourself 

from slipping beneath the underclass.” 


And I hadn’t realized; I was too busy on 
another level of abstraction. I 


had realized all sorts of stuff 
about poverty, had all sorts of 
opinions, had changed my mind 
several times about causes and 
cures, and it had not actually oc- 
curred to me how hard it would 
be to raise yourself out of that 
cycle if you were always riding 
buses and filling out forms. 


What we lack about each other 


is information. We have lots 

of theories and lots of rhetoric and lots 

of paradigms; we have lots of surveys and 
pie charts and large-sample studies. But 

we don’t have people saying to each other, 
“This is how it is for me. This is what my life 
is like; this is what I am. I am not a trend; I 
am a contradiction. Now tell me about you.” 


I think this is particularly true for men and 
women in America right now. We censor 
ourselves. We are uncomfortable 


HE IDEA FOR THIS ISSUE began long before I even knew I'd be 
editing a magazine again. I was talking to a social worker about one 
of her clients: a seventeen-year-old girl, already a mother, a senior in high 
school pulling straight As, a member of the marching band at her school 
and the choir at her church, also working two nights a week and Saturdays 
at a fast-food outlet to augment her mother’s disability payments. 


don’t know how it is for other people; I sus- 
pect sometimes we become so addled that 
we don’t know how it is for ourselves. 


More and more, I want people to tell 

me how it is for them. I am tired of my 

own assumptions. I’m not even sure they’re 
my assumptions any more; it’s as though I 
found them in an alley. I want texture, bite, 
surprise, contradiction, telling details, reti- 
cent details, any kind of details at all. 


Which is how Real-Life Women came about. 
When Howard Rheingold poured syrup on 
my pancakes (literally, not metaphorically, 
speaking) and talked me into guest-edit- 

ing this issue, I knew within a day what I 
wanted to do. I edit for myself; it is my belief 
that all good editors do. I wanted to know 
about women, because I always want to know 
about women. I wanted to hear their stories; 
I wanted to know how it was for them. I 
didn’t want a cross-section or a polemic; I 
wanted no larger truths. I wanted smaller 
truths, specific truths, local truths. I asked 
the same question of everyone I saw; another 
questioner, one day later one mile further 
south, would get a different set of answers. 


The section called Real-Life Women is the 
purest distillation of this notion, the voices 
of women (most of them not professional 
writers) | happened to hear, online or at 
lunch or in response to a call for contribu- 
tions published in the last issue of WER. 
I am particularly proud of the piece by 
Lynda Coleman in that section 


with ambivalence, in ourselves and 
in others; we are uncomfortable 
with the multitudes we all contain. 
We confine ourselves to pieties or 
belligerent proclamations; we hide 
behind surveys or sermons. Some- 
how, the daily level is lost; we 


— she came to the magazine in 
a very roundabout way; I am 
happy to be the first editor to 


e publish her and certain that 


I will not be the last. 
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The rest of the front part of 
the magazine (up to page 84) 
is, in a somewhat less formal 
way, devoted to the same 
idea — news from the real 
world not censored for con- 
tent: childbirth, leather 
dykes, romance novelists, 
hymn writers — we are al- 
most certainly the first na- 


tional magazine to expose 
the scandalous neglect of women hymn 
writers in this great nation. And fiction too, 
because short stories are a kind of reportage, 
secret messages from the front, coded for 
easier reading. The most fun I had in this is- 
sue was calling up Thaisa Frank and saying, 
“can you get me 2,500 luminous, elusive 
words about child- 
birth and if you can 
work in an angel 
there’s an extra $50 
in it for you.” 


There had to be 

an exception to all 
this, else the com- 
mitment to contra- 
diction would be 
meaningless, and 
there is — Pamela 
McCorduck’s long 
review of an extremely important publica- 
tion from Worldwatch. Theories and surveys 
have their place, particularly when counter- 
acting the malign and stupid assumptions 

of other theories and surveys. Page 32 in 
your program; can’t tell the villains 

without a scorecard. 


Much of the back of the magazine (pages 
94-113) is devoted to humor. It’s lovely to 
have Mark Twain in public domain; it’s even 
lovelier to realize that 
sarcasm holds up so 


well.over more than 
a century. Graceful 
appreciation pleases 
for a time, but true 
viciousness lives 
forever. 


EOPLE WHO pay atten- 

{ tionto this sort of thing will 

realize that the vast majority 

of the contributors to this is- 

sue are on The Well, the computer 
conferencing system where I spend 

hardly any of my time, really, I just go on 

to check my mail. 


The Well is an editor’s dream; it’s a place to 
find talent before it hardly knows it’s talent 
— and, at the prices WER can afford, that’s a 
good strategy. In my last tour of duty, new 
writers were like wrapped packages, often 
well-presented but still essentially unknown. 
With The Well, I knew, long before I assigned 
stories, a great deal about the writers’ styles, 
their interests, their tendencies, even their 
capacity to meet deadlines. I could make 
suggestions, drop notes, answer questions, 
all without having to play phone tag or 

set up meetings. Three of the stories here 

— “Forces Adrift” by Chuck Charlton, 
“American Mantra” by Bryan Higgins, 

and “No Guts, No Glory” by Robert Ross- 
ney — started as free-will prose offerings 

on The Well. 


The other editor’s dream is the staff at Whole 
Earth Review. I had not edited a magazine in 
twelve years; my last office at New West did 
not have a single computer, and the fax ma- 
chine was considered an exotic appliance. 
Didn’t matter; I was kindly and cleverly 
initiated into the new technology; care was 
taken that I be given no task beyond my 
capabilities. I remembered why I had liked 
editing so much; I remembered why group 
art is so much fun. All blame for the articles 
falls to me; credit for the efficiency and 
beauty of the process goes to the staff here. 

I want to particularly thank the three people 
with whom I worked most closely, Kathleen 
O’Neill, James Donnelly, and Lorry Fleming 
— prose pros who make this place run while 
the trusting visiting editor indulges in elabo- 
rate thumbsucking rituals so important to 
his professional self-esteem. 


Don’t write me any letters; I’m outta here. 


—Jon Carroll 
Grateful Guest Editor 
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My body, of course, had realized 

it before my mind did. It was hor- 
rible: I was being transformed into 
a character in a D. H. Lawrence 
novel, all primal swooning and 
blank inchoate instinct. I felt a 
wetness at my chest — my nipples 
were secreting colostrum, a kind of 
non-dairy-creamer precursor of lac- 
tation. My baby’s cries resembled 
nothing human; they were like the 
lowing of a sheep or a goat, and at 
their sound, my uterus contracted. 
My reaction to this normal process 
of my body was to weep hysteri- 
cally. Part of it was fright at my 
body’s anarchy. Part of it was an 
almost Biblical despair, a remem- 
bered injunction: “In pain you shall 
bring forth children.” Part of it was 
the shock of knowing that my body 
was henceforth to be held hostage 
to the demands of this tiny depen- 
dent creature and to the intense, 
irrational overwhelming love I felt 
for it. My friend Barbara had taken 
photographs of me in labor, an 
unheroic posture: my eyes were 
shiny and bright with mute accep- 
tance, the eyes of a cow in a Christ- 
mas manger scene. It did not help 
that my obstetrician told me later, 
cheerfully, “If this was a hundred 
years ago, no question about it — 
you'd be dead! Your labor was ter- 
rible!” In becoming pregnant and 
giving birth my body had reminded 


REMEMBER LYING IN A NARCOTIZED 
stupor just after my son was born (none of 
that natural childbirth stuff for me, thank 
you very much!) and hearing, from very far 
away, a baby crying. “Why doesn’t that kid’s mother 
shut him up!” I thought sullenly. And then I realized 
— Omigawd — I am that kid’s mother... 


me that, my years of academic 
training and a check-off list of ac- 
complishments notwithstanding, 
I was still simply a female animal. 


I felt betrayed. 


Like many twentieth-century 
Americans, the duality of mind and 
body — a favorite subject of phi- 
losophers (mostly male) across the 
centuries — was something I took 
very much for granted. My body 
was not me. Me was my taste in 
movies. Me was the books I read 
and the conversations I had about 
them. Me was my SAT scores, my 
grade-point average, my profes- 
sional licensures. My body was 
something that carried me around. 
For the most part, I had always 
been comfortable with this notion 
of my body as a kind of pack mule. 
But sometimes I wondered if my 
head was not drifting away from 
my body like a balloon. 


I exploited my body at every op- 
portunity. My mind was a hero; a 
storyteller, vaguely male (as certain 
nouns in romance languages are 
male), seeing the sights and report- 
ing back on them in a breezy, stud- 
iedly humorous, detached manner. 
Maintenance and upkeep had never 
been my strong points. I routinely 
neglected my body: I stayed up all 
night; I titrated my bloodstream 


with toxic chemicals; I neglected 

to brush my teeth. Many of my 
friends seemed to suffer great guilt 
over this master/slave relationship 
they had established with their 
bodies; they were forever moving 
into communes for short periods 
of time where they could grow 
wheat grass, dig latrines, and 
otherwise immerse themselves 

in nature; presumably, through 
these difficult and superfluous la- 
bors, establishing an internal rela- 
tionship that granted their bodies 
equal rights and representation 
with their minds. Such behavior 
seemed entirely distasteful and 
unnecessary to me. 


No doubt about it: it was the 
classic struggle of the oppressor 
and the oppressed. My body took 
part in monthly uprisings, reassert- 
ing its difference from the tranquil 
male narrative voice my mind had 
adopted; on these occasions I bled 
horribly and suffered from cramps 
and was reminded that “hysteria” 
is derived from a Greek word 

for “womb.” 


Then there was the whole love 
business. That was more like a cal- 
culated slave revolt on the part of 
my body, something like Sparta- 
cus. I was forever falling in love. 
And the men with whom I was 
forever falling in love, while uni- 
formly intelligent, were invariably 
the kind of men who had so much 
excess testosterone that wherever 
they went, they left glistening foot- 
prints. My relationships with them 
started promisingly enough — dis- 
cussions of physics and presiden- 
tial campaigns and regional ballet 
troupes. But they always ended 

up the same way: I wanted to be 
the mother of their children. And 
eventually, that is what I became. 
But first: the tedious adventure 


of pregnancy. 


Perhaps the reason I was so 
ambivalent about pregnancy was 
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that I’d spent so much time and en- 
ergy over the years plotting ways to 
avoid it. When you spend a signifi- 
cant proportion of your adult life 
auditioning various methods for 
keeping your ova irreproachable 
and safe from the onslaughts of 
rapscallion spermatozoa, you can’t 
help feeling, when you finally do 
become pregnant, that you're sur- 
rendering to an enemy. No one I 
knew well had ever done it — ex- 
cept my mother, who didn’t count. 
No one I knew could believe that I 
was actually going to go through 
with it. “You're pregnant?” said my 
best friend. “I’m so sorry! When’s 
the abortion? Do you need someone 
to go with you to the clinic?” 


The act of gestation was uncondi- 
tional surrender. I was in what the 
Victorians so charmingly called “an 
interesting condition,” suddenly a 
female animal, replete with placid 
hormones, gastrointestinal com- 
plaints, the urge to describe my 
purchases of miniature, pastel- 
colored articles of clothing to 
strangers on the bus. My breasts 
were enormous. My nipples got 
dark. I yawned a lot. My body took 
on the contours of a question mark; 
my spine curving to accommodate 
the swell of my bulging belly. My 
body was redefining me in every 
imaginable fashion. 


The most alarming thing about 

this state was that there seemed to 
be so few accurate guides to the 
territory. There were books galore 
about pregnancy and the birth ex- 
perience, but none of them were 
geared to my particular needs. I 
wanted to learn about the expe- 
riences of real-life women, like 
myself. I wanted stories. Instead 

I found books that read like obstet- 
rical timetables, pulled straight 
from the secret, locked drawer of 
Dr. Caligari’s cabinet, glossily illus- 
trated with worst-case scenarios: 
episiotomies and Cesarean sections. 
Or there were celebrity-mother tes- 
timonials: Who says you can't have it 
all? All you need is a good nanny, a 
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good plastic surgeon, and an indif- 
ferent ghost writer. These books were 
filled with information, and much 
of it was useful, relevant informa- 
tion; what was missing from them 
were the voices of the women 
themselves. 


For the first few months after my 
baby was born, I walked the thin 
line between rosebuds and post- 
partum psychosis, too tired to ask 
questions. He was my first — pos- 
sibly my only — child. I was com- 
pletely absorbed in him. Maternity, 
it seemed, was one of those expe- 
riences that bisected life into a dis- 
tinct before and after. Each day was 
an entirely new experience, an act 
of faith that ended by boosting my 
blood pressure and exhaustion quo- 
tient to almost lethal levels even as 
my life became a ravishingly suc- 
cessful experiment in communion. 
Filled with the urge to confess that 
love inspires in all of us, I talked 
about my baby nonstop and let his 
needs interrupt any conversation 
that tried not to be about him, 
thereby alienating my childless 
friends. Never mind. A whole new 
world was materializing before me. 
It was populated by people hitherto 
invisible or dismissed by me as un- 
interesting, most of them women. 
Women in supermarkets with 
shrieking tribes of unruly children. 
Women in crowded buses, shoul- 
dering crying babies. Women 
whose bodies were just a wee bit 
too soft to be attractive and whose 
faces were just a little too tired to be 
pretty, women whose clothes were 
always besplattered with the odd 
juice stain. Mothers. 


One day when my son was about 
six months old, I went shopping at 
the local discount drug store. I car- 
ried my son in a pouch strapped, 
kangaroo-style, to my front. He was 
hungry and his diaper was wet, 
which I knew, but I had errands to 
do. I think I had some vague idea 
about showing him who the boss 
was. Baby nurturing at that point 


was still mixed up in my mind 
with dog training. 

My son began to cry. Now, there 
are few things more irritating than 
a fretting baby in an enclosed space 
— even an enormous space, even 

a space whose resemblance to an 
airplane hangar is meant to cel- 
ebrate the ideological vastness of 
the American right to freedom of 
choice among 51 flavors of bath- 
room tissue and underarm deo- 
dorant. He whimpered accusingly. 
Heads turned in my direction. He 
wailed again. A trendy-looking 
couple rolled their eyes, exchanged 
amused glances. “Hush,” I hissed 
down at the crying baby. Maybe I 
shook the pouch a little. My son 
looked up at me with startled eyes 
and began to weep. This is the dif- 
ference between weeping and cry- 
ing: when they cry, they’re enjoying 
it; when they weep, they’re not. 
Whose side are you on anyway? I 
thought to myself, hating the per- 
son with whom I was holding this 
imaginary conversation. 


At that moment I had a sudden 
revelation: heroism must be fash- 
ioned out of the strict observances 
of a real life, however prosaic its 
details. It really doesn’t matter 
what anybody else on the entire 
planet thinks about you or what 
you're doing; it really only matters 
that your child grows up to be a 
reasonably well-adjusted human 
being who believes it’s his right to 
protest when he’s not happy. Self- 
consciousness under these circum- 
stances is ignoble. If the true es- 
sence of heroism is courage, con- 
viction, and grace under pressure, 
then being a mother is probably the 
most heroic task a human being 
can be called upon to perform 

in this lifetime. 

The tired-looking woman standing 
three people in back of me on the 
supermarket checkout line, placat- 


ing her lively, over-active toddler 


— she was a hero. So was the work- 
ing woman loading her children 
wearily into the car at the end of the 
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day. So were my mother and 
grandmother. So were the women I 


who lived in trailer parks. So were 
their mothers, grandmothers, 
great-grandmothers .. . 


‘Tris SET of interviews, 

then, documents the birth of 
heroes as it also documents the 
birth of their children. It is part 
of a larger project. The net I cast 

at first included women who were 
essentially like me: white, middle- 
class, educated, somewhat self- 
conscious; gradually, it grew 
wider. I was interested in learn- 
ing about the wide spectrum of 
behaviors— both adaptive and 
maladaptive — with which 
women reacted to their pregnan- 
cies. How did they cope with the 


How did they cope with the 
changing expectations of their 
role? How did they cope with 

the reversion of their sexuality into 
a kind of paleolithic Venus of Wil- 
lendorf icon? 


| interviewed European-Amer- 
ican, African-American and Asian- 
American women. I| interviewed 
advocates of natural childbirth 

and women who used crack cocaine 
until the onset (early!) of their labor. 
I interviewed women who had 
brought babies to term and women 
who had miscarried and women 
who had delivered babies many 
weeks prematurely. I interviewed 
women who had had abortions. 

I interviewed married women and 
single mothers, heterosexuals and 
lesbians, Catholics, Protestants, 
Muslims and Jews. Eventually the 
questions I asked assumed a uni- 
form format and became a stand- 
ardized interview, recorded as 

I spoke with each woman and 
transcribed afterward. 


Very little has been written about 
the ways that pregnancy changes 
the relationship a woman has with 


worked with — nurses, physicians, hos- 
pital employees. So were Jacqueline Onas- 
sis and Princess Diana. So were women 


fact of their changing bodies? § < 


her own sexuality, with her sense 
of her own competence, with her 
individual relationship with the 
world at large. 


To use sexuality as an example: 
many of the women I interviewed 
reported that their sexual respon- 
siveness changed when they were 
pregnant. The quality of their or- 
gasms became different — not 
better, not worse — different; a fact 
which makes sense when you con- 
sider the heightened hormonal 
responsiveness and physical 
stretching of the pregnant uterus. 

I found little about this in the books 
I read. Many of the women | inter- 
viewed were unsure about their 
partner’s response: the he’ll-only- 
make-love-to-me-with-a-brown- 
paper-bag-over-my-stomach syn- 
drome. After they had their babies, 
many women reported virtually 
having to relearn how to make love 
to orgasm. The books did not men- 
tion this either, and many women 


reported feelings of shame over what they as- 
sumed was the repressed nature of their post- 
partum libidos. Many of these women had 
had episiotomies. It is quite possible that 
what they were experiencing (in addition to 
vaginal changes that make lubrication 
more difficult) were the aftereffects of 
episiotomies, which had literally re- 
arranged their anatomies, making the 
old movements of pressure and re- 


lief ineffectual. These things do not 
get written about, but they get 
talked about over and over again. 


There are other examples. 


I also learned that, to a social an- 


thropologist from Mars who was 


reading these interviews, there 


would be few clues that these 
women were reacting to the same 
experience. The process of birth is 
archetypal, but every woman’s re- 
action to the universal experi- 
ences of pregnancy and labor is 
unique. The most interesting 
thing about being a woman is 
that no one woman’s experiences 
are representative. The physical 
process of giving birth is a kind 
of conceptual lens through which a 
woman expresses the pattern of her 
mind; by doing so, she achieves a 
unity between her body and her 
mind. Parturition is the great bridge 
— not only between a woman’s 
body and her mind, but between 
a woman’s individual experience 
and the collective experiences of 
other women. Birth changes every- 
thing; the world as you’ve known 
it begins to slip away in a kind of 
psychic chain reaction that results 
in a life that henceforth must be 
measured by a different set 
of standards. 


The stories that follow are scenes 
from the lives of real women, nar- 
rated in their own voices. Marybeth 
Rhinehart is an artist and a teacher 
who lives in a small town on the 
California coast, which she de- 
scribes as “The Twilight Zone with- 
out background music.” Adrienne 
Roget, a one-time political advisor, 
sees her present commitment to be- 
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ing a full-time mother to her three 
young sons as a pivotal step in her 
evolution as a social commentator. 
Nina Robbins is a psychotherapist 
in private practice. LaChandra Rev- 
els, who recently became a grand- 


Fa ayes 


When I first found out I was preg- 
nant, I was in a panic. Before I got 
pregnant, it seemed as though I had 
complete control over my life. If I 
decided to do something, I would 
pursue it. When I got pregnant, I 
realized all of a sudden, I had lost 
this control. And it was terrifying, 
and yet it seemed too big a force 

to say no to. 


My first thoughts were of suicide, 
not of abortion. I saw my ego die. I 
went through denial. I went through 
anger. I went through all the stages 
of people who find out they have a 
terminal illness. I was really upset. 
And I really didn’t know how I was 
going to get through it. I really 

had no idea. 


I remember when I was twenty, 

I thought: well, I won’t think about 
having a baby until I turn thirty. 
Then I turned thirty and I thought: 
well, I’ll wait until I’m thirty-two 
and then I'll think about it. 


The truth was I didn’t want to 
think about it. The truth was it 
didn’t seem natural. I’d see preg- 
nant women or friends who were 
pregnant and it would look very 
unnatural. Very few of them were 
friends, come to think of it: it 
seemed like something only mil- 
itary wives did. It seemed really 

. alien to me: I had no interest in it. 


But then, the angel descended ... 
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mother at the age of thirty-six, is 
a voracious reader and is thinking 
seriously of going to college. Annie 
Steinhardt, an ex-New Yorker, plays 
country fiddle and communes with 
rabbits when she is not teaching 


I came of age during the Black 
Power generation — the aftermath 
of the civil rights movement. By 
the time I was nine, I was ready 

to set up shop for myself. I come 
from a very splintered family. We'd 
been moving around from place to 
place since the time I was seven. 
My mother did the best she could, 
and I knew that, but I figured I 
could do better. My stepfather is 
Chinese; my mother is black: that 
made us quite different in Chicago 
in the seventies! He had the work 
ethic! He worked twelve hours 

a day, six days a week and he 
worked steady! We had to do our 
duty! We were a family of girls. 
He was not real happy about that! 


I was ready to leave at nine but I 
figured I better wait because a nine- 


English composition at a state 
prison. AnneMarie Zaicheck is 
studying for a bachelor’s degree 

in English at the University of Cali- 
fornia and recently became the 
mother of a beautiful baby girl. 


year-old kid out there by herself — 
I don’t think so. 


But at fourteen, I met this guy, we 
became friends. We also became 
lovers but we didn’t know we were 
lovers: we figured we were just 
messing around. His family was not 
very strict. It was a single parent 
family. I decided: well, I am just go- e 
ing to live with him. I’m going to go : 
to school, everything will continue 
to be just as it was — except that I 
just won't be over at my house, I’ll 
be over at his house. I knew there 
wouldn’t be a whole lot of people 
over at my house to care. And [ 

was right. 


I got pregnant by accident. I didn’t 
plan it. But being fifteen, it was like 
— well, I'll do this and nothing will 
happen to me. And we lived to- 
gether for two years. Unprotected. 
One day I finally thought: this is 
crazy; I have to go get some protec- 
tion. And I did. But it was too late. 


It was not smart, looking back on it. 


I assumed my boyfriend would 
be happy. We were into that Black 
Power era and all the ideology 
people were spewing out then. 
Birth control is genocide! But guess 
what? He was not happy. Plus we 
had not been getting along very 
well anyway. We were young; we 
shouldn’t have been in that situa- 
tion in the first place. We didn’t 
know that. We didn’t know that 
was why we were having such 
problems with each other. We just 
decided to stay together until the 
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baby was born for the sake of his 
mother. None of the grownups 
were happy except her. She was 
elated. She started making plans 
and buying clothes which helped 
me to decide okay, I got to keep this 
baby because what else am I going 
to do with all this stuff? She was 
just like that. She was into babies. 
She loved babies. That was another 
reason why I wanted to be a part 

of that family: they had a lot of love 
to give, and you could feel it. I had 
missed that. She was the one foot- 
ing the bills and we were living in 
her house and we weren't prepared 
to live anywhere else. 


Because I was in that household 
situation, I left school. I was in my 
junior year. And [I left: one day I 
came home and I just never went 
back again. It wasn’t a conscious 


decision or like I had planned it out. 


It was just: no, I’m not going back 
there. It was one of those inner-city 
schools where the teachers are har- 
ried and don’t have time to do any- 
thing — which is one of the reasons 
why I didn’t like it. 

I startea thinking a lot about my 
mother. My mother had had nine 
pregnancies, six children, with no 
means of support really — but 
every one of us felt loved and 
wanted, and I figured if she could 
do that for six, I could do that for 
one. If I could even come close, the 


kid would be all right. So. I did it. 


I figured I had to change my atti- 
tude. Number one: for my health. 
But number two because — it’s not 
the kid’s fault. When the kid gets 
here it’s going to be bad enough 
that his mother is uneducated and 
unemployed; if he has to also face 
some kind of excess emotional bag- 
gage that doesn’t have anything to 
do with him he’s got the universe 
stacked up against him. So I figured 
I had to change my attitude and get 
myself into a positive — or at least 
not negative — frame of mind in 
order to deal with this. From then 
on, that was my focus: the baby 

is the important thing. 


I rarely relish the anticipation of 
things. I have an economy of what I 
do, and one of my economies is that 
I rarely daydream. So I gave being 
pregnant very little thought before 
I got pregnant. I didn’t really have 
a lot of preconceived notions about 
it. The desire to have children was 
a quiet stream below a lot of the 
things that I was doing for many 
years. It was really brought to the 
surface, though, when my husband 
said that he wanted to have chil- 
dren. I’ve been married to him since 
I was twenty-three. When he artic- 
ulated it, l agreed immediately. I 
trust him enormously. I trust him to 
know and understand parts of me 
(and I, parts of him) that are clearer 
to me in him, and vice versa. I have 
great trust in him and it’s been al- 
ways rewarded. I think there’s a 
huge symbiosis in our life which is 
a very strong force for both of us. 
Therefore when he articulated it 

— we had some things to adjust 

in our lives, we were moving back 
here from Washington, DC, but 
once we got back here and bought 
our house — | got pregnant imme- 
diately. That was not a physical 
problem for me although I was 
thirty-seven years old. 


I wanted a baby and my husband 
didn’t. We almost broke up over it. 
He now is a totally devoted father, 
of course. It’s such a common sce- 
nario, it’s an old wives’ tale: Wait! 
When they see it, they’ll change 
their minds! 

But at first, he didn’t want to have 


a kid. And I just was desperate. | 
was thirty-nine, and I figured that 


° 


if I was going to walk away from a 
marriage, I was going to walk away 
with something. So for a little while, 
I flirted with the idea of just getting 
pregnant. And I began to shift when 
I told my husband about having my 
period, play little tricks, and not 
use my diaphragm. 

We were just about to really split 
up. I had been marking the date 

of my period in my appointment 
book. And I had a pen that bled 
through. So when I looked back to 
kind of see when my period was 
due and when I ovulate, I saw it 

a week later because it had bled 
through from one side to the other. 
And so, we made love without 
birth control and conceived in the 
middle of an incredible sturm und 
drang. When I didn’t have my pe- 
riod, I didn’t think I was pregnant. 
I'm very, very regular, but when 
my period didn’t come, I just 
thought it was stress and tension. 
But a couple of weeks later, I could 
feel that something was inside of 
me doing this amazing thing, and 
I knew then: someone was making 
his own body inside of me. I knew 
it was a boy. I could just feel this 
process. And I knew I had nothing 
to do with it. I mean, this person 
was doing the hardest thing they'd 
ever do in their life inside of me. 
And that’s how I felt the whole 
pregnancy. 

My husband and I almost split 

up over it. I found out that I was 
pregnant in the sixth week and he 
was awful, he was like the true cad. 
It was quite an adjustment for him. 
Once he decided to stay, though, 
my husband was extremely sup- 
portive. He made me feel like a 
million dollars. He made me feel 
sexy. He made me feel like I was 
just great. When I had the amnio, 
he drew a heart on my stomach. 
He was really wonderful and 
charming. 


My pregnancy changed our rela- 
tionship. We’re really good parents; 
it’s something we're really terrific 
at. But.on some level, my husband 
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never forgave me for not being 
straight with him about when my 
periods were. The truth is if I had 
been straight with him — he would 
have remembered because he was 
so freaked out about my getting 
pregnant, regardless of when I 
marked them — we wouldn’t have 
a kid. He’s a very proud person and 
he doesn’t like to be tricked. And 
on some level, he never forgave 

me for it. 


an eraser on the end of it standing 
in for the penetrating organ. It was 
excruciating! And then, for years af- 
terwards, they kept trying to send 
me things at these phony addresses. 
It was awful! 


Then I had to more or less go 
through the same thing for finding 
out I was pregnant. In those days, 
only a doctor was allowed to tell 
you you were pregnant. But we 
didn’t want a doctor to find out that 


I was pregnant, because we weren’t 
planning to go through with the 
pregnancy. So we invented a doc- 
tor named Dr. Fabian Fox. And 

we phonied up somebody else’s 
address. Dr. Fabian Fox got the 
laboratory report. And by a strange 
coincidence, Dr. Fabian Fox shared 
my best friend’s mailbox. 


But in the end, we couldn’t find 
anyone who was willing to perform 
an abortion. So I had a baby instead. 


I’m a child of the fifties and early 
sixties. I’m an example of early 
everything horrible. I had an 

IUD. I had one of the ones with 
the tail that sticks out. Not the 
Dalkon shield; not the one that 
grabs into your womb: I had one 
where the tail sticks out of the cer- 
vix so that it stabs anything that 
comes near it! Not only does it in- 
terfere with your sex life, it’s a con- 
duit for little gerweebles to climb 
up. So basically I got the killer in- 
fection and in England, they took 
it out and put in another one that 
they said, “This one will be better 
because it’s a different size.” But 
it was cramping, it was painful, it 
was horrible. So by the time we got 
back to the States, I don’t think I 
had those things in me anymore. 
And I think — what was I using? 
Probably the famous diaphragm 
which, uh, you know, has a ten- 
dency to fly across the room 
when you try to insert it. 


When I first had to get birth control, 


when I was about seventeen, when 
I first became sexually active, I had 
to go to the Margaret Sanger Clinic 
in New York and pretend I was 
married. | had to invent an entire 
set of phony documents to pretend 
that I was married to this guy. I had 
to attend a lecture. I will never for- 
get it! They used an anatomically 
correct diagram and a pencil with 
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A lot of what happens during the 
process of giving birth is that your 
anatomy gets rearranged through 
episiotomies and tears and what 
have you. I understand that a lot of 
women have to re-learn how to 
make love. That was not what hap- 
pened to me! But most gynecolo- 
gists are just terrible in terms of 
talking about it. They are embar- 
rassed if you allude to the fact that 
these are sex organs. They would 
far prefer to discuss them in terms 


of reproductive function. 


I think that’s too bad but, you 
know, life will change your body. 
It certainly changes your face. And 
as sad as the Caesarian was for me 
— and it was desperately sad, that 
mark on me — it’s so neat to say: 
here is where you came from, and 
you have left me with a mark on 
my body; it is on my soul as well. 
My son has seen that scar, of 
course, and he sees that I see it 
still with a degree of sadness. I feel 
like children don’t understand — 


and who would know? — how 
deeply they touch you. But they 
leave with you these symbols which 
are deeply ingrained in your heart. 
I've thought a lot about it, almost I 
think in some tribal ways of alter- 
ing the body that are indicative of 
who people are. Why isn’t my Cae- 
sarian scar as beautiful as a tattoo? 


the bullshit of na- 
tural drugless childbirth. You go 
to these classes and they say that 
they’re strong menstrual cramps. 
I’d never even really had a men- 
strual cramp! I figured I could 
handle a strong one. Little did I 
know that it was true agony. 


If I were having a baby now, I 
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would think: I’ve always reached 
for drugs at every crucial juncture 
of my life, why stop now? This is ri- 
diculous. This is totally ridiculous. 


We're really victims of the prevail- 
ing winds, you know? And I’m 
really sick of it. I think a whole list 
of options should be open to wom- 
en, and no one should have more 
value than the other. If men had 
babies, they could arrange to have 
them taken out on Tuesdays like a 
wisdom-tooth extraction. And I 
think that should be an option open 
to women. I think that if you want 
your baby out by C-section on 
Tuesday the fourteenth because 
you want to go to Europe, that 
should be an option, for God’s sake. 
I’m not saying I would choose it. 
But I think it’s pretty barbaric that 
we're all told that we should have 
these natural drug-free childbirths. 
It’s not my style. It’s just not my 
style. You kind of feel like you're 
pigeonholed; your options are so 
limited. You have to be whatever 
the hip prevailing winds are blow- 
ing. I wish I hadn’t bought into it 
at the time as seriously as I did. I 
wish I hadn’t guilt-tripped myself 
so much. If you feel pain, deal with 
it. Make it go away. Don’t suffer. 
That's ridiculous when other 
options are available. 


Women have a highly varied sex- 
ual life. Pregnancy is a sexual event 
in a woman’s life — menopause is, 
menstruation is, intercourse is, and 
pregnancy is. Men just don’t have 
the same variety in their sexual 
lives: it’s orgasms, it’s wet dreams, 
it’s thanks-very-much, for men. 

* (And a wet dream is just a sub- 

set of an orgasm, really.) But 

for women, the variety is much 
richer. Pregnancy is an inher- 

ently sexual state. 


People who can’t view pregnant 
women as sexy are people who 

are afraid of strong subjects. What 
passes for sex in this culture are 
skinmags and -flicks. That is an in- 
credibly narrow band of actual sex. 
You know you're never going to see 
anybody seventy doing it — but 
there are jillions of seventy-year-old 
people doing it right and left. So 
people get these notions of that sort 
of world and you get back to these 
narrow notions of sex, sexuality, 
desire, desirability. 


When I found out I was pregnant I 
decided that I couldn’t stop smok- 
ing and drinking; it was stressful 
enough to be pregnant. I couldn’t 
give up all the habits and the 
crutches in my life. I was coasting 
on the laurels of my twenties when 
you can do anything, you can drink 
all night and go hiking all the next 
day. I was getting to the end of 
that cycle. But I’m compulsive 

so I could limit myself to two cig- 
arettes a day, and I drank beer 
because I figured beer is nature’s 
health drink, you know? It’s got 

all those hops and barley, and I 
thought that was nice. As far 

as hard liquor goes, I really cut 
back on that. I’d have a gin 

and tonic occasionally. 


I had a nine-and-a-half-pound 
baby. I shudder to think how 

big he would have been if I had 
stopped smoking and drinking 
entirely. In fact my first words on 
the delivery table were, “My god! 
I should have smoked and drank 
a helluva lot more.” 


The early twentieth century was 
the time to be pregnant. I wish I 
could have been pregnant in a time 
when you drank martinis and you 
smoked cigarettes, and that was 
perfectly great prenatal care. 


I really try to encourage women to 
go into birth and be conscious 
throughout it, and to give birth 
themselves, to come with their 
mind and their body. I think it’s a 
sensational integrator. For me it has 
been the integrating factor of my 
mind and my body. And I have 
enormous respect for myself. It 
happens to be a very personal 
thing. It’s like a little something, 

a little diploma in the back pocket, 
one of those things that nobody in 
particular sees it about you. But 
you know, I really do think it was 
terrific. I think being a mother with 
a young child is the most admira- 
ble thing on the planet. I’ve been 
around a little. And I’ve run in 
some pretty fancy circles. And I’ve 
seen nothing that compares to the 
challenge of this. And also the 
respectability of it. 


The fact is that a human being car- 
rying life is the most powerful of 
all human beings. Now we have 
seen — and this is why I’m a femi- 
nist! — a whole world of institu- 
tionalizing birth and taking it away 
from women and taking it away 
from midwifery, we have seen 
endless bullshit in the subjugation 
of women. But when it all comes 
down to it, this is where the action 
is. Giving birth is the most im- 
mensely powerful experience. Any 
woman who has given birth con- 
sciously will be very aware of the 
fact. The focus, the power of that 
birth as she is giving birth to that 
child, the entire world is mesmer- 
ized around her. For those mo- 
ments, she is the most powerful 
person ever. And I happen to think 
that any time you drug somebody 
and take away the experience that 
integrates the mind and body, you 
take away the understanding that she 
gave birth. There’s nothing else big- 
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ger happening. No way, no how — 
the guys can go out and they can 
bomb this planet into smithereens 
but it ain’t going to be more pow- 
erful than bringing life in. 

I mean, this is it! And if people are 
having problems with the depiction 
of pregnancy, it’s because this is 
showing a woman in a very power- 


being pregnant. I felt very Mediter- 
ranean. | felt warm and lazy and 
happy. I felt like I had this secret, 
and it was my companion. I also 
felt like nothing in the world made 
any difference except the fact that I 
was pregnant. I didn’t worry what 
I was going to be when I grew up. 

I didn’t worry about what other 
people wanted to do. Everybody 
else’s problems seemed totally 
neurotic. It was really hard for me 
to empathize with other people’s 
problems. I really felt that they 
were this meaningless neurosis 
that people were lost in, while for 
once in my life I felt very focused. 

I wasn’t a hundred percent comfort- 
able with my own pregnancy, you 
know? I definitely went into it with 
mixed emotions, but other people’s 
problems — I just didn’t care. It 
just didn’t seem important. 


I felt stupid as far as not being 

able to concentrate. It was a blissful 
stupidity. It’s like you don’t worry 
about anything. I think always in 
my life I’ve overintellectualized — 
well, not overintellectualized — 
I’ve intellectualized. I’ve wondered 
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ful position. She is not laying back 
with her legs open saying, “Come 
and get me; I’ll do whatever you 
want.” That’s the way men want to 
see women. And when you look at 
magazines, it’s all a variation of 
that: please like me; please think 
I'm pretty; please fuck me; please, 
please, please ... 


how things work and how things 
fit together. I’ve tried to make 
sense of everything. And I think 
when I was pregnant I stopped 
doing all that. It was an incredible 
release. It was an incredible free- 
dom. If that’s what being stupid 
is, it’s a wonderful drug. 


I felt incredibly sexy when I was 
pregnant. I felt really attractive. 

I felt earthy. I don’t think I’d ever 
felt earthy before in my whole, 
entire life. 


All of a sudden I understood what 
women’s bodies were all about, and 
what they were for. I could really 
understand this incredible function 
that they could do. It’s miraculous! 
That's corny, but it is miraculous. 

I mean that tits are good for some- 
thing beside what they’re put in all 
those pages of advertising for. It 
was really amazing. And yes, I 
think I’ve taken much better care 

of my body since then. It’s not only 
because of ego and vanity, which of 
course is always there; but I think 
it’s that I want to take good care of 
my body because I want to see my 
son live to a ripe old age. 


I have this little envelope now in 
my stomach. I call it my guest 
room. It'll never go away. I mean, 
it’s there. I don’t know how people 
ever get rid of it. I’ve certainly tried 


to exercise it into oblivion. But it 
just doesn’t happen. I have this 
little . . . air pocket. And also my 
boobs are bigger, after nursing. 
I mean I nursed Alex till he was 
almost two, so I think that made 
my breasts larger. 


It made me understand not only 
what bodies are for — male bodies 
and female bodies — but also what 
the whole thing about marriage is 
about. I mean we feel married in 

a way | never felt before. It made 
me feel like in a biological sense, 
Kim was my mate; that marriage 
was this incredible function that 
spanned the physical, spirituai, 
and emotional levels. Until that 
point, even though we had been 
married ten years, and lived to- 
gether for even longer than that, 

it was the first time I really felt 
coupled with Kim. It made me 
feel like we were family. 


dricppe: 


I felt like I became a total slob 
when I was pregnant. There was 
always food on the front of me. I 
was always knocking things over. 

I had no idea where my body was. 
In a sense, how can you adjust to 
it? It’s always changing and then it 
goes away! It was just like an insane 
thing. But I had a lot of distractions. 
I spent a lot of time thinking about 
my own psychology, the experi- 
ences themselves . . . It was more 
than that, though. It was a with- 
drawal from the major concerns of 
the world: These jerks, men, they’re 
all concerned about this and that; 
you have no idea how insignificant 
this madness is. I had this incred- 
ible form of maturity that was just 
like laughing up my sleeve. I was 
always just in the middle of some- 
thing huge and I learned to keep 
my cool totally because it was 

so unimportant relative to 

the real things. 
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If | had had the information and 
the means, I’m sure I would have 
aborted my first pregnancy. By the 
time I finally decided to look into it 
and explore it in depth, though, I 
think I was too far along for a clini- 
cal abortion. There weren’t a lot of 
places to go and look or to find out 
that kind of information. It was not 
something that everybody kind of 
knew about, like it is today. Today 
there are ads on the bus! The in- 
formation is everywhere. 


I considered one of those home- 
made abortion things, you know? 
Some kind of evil mixture /toxic 
brew that you could just ingest. 
But I couldn’t do that. And J was 
healthy as an ox. Knitting needles 
were out of the question. 


In 1975, when I got pregnant again, 
[ had an abortion. I went to see my 
sister who lives in New York, to 
stay for a month or so in the sum- 
mer and I told her about it, and she 
said, “Okay. What do you want to 
do?” And she helped me to find a 
place, to set up an appointment to 
go and have the abortion. After- 
wards, she took me to a dance class! 


It was the right thing to do. 


I don’t consider myseif a stupid 
person but I did a stupid thing. 
Children shouldn’t have to suffer 
for that. 


My son is not a Pulitzer prizewin- 
ner but he is not a murderer or a 
drug dealer or anything like that. 
We were just lucky when I think 

of all of the circumstances — no 
money, no education, where you 
live, how you live, that kind of 
thing — all the kinds of factors that 
contribute to whether a child grows 
up to be a decent person or a serial 


killer. I was lucky. I lied about my 
age, I got a job in a packing house. 

I was a member of the AFL-CIO. It 
was a pretty good job, compared to 
what. It paid more than minimum 
wage, it was full-time and it paid 
the rent, got me back and forth to 
work, put food in the kid’s mouth 
and diapers on his bottom. And my 
mom helped me; she took care of 
him while I was at work. And we 
lived with my sister. We all kind 

of pitched in. I worked — and if I 
needed two jobs, I got two jobs, and 
there were times when | did work 
two jobs. So, the kid was the most 
important thing. But I knew there 
was no way I was going to have 
another baby without someone 

to have a baby with. 


It could easily have been quite 
different. I’m sure that it is quite 
different for a lot of young girls out 
there. Maybe they don’t have the 
knowledge or the knowledge is not 
accessible, or no one’s told them — 
no one’s bothered to tell them — 
that this is what you can do, this 

is what’s available to you. They 
could benefit from abortions. 


The ‘tii thing about abortion is 


_ that you don’t know how you are 


going to feel about it until after the 
fact — which is also the tricky thing 
about keeping the baby. It’s a 
gamble. 


I was someone who should not 
have had an abortion. I was twenty- 
eight. I got pregnant, and I was 
with a guy, and it wasn’t working 
out. He was not only a kind of nar- 
cissistic shitty person, he was a 

jazz musician, a brilliant vibra- 


phone player. We were living in 
New York. I was fourteen weeks 
pregnant when I had the abortion; 
I gritted my teeth and I did it. It 
haunts me still. It wasn’t the right 
decision. I’m not a right-to-lifer, 
but I shouldn’t have done it. 


I was seeing a shrink in New York, 
at the time, who never raised with 
me: did I want to have the baby? 
What he did instead was to defend 
my boyfriend. He told me that men 
have very different feelings from 
women about having children: you 
shouldn't expect him to have any 
feelings about the pregnancy, 
you're being unrealistic. The only 
question he asked me was: did I 
feel ashamed being pregnant? 


I certainly think that I might have 
been in a no-win situation if I had 
kept the baby. I hardly had it in me 
to be the kind of mother I later be- 
came able to be. I wasn’t my own 
person. And I didn’t have money. 
So that’s why I had the abortion. 

I just did it. 

I knew I'd lost the baby. I remem- 
ber waking up and crying, and a 
nurse came over to me and gave me 
the old, “What's done is done,” and 
I said, “I can still feel sad.” And I 
really felt lost. 


I didn’t think about having kids 
for a long time afterwards. 


I think that it it’s every woman’s right 
to have an abortion. I definitely am 
pro-choice. Personally, I’ve always 
known in my heart of hearts that 

I could never have an abortion. I 
thought I was pregnant once when | 
was about eighteen or nineteen, and 
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that was before abortion was legal. 
It turned out I wasn’t pregnant. 
And I was all ready to go to Mexi- 
co and have an abortion, because 

I knew at that age there was no 
way I could raise a child. 


But, when I was thirty-two and 
pregnant, I realized here Kim and 
I had been married for ten years, 
we were in love with each other, 
we had money, we had education, 


was weeks 
early. My placenta had started to 
erode. It took a while for me to fig- 
ure out that I wasn’t just peeing. I 
wasn’t sure. And then a couple of 
days later, I went into labor. They’d 
actually wanted to induce labor, 
and I didn’t want them to. We 
didn’t know if Cody would be able 
to breath on his own. It was all sud- 
denly, at the end, very dramatic. 
And then, it was a perfectly normal 
delivery. It was my first experience 
of what parenthood is like: totally 
out of control! 


I remember waking up and know- 
ing exactly what was happening at 
three in the morning. In spite of the 
fact that I was worried about the 
baby, I felt very peaceful. The first 
part of my labor, when I was alone, 
was like a spiritual experience. I 
was seeing gold light. I had sort of 
yogic experiences. But then as other 
people began to home in on me, I 
lost access to that energy and I be- 
gan to feel ill and uncomfortable 
and nauseous and quite miserable. 


I woke up at three. At about nine 
in the morning, I went to Alta Bates 
Hospital. I had this sort of new- 
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we were definitely a couple — if 
people like us couldn’t have chil- 
dren, who could? So I just took 
that leap of faith. 


But I support any woman in her 
choice to have an abortion. | just 
personally . . . I felt like the little 
soul was out there waiting to 
come in, and I couldn’t say 

no to that idea. 


agey midwife who got to be in the 
labor room with me, and she was 
bitterly disappointed that the ob- 
stetrician did everything right! He 
was just like an old-fashioned mid- 
wife. She was just waiting for some 
macho medical interference. He 
wouldn’t give me any drugs; 

he was just wonderful. 


By the time I got to Alta Bates, it 
had become a high-risk birth, and 

I was going to have to have it ina 
high-risk situation. And I was really 
scared by then because I had a fe- 
ver, and they were afraid maybe 
that the baby was infected. I wish 
they’d told me there was a possibil- 
ity of me being dehydrated. I was 
afraid that Cody was infected from 
the placenta, and he was going to 


_ be very sick. 


It was a very smooth labor until 

I went into the delivery room. At 
about twelve, I went into the deliv- 
ery room. And when I got there, I 
couldn’t push. I was really afraid. 
All these people were there, be- 
cause I had been going to have a 
home birth and all these people 
were scheduled to come, and they 
broke the rules and let everyone 
come in, so it was like a perfor- 
mance almost. 


But everyone was very wonderful 


and very patient. The nurses were 
very patient. And I couldn’t push. 
I was frightened, I was afraid he 
wouldn't be normal. .. . 


At about five of four, he was born. 
Normally. I think I got some Pito- 
cin. And it was a great experience! 
It was just the most thrilling experi- 
ence of my life! It was unbelievable. 
First of all, the minute I heard him 
cry, | knew he was fine. And the 
minute I started talking to him, he 
stopped crying! But the most amaz- 
ing thing of all was that they put 
him on my stomach and we looked 
at each other. And I know newborn 
babies aren’t supposed to be able to 
see but there was a shock of recog- 
nition. It was like being in New 
York and you're sitting on the sub- 
way and everyone is kind of spaced 
out, and suddenly you look across 
and you see a pair of eyes as con- 
scious as your own: And you ask: 
is that really you? what are you 
doing there in that body? 


I knew him! It wasn’t even love 
right away. It was recognition and 
knowledge. I was so high. It was 
really neat. 


When I was about seven months 
pregnant, I moved; so I had to find 
another new doctor and that was 
very difficult. I moved to this com- 
munity where I knew nobody, 
absolutely nobody, and I’d go 

up to pregnant women in super- 
markets and ask them who their 
obstetricians were, as a way of get- 
ting a reference. I didn’t know who 
to ask. I went to the hospital and 
asked them to recommend some- 
body and, of course, being in the 
medical community, they wouldn’t 
take sides so they gave me a list of 
about twelve names. I just had to 
take the luck of the draw. 


Finally I took a group that I lov- 
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When Alex was actually coming out, I had this great 


vision of this whole city coming out from between my 


legs. It was this nineteenth-century city with carriages 


and cathedrals and broad boulevards with gaslights ... 


ingly called the Gang of Four. They 
were adequate. I lived. So did my 
child. But they weren’t anything 

to write home about. They were 
kind of bizarre. 


Alex was backwards. He wasn’t 

a breech baby but he was turned 
around: his backbone was rubbing 
against my backbone. The only way 
I can describe it is like an ice-pick 
up my spine. That’s what it felt like. 
My labor would start and then stop 
for almost two weeks before Alex 
was actually born. I’d either make 

a phone call or be in the doctor’s 
office every day because I had this 
incredible back labor happening 
and I couldn’t sleep, I couldn’t sit 
up, I couldn’t lie down — it was 
just agony. It was just agony. I 
couldn’t do anything. And they 
kept saying, “Well, the baby’s due 
— don’t eat anything.” So I 
wouldn’t eat anything. So there 

I was, starving, unable to sit up or 
lie down! And I knew something 
was horribly wrong. I mean I knew 
childbirth was supposed to be pain- 
ful but this was — this wasn’t right. 
And, like I say, | would be pursu- 
ing them to do something for me, 
which is not my style. I’d be there 
every day to say, “Do something!” 
— to the point of saying, “Give me 
a C-section” — and elective surgery 
is not my bag. It was just awful, the 
pain I was suffering. And they’d 
say, “No, no, no, it’s going to 
happen any time — “ 

Well, this went on for almost two 
weeks. That’s why I started drink- 
ing and smoking again. I mean they 


told me not to eat anything, so I 
was smoking a pack of Camels 

a day straight and drinking Jack 
Daniels. I was a mess! Finally, 
then, | went in and when I got to 
the hospital they actually did give 
me some Demerol. It didn’t help. 
Because I remember they gave me 
the shot and I asked, “When does it 
kick in?” This was about forty-five 
minutes after I had gotten the shot. 
And they said, “Oh it should have 
started twenty-five minutes ago.” 
Oh Gawd. 


And then they approached me with 
this long needle. It was a good foot 
long. | asked, “Where is that going?” 
Of course, I somehow knew where 
it was going — but at that point 

I didn’t care, I was in agony. It was 
the definition of what pain is. I 
never really experienced pain be- 
fore in my life until I went through 
that. The epidural helped. I mean 

I felt everything but it cut the pain 
by about fifty percent and that 
made it doable. 


There was a television in the labor 
room, and there was some sort of 
problem between the obstetrician, 
who wanted to watch Mary Poppins, 
and Kim, who wanted to watch All 
Creatures Great and Small. As soon 
as one would leave the room, the 


other one would change the chan- 


nel. And I’d be going back and 
forth between James Herriott 
birthing lambs and this crazy 
woman with an umbrella, and 

it all blended in with the process 
of giving birth and the foot-long 
needle. It was a theme package! At 


a certain point I felt as though they 
were all there to watch television, 
and that I just happened to be there, 
like Muzak in the background. 


I had to be happy | was in a clean 
environment. That sounds so 
strange! But I went in and out of 
labor at home for a week and a half, 
and you can imagine the filth that 
had built up in a week and a half, 
the newspapers and empty Morton 
macaroni-and-cheese boxes, and 
overflowing ashtrays because of my 
chainsmoking habit — because I 
was told not to eat anything. The 
filth of my house was unbelievable. 
So to be someplace that was clean 
— sometimes when you're sick, just 
to be in a clean room makes you 
feel so much better. I was appre- 
ciative for that. 


And then the doctor said he wanted 
to go in for a C-section. I said, “God 
damn you. I’m going to die, the 
baby’s going to die. We're both 
going to die. But I’ve been begging 
you for a C-section for a goddamn 
week and a half and you didn’t 
give me one. So I’m not going 

to let you give me one now.” 


He said, “I'll give you two more 
chances to push.” 


And on that second push with the 
forceps pulling, Alex came out. It 
was rough with the forceps and the 
tugging. I mean, it was a joke, it 
was a cartoon, it was the doctor 
with his foot on the delivery table, 
pulling with the forceps. It was 
rough. It was definitely rough. 


I didn’t really care if I died at a 
certain point. I just felt like: this is 
it. I really didn’t understand how 
my body could endure anything 
beyond this, and I’d gotten almost 
beyond the fear of death. I’d gotten 
to this place where I realized: death 
is cold. It is incredibly cold. It isn’t 
scary, it isn’t anything, it is a cold 
void. And the other side, life, was 
warmth, body warmth, and light. 
And I saw it as this giant coin 
flipping, twisting in the sky, over/ 
under, over/under, as the coin 
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slowly fell. And one side was death 
and one side was life. And which- 
ever way it landed on the table was 
the way I was going to go. And I 
didn’t really have that much emo- 
tional investment in it. I realized 
that the difference between life and 
death was cold and warmth, or 
light and dark. It was two sides 

of the same coin. And fortunately 
it landed heads up. 


When Alex was actually coming 
out, I had this great vision of this 
whole city coming out from be- 
tween my legs. It was this nine- 
teenth-century city with carriages 
and cathedrals and broad boule- 
vards with gaslights . . . 


a Chandra: 


I got my prenatal care through 
public health. It was adequate. It 
was not comforting or anything 
like that. 


You go to the county clinic for pre- 
natal care. You sit in a room with a 
lot of other women and do the tests, 
all the basic tests to see that you're 
doing okay. You come in once a 
month. Since I didn’t have any 
problems, it wasn’t a big deal for 
me. It killed a whole day, though. 
You had to sit there in this big room 
with green walls and wait and wait 
and wait. I walked to the clinic until 
I was six or maybe seven months 
pregnant. It was a couple of miles. 
My stomach was so huge and my 
legs grew so tired! After that, I got 
the money together to take public 
transportation. 


My labor itself was no problem. 
I was seventeen! It was only two 
hours long. 


I had contractions one day. My 
boyfriend’s mother said, “No — 
it’s not time yet.” I have no idea 
how she knew that, but she was 
right. The pains weren’t sharp, they 
weren't intense, they were erratic. 
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My boyfriend's mother had this idea that having a preg- 


nant, laboring woman in the back seat of the car would 


help her get a better deal on a later model car. I guess 


They were just a little uncomfort- 
able. But I knew they were differ- 
ent from anything else I had 
experienced up tillthen. 


The next day they started again 
around the same time of day. Three 
o’clock in the afternoon. I waited 
for my boyfriend’s mother to get 
home from her job. She worked as 
an aide at a nursing home, maybe 
that’s why she liked babies so much 
— she was tired of old white people 
and their old sick smells! And when 
she got there, she said, “Oh no, no, 
it’s not time yet. You're okay.” It 
was a little bit worse than it had 
been the previous day but it really 
wasn’t bad. She had dinner. She 
had fried chicken and some kind of 
greens. I remember: I’m sitting by 
the door. I’m ready to go! But she 
was right, it wasn’t too bad. 


On the way to the hospital, we 
traded in her car. 


Everyone hates this story because 
I've told it so many times: 


We lived on the south side of 
Chicago. Now Chicago is a very 
big town. It takes half an hour or 
forty minutes by car to get from 
the South Side to the Cook County 
Hospital on the West Side, where 
I was delivering. 


My boyfriend’s mother had this 
idea that having a pregnant, labor- 
ing woman in the back seat of the 
car would help her get a better deal 
on a later model car. I guess she 
figured they'd feel sorry for me or 


something. She didn’t tell me that 
that was what she planned to do, 
she just waited until I was hurting 
just enough to make little moaning 
noises and packed me up. 


So I’m sitting in the back seat of the 
car and my boyfriend’s mother is 
sitting in this little booth talking to 
some man. I could see the moon. I 
remember it was a full moon, ‘cause 
all I could do was lay on a slant and 
look up. You can never sit up after 
the eighth month. And they’re in 
there haggling over the price or 
something. And then this guy 
comes out and says, “Come on!” 
And he helps me out of the back 
seat of one of the cars and into 

the back seat of another car. 


I never did find out how much 
she paid for the car. 


I don’t know how long that took. 

I think we got to the hospital at 
around ten that night and as soon 
as I got checked in with the paper- 
work and everything and I was on 
my way upstairs, my water broke. 


Then I had to be prepped. God! 
That was awful. That means some 
strange man shaves you. Yes. Yes. 
And they don’t use disposable ra- 
zors either! They use the double 
edge. So that was real scary. That 
was the scariest part! Because I was 
in Cook County Hospital and you 
hear all these horror stories about 
Cook County Hospital. The hospital 
was like four city blocks big and 
there were all kinds of people in 
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there. Who knows what kind of 
rapists and ax murderers they 
could have running around in 
there, pretending to be nurse’s 
aides? Here was this big muscular 
guy, who | didn’t know from Adam, 
with a double-edged razor, shaving 
me. I can’t see what he’s doing be- 
cause my stomach is so huge. I’m 
up on my back and I can’t see over 
my navel! So that was really scary. 
He’s saying, “Relax.” He’s done 
this several times before, you see. 
I've never had it done before! I 

was terrified! 


Then they take you to the labor 
room. This was like a ward where 
they had all these women in labor. 
And they’re all screaming! And then 
they give you an enema. That was 
another first for me. All these things 
are firsts. The nurse who gave me 
the enema was very rude. I was 
having pains — you know, I’m in 
there all by myself. I was kind of 
scared but I kept telling myself: 
okay: you've gone this far, you 

can get through this. But finally I 
couldn’t take it anymore. I yelled 

or something. I didn’t think it was 
going to be any big deal; there’s like 
this whole room full of women yell- 
ing! But that nurse turned around 
and said to me, “You weren't yell- 
ing like that when you had that 
baby put in you!” I couldn’t believe 
it! We’re both black women and she 
says this to me! And I thought: I 
can’t get up and smash you in the 
mouth this very moment because 
I’m busy right now, having a baby. 
But I can remember your face and 

if I see you on the street. . . 


After that, I couldn’t keep still. I 
laid there and I hollered, and I laid 
there and I had the contractions. 
The woman across the aisle from 
me was Puerto Rican and she must 
have been having a hard time, 
probably there were some difficul- 
ties ‘cause there were doctors and 
nurses and they were there con- 
stantly, running back and forth. So 
I was kind of watching that in be- 
tween the contractions, and it was 


distracting, which was fine. You 
don’t want to tense up and wait for 
the contractions because that just 
makes it worse when you have one. 
I had read all the books. I knew! So 
then finally, finally, finally, a little 
bit after midnight, I was dilated 
enough and it was time. So then 
they take you on this crazy ride 
down the halls to the delivery 
rooms. It’s like Medical Center or 
something. The light is flashing in 
the ceiling. You go down the hall to 
the elevator. You go on the elevator 
and then you get pushed along an- 
other hall, and into another eleva- 
tor. It’s a whole big production. 
And I was so tired. 


We get to the delivery room and 

I got to get on another table. And 

I remember asking, “Can I push 
now?” because all the time on the 
ride through the halls and the el- 
evators, they kept on telling me, 
“Don’t push, don’t push.” And then 
as we were doing that ride down 
the hallway, it was like: I gotta 
push; I’m pushing whether you like 
it or not. And in no time at all, my 
son was delivered. No problems. 


They did an episiotomy which then 
I had no idea what they called it 
and I remember thinking I was 

so tired! I was so very, very tired. 
They said it was a boy. Well, I knew 
it was a boy. Because everybody 
said it was going to be a boy, and 
we had been joking about it for the 
last six months that it was a boy. It 
was not news. But I thought: let me 


look at this manchild so I can iden- 


tify it when I wake up; when it’s 
time to go home, let me make sure 

I have the right kid because, you 
know, at that point, I really didn’t 
care. All I knew was that they were 
going to give me a baby when I left 
and I had to take this baby home, so 
now was like really the beginning of 
my troubles, because I would have 
to take care of this child for the next 
twenty years. And how the hell 
was I going to do that? 


Since I didn’t really care what kid 
I got at that point, I knew I’d have 
to look at the kid very carefully to 
memorize him so that I would be 


sure to take the right kid home. I 


sure didn’t trust that hospital to 
give me the right one! 


They left me there for about an 
hour, which was not great. Another 
part of the county hospital experi- 
ence. I think what happened was 
that the doctor had to go and de- 
liver another baby right away, and 
so they just forgot about me. At 
first, this was fine because I was 
tired anyway, like just lemme go to 
sleep. But my feet were still up in 
the stirrups! And I’m sitting here in 
blood! And it was not the most 
comfortable position for me to go 
to sleep in! And then I’m thinking: 
god, they’ve forgotten I’m here. 
I’m going to die down here and 

no one will ever know. 


These were the things that were 
running through my mind. Nothing 


All I knew was that they were going to give 

me a baby when I left and I had to take 
this baby home, so now was like really 

the beginning of my troubles, because 

I would have to take care of this child 


for the next twenty years. And how 
the hell was I going to do that? 
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So I’m lying in this bed with bars on the side, not a per- 


son I know anywhere in sight. They gave me this enema. 
I said, “Hey! Don’t do this!” They said, “We have to do 
it because when you're giving birth, it’ll all come out!” 


So I'm thinking: my real personality is going to come 


out, I’m going to be shitting all over the place — I 


don’t like this. 


about the child or anything like 
that. Just: I’m gonna die here. I 
think I thought about that because I 
waited a very long time. Now, Iam 
a very patient person, you know, 
and at first I figured, okay, they’ve 
got other things to do, and I was 
tired anyway. | was not going to 
make a big deal out of it. But my 
feet were strapped in the stirrups 
so I couldn’t get up and go! Isn’t 
that terrible? It’s funny now. 


I think I started yelling or some- 
thing to make sure that somebody 
knew I was there! And finally, fi- 
nally, finally, somebody came and 
helped me out. I was bleeding. I 
was there lying in my own blood. 
So, okay. This was the county hos- 
pital experience. I knew it was not 
going to be great. 


They took me up to the maternity 
ward and they cleaned me up, and 
put me in another bed. My mother 
was there. My mother had been sit- 
ting there all through the whole 
thing. But I knew, somehow, she 
was there. Some part of me knew. 
Someone somehow told me, or she 
had gotten a message to me, “Tell 
her I’m here.” Or maybe I just 
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sensed it. But the other folks, the 
ones that bought the car, they 
had gone home. 


Because we were poverty-stricken 
graduate students, I went to the 
Puerto Rican clinic in Spanish 
Harlem. This was in the early 1960s. 
Me and about seven hundred preg- 
nant Puerto Rican and black people 
sat and waited to be seen by stu- 
dents at Bellevue. You saw a differ- 
ent doctor every time. They were 
all students. 


I had what’s known as false labor 
— which means I had contractions 
and then they stopped. First time I 
had them, we zipped to the hospital 
and they turned me away. The sec- 
ond time [ had them, we zipped to 
the hospital, they turned me away. 
The third time when it was actually 
the real thing, [ wouldn’t go. My 
husband had to drag me out of bed. 
What's more, I had just eaten a 


large dinner, which you're not 
supposed to do. I said, “I’m hungry, 
I’m eating, and I’m not going to 
go!” So my husband dragged me 
into the hospital by my hair. These 
were the days when your husband 
never had anything to do with your 
pregnancy — which mine never 

did — no doctor visits, no La- 
maze, no nothing. 


About a week before I was due 

to give birth, sorneone gave me a 
book entitled Birth Without Fear by 
Dr. Grantley Dick-Read. The thing 
that stuck out in my mind was the 
part that said when you give birth, 
your true personality will come out. 
That phrase was with me for the en- 
tire labor! I was just so afraid that I 
was going to start cursing God and 
revealing myself as some kind of 
horrible monster. It totally warped 
me! The book didn’t give you any 
real advice. It just scared the shit 
out of you. 


I went into a medieval torture sit- 
uation with the Bellevue first-year 
medical student. He came in and he 
said, “Your husband is not allowed 
to be anywhere near you.” My hus- 
band promptly went home and 
caught a terrible cold! 

So I’m lying in this bed with bars 
on the side, not a person I know 
anywhere in sight. They gave me 
this enema. I said, “Hey! Don’t do 
this!” They said, “We have to do it 
because when you're giving birth, 
it’ll all come out!” So I’m thinking: 
my real personality is going to 
come out, I’m going to be shitting 
all over the place — I don’t like this. 


And it hurts! 


Then I was in a room by myself, 
with tile walls — it was like some 
kind of charity ward — in pain. In 
the middle of a contraction, the 
first-year med student comes in and 
he sticks his finger up me. I said, 
“Stop! Can you wait until the con- 
traction is over?” He says, “No, I 
can feel things better when there’s 

a contraction.” 


Finally a nurse comes in and she 
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says, “I’m going to give you medi- 
cation.” I said, “Great. Lay it on.” 
She gave me just enough Demerol 
to blunt the reality — I still felt the 
pain but I couldn’t even cope with 
it anymore. You're just kind of like 
out to lunch. So then off we go off 
onto a stretcher and into the halls. 
You hear women screaming bloody 
murder down the halls. They’re all 
lined up on stretchers, screaming! 


So we go into the delivery room. 
It’s like an operating room with this 
big light overhead where you're 
staring up into this big bulb. They 
strapped my hands down. (Do they 
do this anymore?) They strapped 
my hands down. They got me in the 
stirrups in like totally the wrong 
position to use any of my female 
strength. I was exhausted. I was 
exhausted and they kept giving me 
whiffs of some sort of gas. I was 
totally exhausted. Then the doctor 
said, “Well, we're going to have to 
use forceps. She’s going to take 
another half hour and I’ve got 
another patient.” 


So they come back with what look 
like the biggest turkey tongs you 
ever saw! My eyes are bugging out 
of my head! And the guy goes in 
with the turkey tongs and — bright 
light! This place is just like — he 
goes in with the turkey tongs and 
then something happens — I’m 
just wracked with pain at this point, 
I’m totally helpless, I can’t even 
use my arms — then he’s sewing 
me up and the next thing I know 
he’s saying, “Well, we're going to 
have to cut this one!” I was on 

an assembly line! 


Episiotomy. Then he’s sewing me 
up and he’s singing, “I’m singing in 
the rain, singing in the rain!” Poor 
little Alicia is in the corner and the 
first sight I saw of her I said, “This 
child looks like Floyd Patterson!” 
She was covered with blood, her 
face was like lopsided, her head 
was pointed. 


It was the worst experience of my 
life. (Laughs.) And that was the 
wonderful birth experience. 


Marie: 


In this society, the whole idea 

of miscarriage and how to deal 
with it is nebulous. Is it a real 
death? Maybe we shouldn’t even 
talk about it, she’ll just forget about 
it. That kind of a thing. Since my 
miscarriage, I’ve noticed people 
looking at me in strange ways, un- 
able to talk to me. Maybe they’re 
trying to gauge my mental state. 
(Laughs.) I don’t know what the 
hell they’re doing. 


For the first couple of weeks, I just 
didn’t want to see anybody. When 
we drove home from the hospital, 
I made Bill stake out the territory 
first before I would get out of the 
car or walk to the apartment be- 
cause I did not want to see any- 
body, and I didn’t want to leave 
the apartment because | did not 
want to see anybody. I was in so 
much emotional turmoil! People 
always respond so differently, and 
you can never predict what they'll 
say. I think the best response al- 
ways comes from women who 
have had miscarriages because 
they know what you've gone 
through and it’s not treated like, 
“Oh, you can try again, dear,” “It 
just wasn’t the right time, dear,” 
or something like that. 


We lost a child. It was a real baby. 
We held him. We held him and 
kept him with us for hours. It was 
a real baby. I didn’t just get a little 
sick and go into the hospital and 
come home. It’s an experience 

of grief and loss. 


We wanted this baby. And we'll 
always remember that baby. It was 
our child. It was a real baby. That’s 
how it is to me. We lost a child. 


Maybe it’s the word miscarriage 
that makes it sound like, whoops! 
It was just a big mistake, so it’s not 
a real big deal. Maybe that word 
lends some of the lack of dignity. 


screamed at the top of my lungs. 


The medical alternative is spon- 
taneous abortion. 


That’s what came on the medical bill. 


I'd had a month of spotting and 
bleeding, but it was never severe. 
I'd had three sonograms; they 
didn’t see anything wrong; the pla- 
centa looked fine. I had the AFP 
blood screening, the RH was fine. 
They couldn’t find anything wrong. 
Something obviously was. , 
It was extremely uncomfortable to 


walk. It was more uncomfortable 
than I remember it being at nine 


months with my son, and that con- 


cerned me. The doctors didn’t 
know why, they just thought 
maybe my bones were softening 
up already. ay 
The night I had the miscarriage, I ae 
felt some cramping. I couldn’t tell a 
if it was the baby moving around a 
lot or not, because he was a very 
active baby at that point. I didn’t 
know what it was. We went to bed 
and I woke up in the middle of the 
night and I was just — I felt like I 
had to go to the bathroom very 
badly, and I ran to the bathroom, 
and I felt like I was going to burst, 
literally, and it was blood and I just 


I mean I really screamed. And I 
was hysterical immediately. I was 
shaking so badly that my teeth 
were literally chattering. I couldn’t 
talk. I was just hysterical, because 
I knew that was it. 


We called the hospital. The doctor 
said to come right in. We had to 
find somebody to watch the kids. 
Bill took them upstairs to some 
neighbors who took care of the 
kids through the night and it 

was basically like a nightmare. 


The labor was seven hours long. 
And it was a regular labor. Obvi- 
ously you don’t have to dilate as 
much to deliver a five-month baby 
as you do for a nine-month. 


That first hour was a fucking 
nightmare. It was just horrible. I 
was in the emergency room, wait- 
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ing for the doctor to arrive. It was 
actually rather a large cubicle; it felt 
like enormous and cold. Bill held 
me the whole time. I mean, I was 
hysterical. 


And when the doctor finally ar- 
rived, she told me I would most 
likely miscarry. They did not check 
to see if the baby was still alive. I 
wondered about that, but at this 
point I can’t torture myself. They 
hooked me up to an IV and they 
started an oxytocin drip. The doctor 
asked me if I wanted pain medica- 
tion and I actually didn’t say yes 
right way. I thought: should I go 
through this like a champ? And 
then I thought: no way I want to 
feel this. If this is going to happen, I 
don’t want to feel it. I don’t want to 
feel my body pushing this baby out 
of me. So I said, “Give me what- 
ever.” And they gave me the drug 
right in the drip. And the first time 
they gave it to me it was a relief. It 
calmed me down a little bit. I was 
having contractions pretty steadily 
by that point, like every five min- 
utes, and they were pretty strong, I 
mean, they weren't unbearable; | 
wasn’t screaming or anything like 
that. And then they moved me to 
the fourth floor and I labored for a 
couple of hours. They left us 

alone. It was pretty nice. They 

put a “Do Not Disturb” sign on 

the door, and pretty much left us 
alone. And the nurses were very 
kind, compassionate. 


So I’m in the room and I get the 
drug the second time and I felt like 
part of me was there and part of me 
was off somewhere else mentally 
and I almost didn’t care, I mean it 
made me not care about what was 
going on and I was just numb. Half 
of me was just numb. And I de- 
cided at that point I wasn’t having 
any more. I didn’t care how bad it 
got. I didn’t want to feel that feeling 
of not caring because I would rather 
feel all the emotional and physical 
pain than feel any feeling like that. 


At that point, I knew it was getting 
time to push. I was crying, Bill was 
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They did not check to see if the baby was still alive....I 
thought: should I go through this like a champ? And then 
I thought: no way I want to feel this. If this is going to 


happen, I don’t want to feel it. I don’t want to feel my 


body pushing this baby out of me. So I said, “Give 


me whatever.” 


crying. We’re just completely dev- 
astated. I’m sure you could prob- 
ably hear me crying ten floors 
away. I just couldn’t push. I mean, 
I just couldn’t call the doctor to tell 
her to come, I mean it was like: I 
just can’t do this, I just can’t push 
this baby out of my body. I felt 
like I was betraying this child; that 
my body had just betrayed me, 
betrayed my baby. It was just the 
saddest I have ever felt, the most 
grief-stricken I have ever felt in 


entire life. 


I just didn’t know why it was hap- 
pening. I didn’t know why. And 
I still don’t know why. And I'll 


never know why. 


Bill and I talked a lot during this 
time and really just got ready to let 


go because we just knew we had to. 


And finally I called the nurse and 
said she could just get the doctor. 
She said, “Well, should I bring the 
bedpan over to the bed?” and I 
said, “Well, I’m not delivering my 
baby into a bedpan. I don’t care 

if this baby is dead, I’m not deliv- 
ering this baby into a bedpan.” 


She said, “Fine.” I think I threw 
her off track a little bit. But she 
understood, she was fine, she 
knew I wasn’t trying to be 
mean or anything. 


The doctor came in. I pushed for 
about half an hour. The drug was 
still in me so it was hard to feel 
anything at that point. And she 


had to break the water. Finally he 
delivered. And she picked him up 
and she cleaned him off and she 
handed him to us and we were 
both just pretty well falling apart 
by that point. 


He was cute. He weighed over a 
pound. He was about eight inches 
long. He looked perfect. I mean, he 
didn’t have any fat on him or any- 
thing. His little hands and feet, all 
his features were just perfect. His 
little body. His hands always folded 
one on top of another under his 
chin, they just naturally went into 
that position no matter how you 
held him and moved him around. 
He was just like this picture of per- 
fect innocence. And that was so 
hard because we knew that was it; 
here he was. And that was the only 
time we’d ever have with him. It 
was never going to be anything 
more than that day. 


So we kept him with us for quite a 
while. Bill went and picked up my 
mother about an hour after that so 
she could come over here and take 
care of the kids. While she was 
gone, I was completely exhausted. 
It was about eleven o'clock by that 
time. We'd been at the hospital 
since three in the morning. I knew 
I needed to sleep but I couldn’t be- 
cause I was so afraid that someone 
Wuuid come in and take the baby 
away. And so I was going to wrap 
him up and hide him in a drawer 
and try and sneak him out of the 
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hospital myself so that they 
couldn’t take him. I just couldn’t 
imagine them taking this baby. It 
was just too much. I mean I really, 
literally thought I was going to die 
from sheer pain, emotional pain. 

I wanted to. 


Bill came back shortly after that 
and I never fell asleep, I just 
couldn’t. He was gone for about 
an hour. I was so tense from fear 
that they would take the baby if 

I just shut my eyes for one second. 
They didn’t, of course. And Bill 
came back. 


Shortly after that my regular doctor 
— the woman who delivered him 
wasn’t my regular doctor, she 
wasn’t even in the practice — my 
regular doctor came in and she 
spent a couple of hours with us. 
And she was really wonderful. She 
was very comforting. She offered to 
weigh the baby and measure him 
and she made out a certificate of 
still-birth for us even though legally 
he was not considered a stillbirth in 
this state. And she made footprints. 
And she took pictures. And she just 
did a lot of things that, had I been 
in my right mind, I probably would 
have asked to do. Maybe I wouldn’t 
have. I didn’t know it was possible. 
I mean — I didn’t know how you 
did this. This was something new. 


After a few hours, she left us alone 
with the baby again, and we just 
talked to him and held him and 
then I said okay, I’m ready to let 
you take him. I knew [ had to let 
her take him because they had to 
do a pathology exam on him and I 
knew I wanted to have that done. 
Still I was torn. I didn’t want to give 
my baby to them because I didn’t 
know what would happen to him. 


I wanted to bury him myself with 
Bill. We wanted to do it. I didn’t 
know you could ask. We were 

both too completely shook up 

at that point to put together what 
do we want to do. | mean... all I 
knew was I didn’t want them to 
take him. Finally we did. We kissed 


him goodbye and gave him to 
the doctor. 


I had to stay there for a couple of 
more hours to stay on the oxytocin — 
so that my uterus would contract. I 
was just devastated that I was hun- 
gry. | couldn’t believe that my body 
was hungry. I just thought that was 
another betrayal. How could you 
want to eat? How could you want. 
to take a shower? It just felt like 
completely unreal to have any kind 
of normal thinking or behavior. It 
did for weeks. 


We finally left about six o'clock. 


And the first thing I did was tell 
Bill to stop and buy me some cigar- 
ettes. And we took a drive before 
we came home up through the 
hills. We just talked about the 

baby and cried. 


The next day we went back and 
picked the baby up so we could 
bury him. Every minute we thought 
any moment someone’s going to 
tell us: you can’t do this! We picked 
him up from the hospital without 
any forms. They didn’t even ask Bill 
for his ID when we picked him up. 


We brought him home. I had this 
basket. We raced around the house 


when we found out we could pick 
him up and I found this pretty little 
basket; we brought him home in 
that. Of course, he was in a differ- 
ent container, but he was inside the 
basket. And it was too late that day, 
so we had to keep him overnight. 
We ended up burying him our- 
selves. It certainly changed the ex- 
perience for us and it was a comple- 
tion that was really necessary for 
both of us. It was the only thing 

we could ever do for our baby. 


We picked a place that we liked a 
lot. We used to go out and just lie 
out in the sun and read. That wasn’t 
the exact spot. We hiked into the 
woods a little bit from there to find 
a place where we thought no one 
would be walking around. He’s ina 
beautiful spot. We can go and visit 
him. I don’t know how legal it is to 
bury someone in a place like that 
but we certainly didn’t disturb the 
land, you would never be able to 
find it because you couldn’t tell 
that anything was disturbed. 


We buried him with some of our 
favorite little things that we both 
had, that meant a lot to both of us. 
I put in a little hair-clip that I had 
had since I was a little girl that had 


The day we buried him, we dug this hole; Bill basically 


did most of the digging. And he had blisters all over his 


hand. And just — for weeks I would just kiss the palm of 


his hand constantly because it was just — he dug that 


hole with love and it was just — it felt like the right 


way to honor this little baby’s life. 
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my name on it, a little gold clip. I’d 
had it since I was six. And a rock 
that I had had for a long time that 

I really liked. Bill put in an earring 
that he wore during his longhair 
days, and also a really pretty shell 
that had birds painted on it. And 
we put in a little koala bear and 
some of the candy I liked to eat 
while I was pregnant and a pho- 
tograph of both of us while I was 
pregnant. We wrapped him up ina 
little shirt that I had bought for him. 
And wrapped that up in a felt scarf 
of Bill’s. These were all things that 
meant a lot to us and all came right 
from our own house. That felt very 
personal and loving, the way that 
we went about doing this. It was 
exactly what we both wanted. We 
both knew. We didn’t even have to 
say anything to each other; we both 
knew exactly what we wanted to 
do. There was finally some serenity 


about the whole thing. It was a way 
of letting go completely; I could not 
do without having done that. I don’t 
think I'd be in the place I am emo- 
tionally now, as far as I am, if I 


hadn’t been able to do that. 


We go back a lot to visit him. We 
pick wild strawberries and we leave 
them there for all his bird friends. 


The day we buried him, we dug 
this hole; Bill basically did most 
of the digging. And he had blisters 
all over his hand. And just — for 
weeks I would just kiss the palm 
of his hand constantly because it 
was just — he dug that hole with 
love and it was just — it felt like 
the right way to honor this little 
baby’s life. 

He’s really in a beautiful spot. It 
must be one of the most beautiful 
spots I’ve ever seen in my life. It 
makes it a little easier. It really 


does. Because I feel like we had 
control over our child, he wasn’t 
just thrown into an incinerator in 

a hospital basement — which is ex- 
actly what would have happened to 
him if we hadn’t rescued him from 
the hospital bureaucracy. 


In giving birth, you don’t disturb 
the center of your intent. You don’t 
ever allow that to be eroded. Be- 
cause that’s where you are. You're 
sitting there, trusting. You don’t 
want anything too wild, coming 

in. There’s a point in labor that I’ve 
experienced each time where what 
everybody’s thinking is completely 
apparent to me. Of course, this is 


The American Way of Birth 


Jessica Mitford suffers from the Curse of 
the Terminally Interesting: nothing she 
writes will ever be as fascinating as her 
pedigree, and no subject she undertakes 
— no matter how worthy or heretofore 
unilluminated — will ever kindle the 
imagination as brightly as her elegant, 
wickedly witty prose style. 


Mitford's latest book deals with subject 
matter that, while worthy, can hardly be 
said to have been underilluminated in 
recent literature. The progressive rise of 
a mostly male, physician-dominated 
birth industry and the desire of maternity 
patients to wrest back control over the 
process of birth has been written about 

| extensively over the past twenty years. 
Nothing Mitford writes about is new, but 
her style is so arch and so disarming 
that she is sure to find converts among 
those who have been reluctant to sit still 
for the sermon. In California, midwives 
are still being prosecuted for essentially 
no other reason than that they provide 
a cheap and humanistic alternative to 
physicians’ services. The fight to reclaim 
birth is far from won. 

—Patrizia DiLucchio 


My first child was born in 1937, when | was 
twenty and my husband, Esmond Romilly, 
nineteen. We were living in Bermondsey, a 
working-class district in London’s East End. 
This was, of course, some years before 
Britain’s postwar National Health Service 
was established, but the militant Bermond- 
sey branch of the Labour Party, far to the 
left of the national Labour leadership, had 
taken these matters into its own hands. 
Down the road from where we lived was 
the Labour Party maternity clinic, which 
furnished free prenatal advice, the services 
of a doctor and nurse to deliver the baby, 
and free care for the newborn. 


Nothing could have gone more smoothly. 
The doctor and nurse arrived in jig time, 
minutes after | telephoned to say that my 
labor had started. Esmond, his knowledge 
of the husband’s role derived from novels 
and movies, boiled up quantities of water in 
all available kettles and saucepans while the 
nurse put down yards of brown paper on 
my bed to protect it from the messy busi- 
ness ahead. 


As the labor pains intensified, the doctor 
gave me a hand-held gadget consisting of a 
mask that fit over the nose and mouth and 
emitted gas to put you to sleep. Once you 
were unconscious, your hand fell away until 


the next pain woke you — at which point 
you could decide whether or not to help 
yourself to more gas. To me, that was a 
perfect system, as it gave the mum-in-tra- 
vail total control of her situation. | must 
have been a fairly avid gas guzzler, as | re- 
member littie else except the doctor, in all 
ways the soul of kindness, triumphantly 
handing me the lovely baby, now all cleaned 
up with some of Esmond’s hot water. 


Throughout the Deep South, countless 
generations of poor rural women, both 
white and black, were attended in child- 
birth by “granny midwives,” mostly black 
women whose skills were handed down 
from mother to daughter over the centu- 
ries. Now banished from the scene, out- 
lawed in the mid-1970s when medical 
boards in the Southern states prohibited 
their practice, the grannies have faded into 
the collective memory of recent history. 


Asking around in 1990 about this vanished 
species (Were they an asset to their com- 
munities? Should they be legally reinstated 
today, when obstetrical services are almost 
nonexistent in the rural South?), | got a 
wide range of answers. George Purdue, a 
black representative in the Alabama legisla- 
ture, had consulted his mother just before 
our meeting: “I had breakfast with her, 
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complete illusion — I understand! 
But anyway — it just seems as if 
their brains become Saran Wrap 
and | can hear everything that 
everybody’s thinking. And I im- 
mediately order everyone out of the 
room who is not on the same vibe. 
Immediately! I’m like the queen, 
this is the rule. There’s only one 
rule: I’m the queen: Out! 


I've had three births. The first one 
was very long. Very, very, very, 
very, very long, and there were 
meconium stains, and the baby 
became very seriously distressed. 
I went into labor and twenty-six 
hours later, we were nowhere. I 
ended up having a Caesarian sec- 
tion. It was a very interesting labor, 
of course, as all labors are. There 
was meconium staining, they had 
me on my hands and knees, it was 
terrible. But through all of it, I keep 


Of course, there was an hour and a half of pushing 


which was a pain in the ass. The actual labor itself 


was about seven or eight hours. It was a brilliant birth! 


It was a work of art! You could have made a little 


gorgeous watercolor of it. There must have been 


music playing. 


a very serene center. I’ve learned a 
lot in life and one thing is that you 
keep a serene center. You don’t ever 
allow events to get so out of control 
that they distort the mission. 


The second one was sensational 
because, of course, it was a vaginal 
delivery and that was great, and, 


that’s why | was a little bit late. And she 
told me that | was four pounds ten ounces, 
a low-birth-weight baby. | was delivered by 
a granny midwife, at home, in 1943.” His 
mother was ever grateful to the midwife, 
who had brought lifesaving skills to the 
birth scene. A knowledgeable advocate of 
maternal and child welfare in all its ramifica- 
tions, Mr. Purdue thinks there may well be 
a need for the return of trained lay mid- 
wives in the vastly underserved rural South. 


By contrast, white health workers in Mont- 
gomery with whom | spoke were unani- 
mously opposed to the grannies. The physi- 
cians saw them as a bane and a scourge, 
largely responsible for the high maternal/ 
infant death rate in Alabama — which 
seems odd, considering that the death rate 
some fifteen years after the abolition of the 
grannies remains one of the highest in the 
nation. A public-health nurse — too young 
to have had any contact with the grannies 
— wrinkled her nose in disgust: “They 
were filthy, ignorant old women.” But, | 
asked, didn’t they have to pass fairly ex- 
tensive tests in the 1930s and 1940s to 
qualify for a license? “The only test | know 
of was the Wasserman test, ha-ha, tee- 
hee,” she giggled. 


The use of forceps to prize the baby out of 


its hiding place has had a checkered history. 
In the eighteenth century William Hunter, 
a leading English accoucheur, declared that 
“It was a thousand pities forceps were 
invented. Where they save one, they mur- 
der twenty.” The same thought, phrased 
in more circumspect language, was to 
reemerge in the medical literature of the 
1980s after routine forceps delivery for 
most births had once again fallen into 
disrepute. 


The American Way of Birth 
Jessica Mitford. Dutton, 1992; 322 pp. 
$23 ($25 postpaid) from Penguin 
USA/Cash Sales, 120 Woodbine Street, 
Bergenfield, NJ 07621; 800/253-6476 
(or Whole Earth Access) 


of course, I got there after having 
had a Caesarian and that was just 
totally exciting. Of course, there 
was an hour and a half of pushing 
which was a pain in the ass, The 
actual labor itself was about seven 
or eight hours. It was a brilliant 
birth! It was a work of art! You 
could have made a little gorgeous 
watercolor of it. There must have 
been music playing. 

The third birth, though, was 
completely a wild birth, and it 
happened so fast! I went from 
seven centimeters to birth in eleven 
minutes! We are talking serious 
distress. They were ready to knock 
me out and totally yank him. It was 
very serious. But at that point I was 
just completely focused on geiting 
that kid out and it was a technical 
feat. That’s really what I did. I re- 
fused to be moved by the serious- 
ness of the situation; I intended to 
rely on my body and its knowledge. 
I think there’s a certain point where 
you give up this brain completely 
and you say: all right now, body, 

I trust and love and respect you; 
you've taken me a long, long way, 
so let’s just go the rest of the way. 
You give to that body all the power 
that you have. And all the intent 
that you have. And you have that 
baby. That’s what I had to do with 
that third baby. He came out a little 
purple, he pinked up fast and he’s 
a pisser. Each time, you just have 
to trust your body. And each time 
will be different. 
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You aes in a curious sense I 
think we’re more the same person 
forever than we want to think. But, 
since I had Cody, I think I’m totally 
transformed. I’m connected to the 
world in very different ways. I 
think that one thing having a kid 
helped me with is I formed sort of 
low-level mundane connections 
with people — which you have to: 
you have to get along with child- 
care workers and other parents, you 
have to be able to find things to talk 
to them about, and a lot of it is 


bullshit, but there’s also a real sense 
of belonging to the common stream 
of humanity that is very profound. 


I don’t think you can become preg- 
nant and have a child and not be- 
come a different person. A whole 
other facet of you emerges. You’re 
pregnant; you have a child; you get 
up in the night, in the middle of the 
night, many nights, every night, 
and then when your kid gets older, 


you make three meals a day no 
matter what, no matter if you’re 
sick, or busy, or don’t really feel 
like it. There’s something about the 
everyday-ness of that whole experi- 
ence that changes you. I became 
more disciplined. I think having 
Beau is what made it possible for 
me to go to college. 


I was definitely less willing to put 
up with bullshit from anybody after 
I had my son. I felt like I had this 
responsibility, not just to myself but 
to another human being, and that 
made it possible for me to take bet- 
ter care of myself, because I had a 
self-destructive side of myself that 

I didn’t feel I could give in to as 
much now that I had a child to take 
care of. I became less tolerant of my 
own bullshit — and other people’s, 
as well. Having my son is what 
made it possible to get out of my 
awful marriage. I knew I had to. 


Operating Instructions 


Crazed left-wing religious-fanatic novelist 
who used to drink more than was per- 
haps good for her but sobered up and 
had a child named Sam and now has 
written a book about the first year of 
his life. Anne Lamott understands ordi- 
nary madness and extraordinary prose; 
she depends on the kindness of strang- 
ers but has taken the precaution of 
raising her son to be the leader of 

the rebel forces. 


“Operating Instructions” is a book 

that will make you laugh and cry. It is 
particularly recommended for people 
who hate books that make them laugh 
and cry. 


Publication has been delayed until May, 
1993, worse luck; meanwhile, chew on 
these early excerpts. 


We watched Mr. Rogers this morning. 

He was in an ebullient mood. When he 
was changing from his street shoes into his 
sneakers, he tossed the first one into the 
air with a much wilder sort of jauntiness 
than usual, and then caught it, and then 
acted so pleased with himself that he 
actually looked crazy. Pammy says 

he must have gotten laid. 


| keep wanting to do what Martin Luther 
King taught us — to walk in love, to love 
the racist and hate the racism — but | must 
say, it is not going very well these days. | 
am often beside myself with hate. | have a 
quote of his on the wall over my desk that 
says, “Let us not despair. Let us not lose 
faith in man and certainly not in God. We 
must believe that a prejudiced mind can be 
changed and that man, by the grace of God, 
can be lifted from the valley of hate to the 
high mountain of love.” But | sometimes 
despair. My hatred of American conserva- 
tives apparently sustains and defines me as 
much as my love of Jesus does, since | don’t 
think I’m willing to have it removed. Who 
would | be without it? | know I’m as much a 
part of the problem as anyone else and that 
we're all like the people in that old Dylan 
song who think God is on their side. Part 
of me does not want Sam to be like this at 
all, and part of me thinks that it’s right and 
important to scorn and revile the conserva- 
tives, because — well, because they’re bad, 
or at least they’re wrong. 


Have | mentioned how much | hate ex- 
pressing milk? | do it nearly every day so 
there will be bottles of milk on hand for 
whoever comes by to take care of Sam, but 
| hate the fucking breast pump. It’s the ulti- 


mate bovine humiliation, and it hurts, the 
suction is so strong. You feel plugged into a 
medieval milking machine that turns your 
poor little gumdrop nipples into purple 
slugs with the texture of rhinoceros hide. 
You sit there furtively pumping away, pro- 
ducing nebbishy little sprays on the side of 
the pump bottle until finally you’ve got half 
a cup of milk and nipples six inches long. 
It’s so incredibly unsexy and secretive, defi- 
nitely not something you could ever men- 
tion on “Wheel of Fortune,” nothing you’d 
ever find in a Cosmo piece about ten ways 
to turn on your lover — crotchless under- 
pants and a breast pump. | sit there in the 
kitchen miserably pumping away, feeling 
like Mia Farrow in Rosemary’s Baby, pump- 
ing out a bottle of milk for the little infant 
Antichrist. Yesterday the refrigerator 
wasn’t working, so after | produced a small 
bottle of breast milk, | had to store it in a 
wide-mouth thermos filled with ice, like it 
was a severed finger that | was about to 
rush to the hospital to have sewn back 

on. It was too ridiculous for words. 


Penises are so — what is the word? — 
funky. They’re wonderful, too, and | love 
them, but over the years such bad things 
have happened to me because of them. I’ve 
gotten pregnant, even when | tried so hard 
not to, and I've gotten diseases, where you 
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There was just no way I was going 
to raise a child in that atmosphere. 


Life has a way of showing you the 
other side of the coin. I think almost 
all of life will put you on the other 
side of where you once stood. I 
believe this strongly. But I think 
children are the most forceful 
means of doing this. 


Basic intolerance comes with some- 
one who’s used to getting his or her 
own way in life. I had wonderful 
jobs, I had fun and success — which 
I still feel I do. But no, I wasn’t get- 
ting as wide a world view as I have 
from my children. I happen to have 
terrific judgment about individuals. 


couldn’t see any evidence of disease on the 
man’s dick and he claims not to have any- 
thing, but you end up having to get treat- 
ment and it’s totally humiliating and weird, 
and the man’s always mad at you for having 
caught it, even though you haven't slept 
with anyone else for months or even years. 
It is my secret belief that men love their 
penises so much that when they take them 
in to show their doctors, after their women 
claim to have caught a little something, the 
male doctors get caught up in this penis 
love, whack the patient (your lover) on 

the back, and say thunderously, “Now 
don’t be silly, that’s a damn fine penis 
you've got there.” 


Operating Instructions 
Anne Lamott. Pantheon Books, 1993. 


Available 6/93. $21 ($23 postpaid) 
from Random House/Order Dept., 400 
Hahn Road, Westminster, MD 21157; 
800/733-3000 (or Whole Earth Access) 


Iam really very good at recogniz- 
ing people and what their capacities 
are in a way that’s inherent in run- 
ning something well. It worked 
very well for me when [ was work- 
ing for a foundation, giving away 
other people’s money. A great job 

if you can get it! 

[ had that form of appreciation for 
people's capacity for success — but 
not the appreciation for how one 
may fail, though not through want 
of trying. I was always very suc- 
cessful: there was so little in my 
way! And now, that’s not necessar- 
ily true. There are all manner of 
things impeding me. And I respect 
that far more. Children bring into 
your life a wonderful sense of hu- 
manity, a terrific sense of humanity, 
and a lot of appreciation for the 
character of people and their abili- 
ties. And that’s what was lacking in 
my life. I just have another view, a 
wider view, of the world, which I’m 
very grateful for. I’m sure I’m a 
nicer person because of that. That's 
what would be the difference in me. 


It’s hard for me to remember the 
person I was before I had a child. 
It seemed as though I didn’t feel 
things the way I feel things now. I 
felt as though I was experiencing 
the world through a layer of Saran 
Wrap. Nothing seemed quite real. I 
felt as though I should be feeling 
things more than I was actually 
feeling them, but it was all sort 

of intellectualized in a way. Then 


“4 


after I had Alex, I felt as though a. 
great layer had been taken away. 
All of a sudden I felt much more 
connected to how things really are. 
I felt a real strong spiritual connec- 
tion through history, through the 
roots that come through me and by 
me, to the past and to the future, 
for better and for worse. 


Epilogue 


I remember, when I was pregnant, 
someone gave me the Jane Fonda 
exercise book. Ridiculous-looking 
(pardon me, but they were) preg- 
nant ladies in horizontally striped 
leotards. I did very few of the exer- 
cises. But in the back of the book, 
there were all the mothers again, 
with their babies, and there was one 
baby I fell in love with. “If I don’t 
have a baby exactly like that, I don’t 
know what I'll do,” I told my hus- 
band, feeling strangely driven and 
disloyal. This was a smail baby 
with light hair and intense eyes. 
Very delicate features. Of course, 
when Cody was born he looked 
just like the baby — my husband 
boggled at the resemblance. It was 
like getting a gift I had picked out 

in advance, except I suppose I had 
intuited what Cody would look 
like. He stared at me hard the 
minute he was born and there was 
that strange uncanny sense of rec- 
ognition . . . I loved him instantly, 
and have never stopped, even when 
he’s totally exasperating. @ 


I had a self-destructive side of myself that I 
didn’t feel I could give in to as much now that 


I had a child to take care of. I became less tolerant of my 


own bullshit — and other people’s, as well. 
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llustration by 
Barbara Beaver 


of two books of short stories, Desire 


and A Brief History of Camouflage. | | 
She neither affirms nor denies re- : : | 
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1 HE COULDN’T REMEMBER WHEN SHE BEGAN TO ENVY HER 
husband's dreams. Maybe around the fourth week of pregnancy, after 
"| he’d moved out and then moved back again. Or maybe around the 


SAW | twentieth week, when he wanted to name the baby after himself, and 


she said no. The truth is, she didn’t remember because the condition of 


£ envy had become a chronic background noise. Her husband had always 


had baroque and complex dreams and she’d never minded. Now her envy surrounded 
them both like a hot electric fence. 


She could see her husband 
clearly. He was blond, bearded, 
surrounded by the haze of his 
dream. He woke up, propped 
himself up on one elbow, look- 
ing slightly disoriented. She 
didn’t ask to hear the dream. 
He told her. 


This morning his dream was 
about time travel. He had vis- 
ited a country where people still 
thought the earth was flat and 
never traveled far because they 
were afraid they were going to 
fall off. Since he knew the earth 
was round, he convinced them 
otherwise, but when they 
started to disappear over the 
horizon, it seemed he had made 
a mistake. She leaned forward, 
looking encouraged — maybe 
this was a dream of failed ad- 
venture, after all. But no. It 
turned out that when everyone 
disappeared over the horizon, 
they were really flying. Her hus- 
band could fly, too: As he flew, 
he saw the entire country below 
him. Thatched roofs. Children 
with hoops. Quaint little streets. 
“A fairyland,” he said, “just 
like Disney.” 


H. e often had flying dreams. 

They were giddy, hallucinatory, 
perilous. She lay in bed listening 
and her envy surrounded them. 


“What's wrong?” he asked. 
“Nothing,” she answered. 


She smiled, concealing her 
envy, but he caught it. “Just 
life,” she reassured him. 


Ina sense, she was telling 


the truth. Their faucets leaked. 
Their washing machine over- 
flowed. Yesterday they’d 
bought two dozen miniscule 
T-shirts that turned out to be 
for nine-month-olds, not new- 
borns. They were investigating 
breast pumps that looked like 
devices from the regime of 
Torquemada. Lists of names 
for the baby lined their kitchen 
wall and they couldn’t agree 
on any of them. 


But in another sense, the truth 
was only her envy — not any 
kind of envy, but dream envy, 
an affliction of trolls, gremlins, 
bats, sad, dreamless beings rel- 
egated to caves. A dangerous 
omen. An unhappy and violent 
passion. Her midwife had ad- 
vised her of this, pressing into 
her hands herbs, amulets, ar- 
cane books, a dream pillow 
filled with lavender and sage. 
Dreams are essential, she’d 
said. You must work to get 
yours back. 


Her husband leaned over 

and touched her belly. “What- 
ever happened to the good old 
days?” he asked. It was some- 
thing he’d been asking for 
awhile, a compelling, urgent 
question. 


“Nothing,” she said. “They’re 
here right now.” The baby chose 
this moment to shift inside of 
her. An obscure dolphin. A 
rumbling miniature subway. 

He was always, without a 


doubt, the most important 
person in the room, an unruly 
character, waiting for the chance 
to speak. On ultrasound he was 
the size of a kitten, his trans- 
parent heart no bigger than a 
dime. After they saw him, her 
husband drew a heart on her 
stomach and kissed it. See. 

I'm being good now. 


Tay he turned to her, 

not unkindly. “You resent 
my dreams,” he said. “You 
begrudge me this little corner 
of my mind.” 

“Of course I don’t.” 


“But you do. You begrudge 
me. I know it.” 


She said nothing. Under her 
pillow, she could feel the velvet 
dream pillow the midwife had 
given her. It was prickly, filled 
with sage and lavender. The 
sage had come from the Boliv- 
ian mountains. The midwife 
found it last summer at the 
witch’s market in La Paz. 


“I’m being exemplary these 
days,” he continued. “I’ve 
found a crib. I went with you 

to buy those ridiculous T-shirts 
and today I’m going to help you 
return them. I’ve even gone to 
those damn birthing classes 
with what’s-her-name.” 


“Laurel Moonflower,” she 
supplied. Laurel Moonflower 
was the midwife. Her husband 
didn’t like her. He said she was 


a New Age parody. 
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“Laurel Moonflower,” he 
agreed. “I’ve gone there and 
I've sat there and I’ve admired 
her models of the pelvis. I’ve 
chanted atonal chants. I’ve of- 
fered prayers. I’ve rubbed your 
back..And you begrudge me 
my dreams.” 


I don’t begrudge you, I blame you. 
She didn’t say this, but thought 
it. The day after he’d moved 
out, to a lawyer friend’s place 
on a street with the improbable 
name of Taurus, she’d woken 
from a dream about being 
trapped in the city of Dresden 
during the second world war. 
She was in a house, standing by 
a cabinet full of fragile china, 
when a bomb fell. Cup after 
cup after cup shattered in slow 
motion. A miniature china shep- 
herdess was severed from her 
sheep. Plates decorated with 
flowers crashed. This had been 
her last dream. Now her nights 
were a blank canvas. 


“What are you thinking?” 
he asked. 


“Nothing.” 
“Are you hungry?” 


“Just for grapes. Grapes are all 
I have room for. It’s like some- 
one put a grand piano in there. 


He went to the kitchen and 
came back with grapes for her 
and a huge hunk of toasted 
French bread for himself. He 
climbed into bed and they 
started to eat. It was a custom 
they used to enjoy. 


“How are the grapes?” 


“Fine.” In fact, they were 
too soft. 


S ince he’d moved back, traits 
which she’d previously found 
charming had become irritating 
beyond belief. One surfaced 
now. The way he crunched his 
toast. Once it was boyish en- 
thusiasm. Now it was greed. 


“Do you have to eat so loudly?” 
she asked. 


“What do you mean?” 


“I mean you're taking very big 
bites.” 


His hand slammed against the 
white comforter. “I'll eat the 
way I want to.” 


She waited. The words arrived. 
“You pig.” It was a dangerous 
thing to say. He could call her a 
pig, too. She looked a lot more 
like one than he did. You're a 
pig. He could say that. But he 


- didn’t. He threw his toast on 


the floor. 


“Oh my,” she said. “A food 
fight.” 


“Spare me your irony.” He 
went into the kitchen for a 
sponge and soon was picking 
butter from the fringes of the 
woven rug. 


I t wasn't a wanted pregnancy. 
That’s how she thought of it 
now. It wasn't a wanted preg- 
nancy, and it was a miracle that 

he stayed. A lot of them don’t, you 
know. A lot of them just leave. But 
when they finally see these.wonder- 
ful little beings, they always love 
them. If they stay... . Laurel 
Moonflower, the midwife, had 
told her this last part. She’d also 
said she should be more gener- 
ous with her husband. Allowing 
was the word she used. For 
heaven's sake, be more allowing. 


| HE ANGELS must be exhausted, 
"| juggling their heavenly schedules. 
Maybe they forgot. Maybe no one 
1 was in charge. She lay back in bed 
and tried to imagine Michael, angel of ice, with 
fiery wings that never melted. 


In truth, she thought, Laurel 
Moonflower had problems of 
her own: Last summer, in La 
Paz, she claimed to have fallen 
in love with an enormous black- 
and-white bull who lived near 
the hacienda where she stayed. 
She didn’t call it falling in love. 
She called it a soul connection. 
I have a soul connection with that 
animal. And it has cured me of 

my bitterness concerning males 

of every species. Not that the love 
would ever lead to anything. 
But it was real. 


Sometimes the midwife wrote 
the bull, care of the owner, in 
Spanish. The bull’s name was 
Flacadillo. Little lazy one. The 
owner said he had a deep heart 
and promised her he’d never 
be slaughtered. 


H. er husband continued to 
clean the rug, muttering damn 
under his breath. Even as he 
muttered, she reached for a 
book of dreams Laurel Moon- 
flower had given her. The book 
was old, with a serious black 
cover, filled with symbols and 
incantations. An appendix listed 
angels in charge of dreams for 
every hour of the night and day. 
It seemed they were always ro- 
tating: this morning, Sunday at 
eight-thirty a.m., the archangel 
Michael resided. He would soon 
be replaced by Haniel, who 
would be followed by Raphael. 
The angels must be exhausted, 
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juggling their heavenly sched- 
ules. Maybe they forgot. Maybe 
no one was in charge. She lay 
back in bed and tried to imagine 
Michael, angel of ice, with fiery 
wings that never melted. She 
was interrupted by the sound of 
a knife scraping against toast, 
followed by rebellious bites, her 
husband eating in the kitchen. 
Soon he came inside, and sat 
beside her on the bed. He was 
filled with toast and very little 
forgiveness. 


“So,” he said. “What’s on the 
agenda for today?” He asked as 
if he didn’t want to know. 


“Laurel’s coming this morning.” 
“Why?” 


“T already told you. She likes 
to make house calls. To check 
out the vibes.” 


“I wish we weren't using her. 
She gets on my nerves.” 


“Laurel’s okay. And we can’t 
do it alone.” She laughed. “No 
one can.” 


“Tn that case, I’ll dress.” He 
went to the closet and pulled 
out a brown-and-white striped 
djellabah that made him look 
like a prophet. He put it on, 
adding sunglasses. 


“How do I look? Will Laurel 
like it?” 


“Give me a break. You look 
awful.” 


by a fit of nest-building she’d 
put up lace curtains which 
made the bare trees outside 
seem covered with snow, the 
landscape done in petit point. 
He didn’t like the curtains. 
Every morning he pulled them 
back, making the stretch-rods 
slip. She got out of bed and 
recovered the windows, trans- 
forming the landscape back to 
winter. She wondered if she 
should try to dream: Michael 
was on for another twenty min- 


utes and then the intimidating 
Haniel, guardian of gates for the 
west wind, would arrive. What 
would happen, she wondered, if 
you were having a dream dur- 
ing a change of celestial shifts? 
Would the dream evaporate? 
Would the angels fight to claim 
it? Not that she believed in an- 
gels. She believed in accidents, 
lucky breaks, arbitrary forces of 
nature. No wonder the dream 
pillow didn’t work. One had 

to be sincere. One had, as the 
midwife said, to believe. 


She went back into bed and 
began to read an old copy of 
People magazine she’d snuck 
from the dentist’s months ago. 
Two of the stars whose wed- 
dings had been featured were 
already divorced, and a prom- 
inent socialite had died. She 


' liked reading old copies of 


People magazine: It was a cu- 
rious form of time-travel. Her 
husband opened the door and 
she snuck it under the covers. 
He was still wearing the 
djellabah. 


“Laurel’s here,” he announced. 


“She wasn’t supposed to come 
until eleven,” she said, making 
no move to get out of bed. 


“Well, she’s here. In all her 
glory.” 


‘Fis were two taps on 

the door, and Laurel Moon- 
flower walked inside. A med- 
ley of crescent earrings, silver 
bracelets, floral scents, woven 
shawls, velvet paisleys. Laurel 
Moonflower was large and her 
flowing hair the color of moon- 
beams. She wore two Victorian 
lockets and carried a carpetbag. 
“My,” she said softly. “What 

a wonderful room!” 


Her husband scrunched over 

in a straight-backed chair. “Wel- 
come to our humble birthing 
hut,” he said in a peasant 
accent. 


“Oh, but it’s wonderful,” said 
Laurel, missing the irony. “All 
you need is a picture. Some- 
thing to look at while the baby 
is being born.” She floated 
around the room, pressing the 
mattress, touching the curtains. 
Everything seemed whiter in 
her presence, the trees outside 
dusted with real snow. She sat 
in the rocker, saying that a 
rocker was a blessing with a 
baby. Laurel should know. 
She’d had three children, 

each by a different man. 


“How are you doing?” she 
asked them both. 


“Fine,” they lied. 


“Really? Somehow things feel 
...“ Laurel groped. “Not exact- 
ly ... mellow. I mean if some- 
thing’s wrong, I'd like to know.” 


He leaned forward, adjusting 
his sunglasses. “I'll tell you the 
truth,” he said, still using the 
accent. “Things are not so fine 
with us in our little hut. No. As 
we near the hour of the birth 
things are not so fine.” 


“Really?” Laurel looked at 
him warily. In sunglasses, with 
his hairy legs sticking out of 
the djellabah, he looked like a 
strange celebrity from People 
magazine. “Like what?” 

she asked. 


“Like her begrudging me my 
dreams,” he said, dropping the 
accent. “Like her hating me 
when I have a pleasant night.” 


“Really?” Laurel looked upset. 
“What do you mean?” 


He paused, plunged on. “She 
envies me my dreams!” he 
cried. “Not that she’ll admit it. 
But she begrudges me. Talk 
about vibes! These are vibes!” 


Chee the past months, they’d 
tried out various names for the 
baby, some of which persisted 
in the form of errant greetings. 
From her aunt, a check accom- 
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me) AUREL looked at her sternly. 
|| “Dream envy is a terrible thing,” 
mal she continued. “Dreams belong 


panied by a card, saying, Galen, 
be sure your mom and dad have a 
teddy bear waiting for you when 
you arrive. From two friends 
overseas, a note: Love to the fu- 
ture Christopher — our favorite 
warm fuzzy of the nineties. These 
were on the bedside table, re- 
minders of near-hits, possible 
errors, compromise. She swept 
them off, along with the grapes. 
“I despise you,” she said to her 
husband. “You don’t stop at 
anything!” 

A silence entered the room. A 
polite, expectant silence. Laurel 
opened her carpetbag and the 
air filled with the fragrance of 
flowers. She pulled out sage, 
dried lavender, rose petals, kept 
rummaging through the bag. 
She was looking for something, 
or pretending to. An amulet? 
The essence of an angel? Finally 
she found a small, dark blue 
book, the size of a postcard. She 
carried it over to the bed. 


“Not another New Age tome,” 
said her husband. “Really, we 
have plenty.” 


Laurel turned to him. Her eyes 
were fierce. “ You leave,” she 
said. “You leave right now.” 


He left. Laurel handed her the 
book. It was the size of a child’s 
story book. All the pages were 
blank. 


“What's this?” 


“A book of dreams. Your 
dreams. Nobody else’s. You 
write down whatever you 

want to dream and eventually 
you Il dream it. Really. It works.” 
Laurel looked at her sternly. 
“Dream envy is a terrible 


to everyone. Even men.” 


thing,” she continued. “Dreams 
belong to everyone. Even men.” 
She paused, suddenly looking 
sad. “Be grateful,” she said, 
“that you share karma with 
your husband. I only have 
karma with an animal.” 


I t was quiet when Laurel left. 
The smell of lavender was 
everywhere. She lay back in 
bed, wondering if Laurel’s bull 
dreamt in his meadow of flow- 
ers. Of what would Flacadillo 
dream? Of cows, perhaps, large, 
compassionate, forgiving. Or of 
Laurel with her crescent ear- 
rings, staring at him across the 
fence. Laurel once told her that 
every night in Bolivia she went 
to the barn where Flacadillo 
slept and sat opposite his stall 
in the straw. They gazed at 
each other for hours. 


She shifted and the baby 
shifted, too. The space inside 
her seemed vast, boundless. She 
got up quietly and took every- 
thing Laurel had given her from 
the bedside table: The dream 
books, the book of blank pages, 
the amulets, the dream pillow. 


The hell with dreams, she 
thought, putting everything 
in a drawer. I'll envy him as 
much as I want. 


Her husband came in. He’d 
found clean laundry in the 
dryer and changed into jeans. 
“Let’s return those T-shirts,” 
he said. 


i night, in the hour of 
Gabriel’s ascendance, she had 
a dream. Again, she was in 


Dresden during the war. It 

was night and she was escap- 
ing in a car. A stranger drove. 
She was painfully aware of the 
fragile city: its statues, its stone- 
work, its houses about to be 
bombed. At some point the car 
was stopped. Flashlights shone. 
It was the police. She reached 
for her false identity papers. 
The SS nodded approval. 

The car drove on. 


The dream made sense, the 
way an echo affirms sound. She 
didn’t tell it to her husband, or 
Laurel. She kept it to herself. 
But her husband guessed she 
had dreamt. “You've been trav- 
eling,” he said when she woke 
up. “I see it in your eyes.” 


Four weeks ago to this 


day their baby was born. She 
wore long purple socks, recom- 
mended by Laurel, because | 
purple is the color of healing, 
and a renaissance angel in fiery 


robes watched from a picture on 
the wall. When he saw the baby, 


her husband cried. You see, Lau- 
rel said to her with her eyes. 
When they see these wonderful 
little guys they always melt... 


Their baby still doesn’t have 

a name, although they’re com- 
ing close to finding one. At night 
he sleeps between the two of 
them, in a sense unknown, but 


no longer obscure. And her hus- 


band still dreams. He dreams of 
crusades and first ascents and 
trips to Nepal. He’s a juggler, 

a spy, a Magician, a tosspot, 

a clown, a double agent. He 

has extraordinary adventures. 
But she no longer envies his 
dreams, having less to do with 
her dream of Dresden than with 
the baby, whom she pushed out 
by herself, straight into the 
world. In the morning, when 
her husband wakes up, he still 
stretches, smiles, pats her on the 
belly. “Whatever happened to 
the good old days?” he asks. @ 
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The International PEN Women’s Committee 


It took six years’ work, but in November 
199], the international writers’ organi- 
zation PEN approved the formation 

of a permanent Women's Committee. 
(Women? They are my muse! What 
do they need a committee for?” one 
aggrieved European writer cried.) 


Women writers need an international 
committee for the same reasons women 
need to help each other in other profes- 
sions. Worldwide, they are dramatically 
underrepresented among published writ- 
ers; even when they find publication, 
their writing is ignored or suppressed; 
and often what they have to say en- 
rages the powerful where they publish. 


For example, the Egyptian writer Nawal 
el Saadawi is under threat of death from 
Muslim fundamentalists in her country 
because she dared to write that, con- 
trary to the Koran, the lack of a hymen 
does not necessarily suggest a lack of 
virginity. The International PEN Women's 
Committee has found a temporary resi- 


dence at the Heinrich Boll House in 
Germany for el Saadawi and her hus- 
band. In northern Sri Lanka, writers in 

gd feminist group have been kidnapped 
and murdered by the Tamil Tigers; in 
Lima, Peru, the Shining Path has threat- 
ened to kill feminist writers at the Centro 
Flora Tristan unless they stop writing and 
reaching out to other women. The Inter- 
national PEN Women's Committee is 
bringing international pressure to bear 

to rescue women who are in special 
danger, and publicize the threats 
against them. 


Along with human-rights and censorship 
issues, the committee is focusing on cul- 
tural development for women writers: a 
women’s publishing workshop will be 
held at the Frankfurt Book Fair in 1993; 
alternative models for publishing are be- 
ing identified and analyzed; a UNESCO- 
PEN Women's Committee Fellowship 
will bring a woman writer from the de- 
veloping world to the US each year to 


publicize her work. The first such visitor 
is Ama Ata Aidoo of Ghana, who now 
lives in Zimbabwe. “If we carry on this 
program for ten years or so,” says au- 
thor Meredith Tax, the first chair of the 
International PEN Women's Committee, 
“it could change the attitude of Ameri- 
can publishers to literature from other 
countries by showing them there is a 
market for such work. It might make US 
culture more open to voices from the 
developing world.” 


Tax-deductible contributions to the Inter- 
national PEN Women's Committee are 
gratefully accepted: make your check 
out to the PEN American Center, but 
specify it for the International PEN 
Women's Committee, and send it to: 


Meredith Tax 

International PEN Women’s Committee 
532 W. | 11th Street #75 

New York, NY 10025 

212/866-4283; fax 212/932-0678 
—Pamela McCorduck 


Notes on Nursing 


This | 60-page, leatherette-bound cen- 
tennial edition of Florence Nightingale’s 
1859 work is really two books in one. 
The original text bursts with deceptively 
simple observations on health that are 
often overlooked even by today’s health 
practitioners. Nightingale had little pa- 
tience for “medical men” and recog- 
nized nursing as the distinct science 

of promoting a holistic human health. 
She understood humor, sunlight, human 
touch and pet therapy to be as impor- 
tant as maintaining a clean, germ-free 
enviroriment. This volume is introduced 
by passages from twelve influential 
nurse theorists whose diverse thoughts 
and theories are sometimes radically 
redefining — or reclaiming — nursing, 
away from the medical model introduced 
in the 1950s. Unabridged Nightingale 
is worth reading by anyone interested 
in whole-organism health. 

—Wendy Hermance 


Every woman, or at least almost every 
woman, in England has, at one time or 
another of her life, charge of the personal 
health of somebody, whether child or in- 
valid, — in other words, every woman 

is a nurse. 


To have pure air, your house must be so 
constructed as that the outer atmosphere 
shall find its way with ease to every corner 
of it. House architects hardly ever consider 
this. The object in building a house is to ob- 


tain the largest interest for the money, not 
to save doctors’ bills to the tenants. But, if 
tenants should ever become so wise as to 
refuse to occupy unhealthily constructed 
houses, and if Insurance Companies should 
ever come to understand their interest so 
thoroughly as to pay a Sanitary Surveyor to 
look after the houses where their clients 
live, speculative architects would speedily 
be brought to their senses. As it is, they 
build what pays best. And there are always 
people foolish enough to take the houses 
they build. And if in the course of time the 
families die off, as is so often the case, no- 
body ever thinks of blaming any but Provi- 
dence for the result. Ill-informed medical 
men aid in sustaining the delusion, by laying 
the blame on “current contagions.” Badly 
constructed houses do for the healthy what 
badly constructed hospitals do for the sick. 
Once insure that the air in a house is stag- 
nant, and sickness is certain to follow. 


There is no better society than babies and 
sick people for one another. Of course you 
must manage this so that neither shall suf- 
fer from it, which is perfectly possible. If 
you think the “air of the sick room” bad for 
the baby, why it is bad for the invalid too, 
and therefore, you will of course correct it 
for both. It freshens up a sick person’s 
whole mental atmosphere to see “the 
baby.” And a very young child, if unspoiled, 
will generally adapt itself wonderfully to the 
ways of a sick person, if the time they 
spend together is not too long. ... 


A small pet animal is often an excellent 
companion for the sick, for.long chronic 


Notes on Nursing 
(Centennial Edition) 


Florence Nightingale, 1859, 1992; 160 pp. 


$24.95 postpaid from J. B. Lippincott Co., 
P. O. Box 1580, Hagerstown, MD 21741; 
800/44 | -4526 


cases especially. A pet bird in a cage is 
sometimes the only pleasure of an invalid 
confined for years to the same room. If he 
can feed and clean the animal himself, he 
ought always to be encouraged to do so. 


It is a curious thing to observe how almost 
all patients lie with their faces turned to the 
light, exactly as plants always make their 
way towards the light; a patient will even 
complain that it gives him pain “lying on 
that side.” “Then why do you lie on that 
side?” He does not know, — but we do. It 
is because it is the side towards the win- 
dow. A fashionable physician has recently 
published in a government report that he 
always turns his patients’ faces from the 
light. Yes, but nature is stronger than fash- 
ionable physicians, and depend upon it she 
turns the faces back and towards such light 
as she can get. 
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Gender Bias 


BY PAMELA MCCORDUCK 


In fifty eye-opening pages, Jodi L. Jacobson, a senior re- 
searcher at the Worldwatch Institute, argues persuasively 
that gender bias against women worldwide not only will 
block efforts toward sustainable development, but has al- 
ready contributed to a drastic downward spiral in the lives 
of most women and children in developing countries over 
the last two decades. In the near future the results of this — 
overpopulation, depletion of resources, malnutrition and, 
eventually, famine — will affect every person on the planet. 


Gender bias against women is 
not only a local cultural phenom- 
enon, but is more perniciously 
expressed in the general policies 
of international development 
agencies such as the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, the 
World Bank, and many UN 
agencies. (In fairness, research- 
ers in these agencies have begun 
to call attention to the devastat- 
ing effects of this bias: many of 
the 103 footnotes in Jacobson’s 
study come from papers com- 
missioned by development 
agencies. The question is, are 
male policymakers paying 
attention to their own com- 
missioned reports? And if they 
reform themselves, will the male 
power structures of client na- 
tions also see the light?) 


Since the 1950s, international 
development policy has been 
based on several fallacious as- 
sumptions: First, that current 
development strategies benefit 
men and women equally. Sec- 
ond, that the traditional West- 
ern modei of a “household,” 
where a father, mother, and 
children share common inter- 
ests and work toward common 
goals, is applicable to all soci- 


eties. Third, that within house- 
holds, the burdens and benefits 
of poverty and wealth will be 
distributed equally regardless of 
gender. As Jacobson shows in 
charts and chilling examples, 
none of these is true. 


In the subsistence economies of 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America, 
conventional agricultural devel- 
opment policies have actually 
shifted resources away from 
female farmers. For example, 

in Ghana, commonly owned vil- 
lage land where women have 
traditionally grown food for 
their families is being privatized 
and put increasingly into the 
hands of male farmers, who are 
not responsible for domestic 
food supplies but instead grow 
cash crops — cash which they 
mainly keep for themselves and 
do not share with their families. 
“Left with smaller holdings, on 
poorer soil, Ghanaian women 
can no longer practice crop ro- 
tation and must farm the same 
plots year after year. As a result, 
soil becomes eroded and less 
fertile. Food production declines 
and malnutrition deepens.” 


The connection between mal- 
nutrition and the diversion of 


-granted access to land, credit, or 


income by males to personal 
consumption — wristwatches, 
radios, bicycles — has been 
found to be a problem across 
sub-Saharan Africa, in Belize, 
in Guatemala, in Mexico, and 
throughout the Indian subcon- 
tinent. In a grinding cycle of 
poverty, women work harder 
and harder for less and less. 
Lacking access to education, 
training, land ownership and 
credit, their only hope for pro- 
ductivity is to breed more young 
hands: daughters who are kept 
out of school to help in the back- 
breaking, unyielding labor, and 
sons for status. With local vari- 
ations, the story is repeated all 
over the world. 


How did subsistence farmers 
and forest dwellers move from 
models of ecologically sustain- 
able living to ruinous examples? 
This is complex, and concerns, 
first, how labor is valued in 
Western economic terms. Since 
the cultivation or collection of 
food directly for the family does 
not count in those schemes, 
women’s work is not valued. 

As a consequence, women en- 
gaged in such work are seldom 


other resources that improve 
productivity. 


Next, women have rarely been 
involved in designing or carry- 
ing out development programs. 
Jacobson writes: “Countless 
programs to reverse deforesta- a 
tion [in Africa] have failed be- S 
cause their planners did not ae 


Pamela McCorduck is the author or 
co-author of seven books, among them 
Machines Who Think and Aaron's Code. 
She is currently working on a personal 
memoir that will be published as both a book 
and an electronic experience. She has been 

a politically active feminist for more than 
twenty years. 
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think to consult village women 
who are the primary managers 
and harvesters of forest prod- 
ucts in their communities.” 


Worst of all, conventional eco- 
nomic policies directly increase 
poverty within subsistence 
economies. In Sikandernagar, 
India, for example, the Green 
Revolution actually reduced 
women’s access to cropland and 
forest resources, forcing them to 
go farther afield to meet their 
families’ needs. 


Are there any solutions? No 
easy ones. Development efforts 
will have to be reoriented, away 
from their present overempha- 
sis on limiting women’s repro- 
ductive capacity and toward 
improving the status of women 
generally, increasing their legal 
and economic controls over in- 
come, household resources, and 
their own lives. To say that this . 
will put many a cultural nose 
out of joint is to put it mildly. @ 


Gender Bias: 

Roadblock to Sustainable Development 
(Worldwatch Paper | 10) 

Jodi L. Jacobson, 1992; 60 pp. 

$5 postpaid from Worldwatch Institute, 
1776 Massachusetts Avenue NW, 
Washington, DC 20036-1904 


Gender bias is a worldwide phenomenon, 
but it is especially pernicious in the Third 
World, where most of women’s activity 
takes place in the non-wage economy for 
the purpose of household consumption. In 
Sikandernagar, for example, women spend 
one third of their working hours earning 


wages, but receive less than half the 
amount paid to men for the same work. 
Because their cash income isn’t enough to 
buy adequate supplies of food and other 
necessities (which they are responsible for 
obtaining one way or another), they must 
work additional hours to produce these 
goods from the surrounding countryside. 


Contrary to conventional assumptions, 
women are the main breadwinners in a 
large share of families throughout the Third 
World. They contribute proportionately 
more of their cash income to family welfare 
than do men, holding back less for personal 
consumption. A study in Mexico, for ex- 
ample, found that wives accounted for 40 
percent or more of the total household in- 
come, although their wage rates were far 
lower than those of their husbands. The 
women contributed |00 percent of their 
earnings to the family budget, while hus- 
bands contributed at most 75 percent of 
theirs, and often less than that. Similar dis- 
crepancies in the amount of money con- 
tributed have been found to be virtually 
universal throughout the developing world. 


Undervaluing women’s social and economic 
contributions hampers efforts to achieve 
other broad social and environmental goals, 
such as preserving biodiversity and protect- 
ing the role played by forests in water 
cycles. “Many people believe,” Williams as- 
serts, “that first we should save the world’s 
tropical forests: then we can worry about 
women and children. Unless we work with 
women and children, however, it will be 
impossible to ‘save’ the humid and dryland 
tropical forests. You cannot save the trees 
when you ignore over half the users and 
managers of forest resources.” 


a 
Gender bias is thus a primary cause of 
poverty, because in its various forms it 
prevents hundreds of millions of women 
from obtaining the education, training, 
health services, child care, and legal status 
needed to escape from poverty. It is what 
prevents women from transforming their 
increasingly unstable subsistence economy 
into one that is not forced to cannibalize 
its own declining assets. A condition that 
afflicts every social institution from indivi- 
dual families to international development 
organizations, gender bias is an enormous 
stumbling block on the road to a sustain- 
able economy. 


In India, much of the commons land now 
disappearing into government and private 
hands was previously used by village 


women to secure fuel according to com- 
munity rules. “Contrary to the popular be- 
lief that it is the gathering of wood for fuel 
that is [primarily] responsible for deforesta- 
tion and fuelwood shortages,” states Bina 
Agarwal, “existing evidence [in India] points 
to past and ongoing state policies and 
schemes as significant causes.” In a seven- 
state survey, village commons areas were 
shown to have declined from 26 to 58 per- 
cent as a result of land grabs by commercial 
interests and large landowners. Agarwal 
contends that, if sustained, the widespread 
appropriation of sacred groves and other 
communal land by government and private 
interests for cash crops, dams, and com- 
mercial timber will have claimed what re- 
mains of India’s forests in forty-five years. 


Rather than working to combat gender 
bias, however, governments and interna- 
tional agencies have instead exacerbated 

it by focusing on women’s reproductive 
Capacity to the exclusion of their role as 
producers and partners in the development 
process. The effective result of today’s 
population policies is to put the onus on 
women for solving social and economic 
problems they had little role in creating. 


Closer cooperation is needed between 
women’s movements in the world’s North 
and South. Without doubt, many of the 
cultural and economic obstacles faced by 
women in countries such as Brazil, India, 
Thailand, and Zimbabwe — lack of land 
tenure, for example — are vastly differ- 
ent than those faced by the majority of 
women in more prosperous countries like 
the United States and France. But, in real- 
ity, many of these differences are matters 
of magnitude rather than substance. A 
number of trends, including the growth 

in and disproportionate poverty of female- 
headed households, are as evident in the 
urban and rural areas of industrial coun- 
tries as they are in the Third World. And 
issues such as equal pay for equal work, 
domestic violence, reproductive health 
and freedom, and environmental sus- 
tainability are universal. 


Indeed, it is in the interest of every per- 
son — from the poor farmers of Sikander- 
nagar to the chiefs of industry, and from 
grassroots activists to heads of state — 

to combat gender bias. Ultimately, the 
changes needed to make women equal 
partners in deveiopment are the same as 
those required to sustain life itself. Nothing 
could be more important to human devel- 
opment than the reform of policies that 
suppress the productive potential of half 
the earth’s people. 
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We're not 
there yet, 
baby 


Reva Basch is an info-surfer 
who runs her own online research 
business in Berkeley, California. She 
also hosts Women on The WELL, a 
private conference devoted to women’s 
issues of all kinds, and cohosts the Berkeley 
and Miscellaneous conferences. 


N THE FACE OF IT, “software 


BY REVA BASCH | you wore at your last dinner party. After one 


for women” seems as bizarre and repulsive 
a concept as, say, cigarettes for women. It 
smacks of condescension, hand-holding, pastel 
packaging — all the baggage of second-class citizen- 
ship that we thought we'd jettisoned fifteen or twenty 
years ago. 


A quick dip in the info-surf pretty much confirmed my 
preconceptions. Woman-centered software? Sure, if Leather 
Goddesses of Phobos is what you had in mind, or Leisure 
Suit Larry in the Land of the Lounge Lizards. When it comes 
to games, there’s plenty of action on the female front. Great 
stuff, | suppose, if you’re an adolescent male or have fanta- 
sies of being one. 


There have been some nobler attempts to gear adventure 
games and educational software toward girls and young 
women. This seems to have peaked in the mid-eighties (the 
Paleozoic era of the personal computer), when products 
began to appear with names like Cave Girl Clair, Jenny of 
the Prairie, Voyage of the Mimi, and Fay: That Math Woman. 
Most of these tools/toys were attempts to dress the ma- 
chine in Barbie clothes, to make computers themselves as 
appealing to girls as they already were to a large segment of 
the erstwhile Gl Joe set. There’s nothing wrong with design- 
ing games that emphasize cooperation and creativity over 
war metaphors and eye-hand coordination, although making 
this the basis for a girl/boy dichotomy in gameware has 
always seemed a little bogus to me. Maybe it was a 

phase we had to go through. 


Around the same time that female characters were finding 
their way into computer games, a spate of “lifestyle” soft- 
ware hit the stores. Many of these products were geared 
toward adult women, and were predicated on some market- 
ing droid’s assumptions about how the little lady might use 
her “home computer.” The genre was epitomized by Wom- 
en’s Ware, a collection of home-management programs 
that came packaged on a hanger, with individual modules 
devoted to recipe collecting, calendar-keeping, checkbook 
balancing, household budgeting and general filing. Suggested 
applications included keeping track of social events, house- 
plant care and, my favorite, wardrobe management. Imagine: 
a computerized clothing inventory that not only monitors 
the contents of your closet, but helps you choose the cor- 
rect accessories and reminds you not to duplicate the outfit 


# reviewer commented that Women’s Ware 
VY “underestimates women’s intelligence in its 


content, packaging, documentation and marketing,” the 
producer, Neon Software Company, called in Gloria Stein- 
em, who advised them to add the phrase “For modern men, 
too” to the outside of the package. Equal-opportunity con- 
descension: it’s a concept. 


We seem to have emerged, our dignity intact and our 
computer literacy enhanced, from the Virginia Slims period 
of software marketing. No more virtual coathangers, ever! 
Things are much less silly now; gender-neutral software is a 
given in most applications, and where it’s not, it’s because 
sex really does matter. At least one writing aid features the 
ability to tag words and phrases that might show sexual bias, 
and suggest replacements based on the National Organiza- 
tion for Women’s Practical Guide to Non-Sexist Language. 

Talk about your PC applications. 


Personally, | find it hard to come up with a snicker-free 


justification for “software for women” on any grounds other 
than biology. There are exercise programs aimed at women 
of various ages and shapes. There are nutrition programs, 
geared toward both consumers and health professionals, 
that help calculate dietary requirements, nutritional supple- 
ments, acceptable weight limits, and related factors for preg- 
nant and nonpregnant women. And then there’s Menstat. 


Menstat 2.0 is a Macintosh software package (a PC Win- 
dows-based version will be ready soon) for tracking and 
estimating menstrual cycles. It’s marketed by Sudona, a 
small, Texas-based company whose slogan is “Desktop com- 
puting for women’s health.”. The core of the program is a 
calendar-based spreadsheet in which you enter personal 
data about the onset and duration of menstrual bleeding, 
body temperature, and the changes in mucosity that signal 
ovulation and other stages in a woman’s monthly cycle. 
From this information, the program can calculate future 
cycles, including the all-important — to anyone trying to 
achieve or avoid pregnancy — window of ovulation. 


Menstat can also track the cyclicality of phenomena like 
cramps, headaches, food cravings (pass the tortilla chips; you 
can keep your chocolate), constipation, mood swings, water 
retention, horniness, skin blemishes, and anything else that 
you might observe and want to factor in. So, over time, you 
can correlate the zit on your chin or the chip on your shoul- 
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der with the onset, however many days later, of menstrua- 
tion. There’s a Comments section where you can add simple 
notes (like “maybe that headache had to do with the red 
wine | drank at dinner”), or keep a running diary of sig- 
nificant or curious events. 


There’s a lunar calendar, too, along with several options for 
charting and displaying previous and projected cycles. 


Menstack, the other part of the program, is a HyperCard 
stack covering medicinal herbs, exercises, cross-cultural cel- 
ebrations linked to the menstrual cycle, with a glossary of 
medical and technical terms, a bibliography, and lists of per- 
sonal and organizational resources. You can add your own 
cards to the stack, or annotate the ones that are already 
there. Though a bit thin in places, Menstack could stand on 
its own as a reference tool, a compendium of basic informa- 
tion about menstruation for health educators, consumers 
and women’s groups. 


The Menstat manual is so user-friendly that it calls itself a 
Companion Book. It’s well-written, if a little New Age-y for 
my taste: “Celebration, diversity, empowerment, self-under- 
standing, connection, combining modern technology with 
old ways, partnership. . . . Hopefully you will be able to rec- 
ognize these themes within Menstat 2.0... .” A Herstories 
section includes first-person narratives of menarche, or first 
menstruation, of rhythm-based family planning, and of men- 
opause. I'd like to have seen the richness of these stories 
reflected in Menstack. As it is, they’re a nice counterpoint 
to the more nitty-gritty portions of the manual. 


Sudona is pitching Menstat to natural-birth-control advo- 
cates, fertility counselors, people trying to conceive, medical 
professionals, women’s spirituality groups, research centers, 
schools and universities. That’s a broad spectrum (oh, did | 
want to type speculum) and the program suffers a bit from 
its “all things to all market segments” approach. Menstat’s 
technical component, based on neural nets and fuzzy-set 
models, could be very useful in clinical settings. On the 
other hand, the material in Menstack is consumer- 


8/27 


9/30 


oriented, for the most part. And Suzanne, a ubiquitous 
iconized guide representing one of the program designers, 
seems designed to appeal to young women just entering 
puberty, if not to the same putative customer who'd 

buy wardrobe-organizing software. 


Paco Nathan, one of the developers of Menstat, describes 
it in terms of “keeping personal databases of biomedical 
information.” Sudona is planning to market other women’s 
health products based on the same pattern-recognition 
technology. | can see the potential for additional applica- 
tions: a version of Menstat that emphasizes menopause, for 
the millions of baby-boomers now facing that phase of their 
reproductive cycles; food diaries for diabetics and allergic 
types; stress-tracking software for emotional health; in fact, 
all kinds of record-keeping possibilities, keyed to whatever 
mental or physical patterns or pathologies concern you. 


As a reviewer, I’m torn. | want to love Menstat for every- 
thing it does and tries to do. Its intentions are righteous 
and, for the most part, its individual components are well 
designed and realized. But I’m bothered by its lack of focus, 
its attempt to please everyone from ten-year-old girls to 
nurse practitioners and gynecologists. And | can’t over- 
come a nagging suspicion that, for most women, Menstat 

is overkill. 


There’s no question that simply paying attention to your 
body is a good thing — learning what events and alterations 
are really cyclical, finding ways of anticipating and coping 
with them, and identifying factors (like stress, illness, in- 
somnia, travel, diet, drugs and medication) that might 

be interfering with your normal rhythms. 


Menstat might well appeal to people who are trying to 
become pregnant or who are practicing natural birth con- 
trol. Granted, | don’t fall into either of those categories at 
the moment, but neither one is foreign territory, either. 
I’m aware of and interested in what my body is doing. I’m 
also strongly computer-identified, and obsessively detail- 
oriented in many aspects of my life. Yet | can’t imagine using 
Menstat to track my periods, and | can’t imagine 
many women of my acquaintance being that into 
it, either. For most of us, most of the time, 
menstruation is just not that big a deal. @ 


Menstat requires Mac Plus or better, System 6 (System 
7 is preferable, since it allows full integration of Menstat 
and Menstack), and Hypercard 2.1. 

$102 postpaid (includes Menstack); add state/local sales 
tax in TX only. One-year software maintenance plan 
$99. Subscription to TPIS (Turning Point Information 
Services), which provides an online Women’s Forum 
hosted by Sudona, plus email, CD-ROM databases and 
other services, $48/year. 


Sudona: 21 18 Guadalupe, Suite 195, Austin, TX 78705; 
800/488-6335. Internet: 71221.764@compuserve.com 
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BY AUGUSTA WYNDE 


IN DEFENSE OF ROMA 


THREE YEARS AGO was a bright and cocky college stu- 
dent who had just gotten engaged. In this blissful state, I decided 
that writing a romance novel would be an amusing and lucrative 
project. How hard could it be? I’d read Barbara Cartland novels by 
the cartload when I was twelve, and I remembered them as engag- 
ing but simpleminded little formula pieces. I was a good writer — 
all my professors said so. The fact that I had never written so much 
as an adequate short story didn’t slow me down for a minute; surely 
it would be no trouble to throw together four hundred pages of 
purple prose and heaving bodices. I gave myself six months. 


Augusta Wynde is a part- 
time ski instructor who 
discovered romance novels 
when she was snowed in at 

a friend's cabin in Vermont. 
She is an avid cyclist and a 
collector of old postcards and 
turn-of-century bric-a-brac. 
She spends winters in Aspen 
and summers in Mill Valley. 
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Three years later, just as blissful 

but slightly less cocky, | am married 
and have just finished the third or 
fourth rewrite of that first romance 
novel. Along the way, I met several 
hundred romance writers, ran thou- 
sands of pages past my critique 
group, and discovered there was 
more to romance than purple prose 
and heaving bodices. 


The most common misperception 
about romance is that it’s about sex. 


What it’s really about is conflict 
between the hero and heroine. The 
conflict may be external (she’s 
Norman, he’s Saxon), internal (he 
craves security, she risks her life 
every fifty pages), or a mix of both. 
The hairier the conflict, the more 
satisfying the bond between the 
lovers once they finally work it out. 
Whether the romance is a “short 
contemporary” (250-page novels 
set in the present) or a longer his- 
torical (they can run to 400 pages 
or more), the writer’s goal is to 
make the reader feel, “If they could 
go through that, they can survive 
anything.” 


Most romance writers pull this trick 
off without much formal training. 
Although many have some college 
education, I’ve never met a ro- 
mance writer who had a degree in 
creative writing, or who had spent 
much time receiving the wisdom of 
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literary elders at summer writing 
conferences. Romance writers place 
stories in True Confessions, not in 
“little magazines.” Like most ro- 
mance writers, I taught myself to 
write fiction with the help of cri- 
tique groups, a handful of books on 
“how to write romance,” and the 
monthly workshops or lectures put 
on by my local chapter of the RWA 
(Romance Writers of America). 


The RWA has mounted a cam- 
paign against what I had 
found the most embarrass- 
ing aspect of romance fic- 
tion: clichéd, purple, or just 
plain leaden prose. RWA 
holds contests and workshops to 
train writers to use modifiers spar- 
ingly, avoid the passive voice, and 
banish the cliché. The quality of 
writing in most romances now 
_roughly equals that of commercial 
fiction in general — which is to say 
it still needs work, but it’s come a 
long way. Most romance authors 
now write at least as well as (and 
often considerably better than) 
Dean R. Koontz, Tom Clancy, 

or David Brin. 


Despite this improvement, romance 
is still the smutty joke of the pub- 
lishing industry, even when com- 
pared with other genres. This fact 
makes most romance writers a little 
defensive — there are only so many 
times you can hear what you write 
described as “that crap” before get- 
ting testy about it. Reading bad de- 
tective novels is considered mildly 
eccentric; reading romance novels is 
evidence of irreversible vapidity. 
The New York Times Book Review 
regularly reviews mysteries, and 
occasionally reviews science fiction, 
but never reviews romance; the 
very idea seems almost embarrass- 
ing in its silliness. Many people I 
meet are surprised that a “suppos- 
edly intelligent woman” could 
consider writing romance. 


There are several reasons romance 
is so widely and deeply scorned. 
Sexism is an important one; the fact 
that romance is read, written, and 


edited primarily by women makes 
it easier for people to find the genre 
frivolous and unintellectual. Ro- 
mance is also denigrated for being 
unrealistic, formulaic, morally sim- 
plistic, and sexist. None of these 
makes much sense when examined 
carefully, because the real reason 
lies in something far more funda- 
mental: what romance is about 

in the first place. 


Romance shares its lack of realism 
and its moral simplicity with all 
other genres. Spy novels and west- 
erns typically show far less moral 
ambiguity or respect for realism 
than romance does. Romances are 
no more formulaic than most thrill- 
ers. And the notion that romance is 
sexist, considering the invisibility or 
flatness of women characters in 
much genre fiction, is laughable. 


The charge of sexism springs partly 
from the prevalence in the 1970s of 
lurid historical romances — “bod- 
ice-rippers” — in which a woman is 
raped by a hyper-dominant male, 
with whom she then falls in love. 
Bodice-rippers marked the point at 
which the sexual revolution hit the 
mainstream for women, and they 
show the usual frenzy and distor- 
tion that come after the lifting of 
long-term repression. 


Historical novels of the nineties 


treat violence against women very 
differently. (Sexual violence is vir- 
tually taboo in the short contempo- 
rary, although it can occasionally be 
included, always offstage, in what's 
known as a “social problem” book.) 
We still write about a few testoster- 
one-addled heroes, and occasion- 
ally, especially in a novel set in a 
particularly violent period, they do 
rape our heroines. When they do 


La 


so, they are typically driven by cul- 
tural and historical context. Invad- 
ing conquerors rape; it is part of the 
job description, and such a fictional 
hero will usually find the matter 
distasteful but necessary. It’s not 
politically correct, but it’s not his- 
torically inaccurate, either. What- 
ever the plotline, rape in romance 
novels is not romantic; it is part of 
the seemingly irresoivable conflict. 


Romances that inciude rape form a 
small fraction (my guess would be 
well under 10 percent) of the totai 
number of romances now pub- 
lished. The “bodice-ripper” still ex- 
ists, and a few of them are quite 
popular, but they are no longer 
typical. In fact, a few romances 
have begun to treat sexual violence 
with something like the full weight 
it deserves, and the genre has seen 
both heroines and heroes who have 
been victims of sexual abuse. 
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Romance’s quest for respect has 
spurred a recent publicity cam- 
paign mounted by Romantic Times, 
or RT as it is usually called. RT is 
both a significant trade journai for 
writers and the most important fan 
magazine for romance readers. Its 
editors often take the position — to 
my mind a doomed and foolish one 
— that romance is “just as good” as 
“literary” fiction, and that Johanna 
Lindsay and Nora Roberts are the 
natural successors to Jane Austen 
and the Brontés. (I’d prefer to see 
romance considered an acceptable 
option for light reading, as is the 
rest of genre fiction, rather than as 
incontrovertible evidence of the 
reader’s brainlessness.) 


As might be expected from a maga- 
zine that considers Wuthering 
Heights equivalent to Sweet Savage 
Lies, RT suffers from a lack of taste. 
They can be, in fact, downright 
tacky. They conduct an annual 
“writers’ conference” (actually 
a kind of carnival for writers 
and fans, something like a sci- 
ence-fiction convention) at 
which authors dress like 
Scarlett O’Hara, or fleshier 
versions of Joan Collins. Male 
cover models smile obligingly and 
pose for hundreds of photos, often 
cuddling (or in a clinch with) fans 
and writers. 

Despite RT’s misinformed literary 
pretensions, it does have a certain 
trailer-park charm. But that pink- 
flamingo sensibility triggers an in- 
tense class bias in the very people 
RT is trying, with a strange reverse 
success, to reach. Flaunting a male 
cover model named Fabio as their 
poster boy, RT has given interviews 
not just to People but also to Forbes 
and The Wall Street Journal. Predict- 
ably enough, these middlebrow 
publications, anxious not to be seen 
empathizing with such proletarian 
types, sneer at romance with con- 
siderable vigor. These articles, 
rooted in disdain and class insecu- 
rity, don’t understand what ro- 
mance is about and can’t explain 
why it’s important. 
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But a single tacky PR campaign 
doesn’t explain why romance is 
undeniably less respectable even 
than horror or science fiction, its 
most-disdained cousins. The chief 
reason lies, I think, at the heart of 
the genre. All genre fiction focuses 
on larger-than-life situations, but 
romance uses heightened emotion- 
al intensity, not action, to grip the 
reader. Quotes pulled out of context 
from romances (Forbes used: “I’m 


hungry .. . but not for food”) strike 
the casual reader as being luridly 
overheated. And yet “I’m hungry 
but not for food” is exactly the sort 
of banal thing people say to one 
another while courting. Reading a 
romance quote out of context is like 
seeing a naked person on the sub- 
way — an awkward and inappro- 
priate intimacy with a stranger. If 
the naked person has some cellulite 
and a few blemishes (as does most 


This Fierce Splendor 


inappropriate intimacy with a stranger. If the na- 


Ked person has some cellulite and a few blemishes (as does most 
of the prose in genre fiction), the experience is that much more 


embarrassing. 


Writers to Start With 
Catherine Coulter 


If you've never read a romance novel 
but think you'd like to check one out, 
Coulter is a good place to start. Her 
prose is crisp and she retains a little 
more emotional distance than other 
romance writers. She has a fine sense 
of history, and her characters are 
well grounded in their worlds. Season 
of the Sun is a good recent example of 
Coulter’s reserved sense of drama. 


Jude Devereaux 
.. has been writing funny page- 
turners, often with a suspenseful ele- 


ment, for a long time. Her characters 

are entertaining and sympathetic; she 
has a knack for wonderful fantasies. 

She’s immensely popular, and she de- 
serves it. Her prose is uncluttered. All 
of her books are charming, but my fa- 
vorite is an old book called The Bandit. 


Laura Kinsale 

My favorite romance writer. Her books 
are almost unbearably intense. Her 
characters tend to be highly flawed 
and painfully sympathetic, and her 
storylines are almost epic. She writes 
in sensitive prose that sometimes car- 
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of the prose in genre fiction), the 
experience is that much more 
embarrassing. 


This intimacy and emotional inten- 
sity make romance fundamentally 
different from other genres. Ro- 
mance as a rule pays better atten- 
tion to character development than 
any other genre — you need to 
know a character pretty well before 
you'll accept “I’m hungry but not 
for food.” It’s true that a great deal 
of romance is sentimental in the 
worst sense — it uses cheap, unfair 
tactics to wring emotional involve- 
ment from the reader. But a few 
writers go deeply and honestly 
enough into their characters to cre- 
ate a genuine spark of empathy. Ro- 
mance is often described by readers 
as addictive; I think it’s the poten- 
tial for this powerful tug of empa- 
thy that forms the addictive core 

of romance. 


Genre fiction is something you 
“get” or you don’t. But romantic 
fiction plays a major and satisfying 
role in the lives of millions of work- 
ing women. Before you write these 
women off as shallow consumerists 
or victims of Cheez Whiz Culture, I 
hope you'll remember your brainy 
ex-girlfriend who devours true 
crime novels, or your brother who 
loves Dostoevsky and Stephen 
King, or even that slightly lumpy 
naked lady on the subway. @ 


ries an attractive whiff of the eigh- 
teenth century. Of her books that are 
in print, I like Prince of Midnight the 
best, but Seize the Fire is also terrific. 
Penelope Williamson 

... Writes romance in the best sense 
of the word: big, passionate books 
about eccentrics and clairvoyants 
and risk-takers. She’s also a careful 
prose stylist and an excellent his- 
torian who uses historical detail in 
fresh ways. Her most recent book is 
a sweeping medieval called Keeper 
of the Dream. @ 


Dangerous Men and Adventurous Women 


This is not the first attempt at academic 
criticism of romance novels, but it is 
probably the most sensible. The writers 
of these essays are not primarily aca- 
demics, but successful romance writers 
who stake their livelihoods on the ques- 
tion: what do women see in these books, 
anyway? Editor Krentz sees the romance 
as a kind of traditional tale, and the es- 
says explore different elements of these 
tales — the demon lover, the warnor 
hero, the virgin heroine. The approach is 
essentially anthropological: let's look at 
these cultural artifacts and see if we 
can figure out what they mean. 


The chief academic flaw of this book is 
its lack of a theoretical framework, but 
that is precisely what makes it useful to 
a general audience. Most of these writ- 
ers define themselves as feminists, but 
their feminism is based on a fondness 
and respect for actual women, not on 
theoretical models. There are a few 
weak essays here, but most are read- 
able, fascinating looks into the fiction 
read by real women in the real world. 
—Augusta Wynde 


* 
Just what is she like — this woman who is 
able to have such a devastating and power- 
ful effect on the hero? 


She is the kind of woman | would like 

to have for a daughter, the kind of woman 
I'd like to imagine that | am, or could be 

if | were ever tested the way that she is 
tested. She is a strong, independent 
woman, perfectly capable of taking care 

of herself if she must. In the contemporary 
stories, the heroines usually have careers, 
they have lives that are full and rich even 
before the hero emerges on the scene. In 
historical novels, the heroine is often por- 
trayed as a woman out of step with the 
repressive society into which she is born. 
Historical heroines are rebels, hoydens, 
and they suffer for their spirit and indepen- 
dence — until, that is, the hero comes 
along to be intrigued by and fall in love 
with the very qualities that are getting 

her into so much trouble. 


| try to give the heroines in my books the 
traits and qualities traditionally reserved for 
the heroes in other types of fiction: honor, 
loyalty, integrity, courage, intelligence, and 
good old-fashioned grit. The heroine may 
begin the book unhappy, even in deadly 
peril, but she is a survivor. By the story’s 
end her world is in order and her future 

is rosy because she, along with her hero, 
have made it that way. 


No longer does the hero walk on stage 
and take control of the story by saving the 
heroine from the villain’s evil clutches. In- 
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Dangerous Men 

and Adventurous Women 
(Romance Writers on the Appeal 
of the Romance) 


Jayne Ann Krentz, Editor. 1992; 186 pp. 


$12.95 ($15.45 postpaid) from University 
of Pennsylvania Press, P. O. Box 4836, 
Hampden Station, Baltimore, MD 21211; 
800/445-9880 


stead, they meet and surmount danger to- 
gether. In the process the hero is exposed 
to the heroine’s “heroic” qualities. First he 
is intrigued, then he offers her a grudging 
respect, and ultimately he finds himself fall- 
ing in love with this woman who is so re- 
sourceful, so brave, so strong. In romances, 
the heroine can remain true to herself and 
still win the love and approbation of a 
strong man. No matter what trials and 
tribulations are thrown at the heroine, she 
emerges at the end of the story strong 
enough to triumph over it all. 

—Penelope Williamson 


| can only shake my head in bewilderment 
when | hear the romance novel criticized 
for depicting women as being submissive to 
domineering men. Are the critics reading 
the same books | am? What is the ultimate 
fate of the most’arrogant, domineering, 
ruthless macho hero any romance writer 
can create? He is tamed... . 


Is the romance writer guilty of distorting 
reality? Of offering women a false view of 
their own power in the world? Guilty as 
charged, and thank God. Creating a fantasy 
world is one of the primary functions of all 
popular fiction. The mystery novel gives us 
a world of perfect justice, the western a 
world with no moral ambiguities. And the 
romance novel gives us two empowered 
and integrated human beings. 


The romance novelist has an implicit con- 
tract with the reader who buys her book 
to portray life exactly as it is not. For the 
time that a reader is absorbed in a love 
story, she is not only safe from harm but 
empowered to rise above every limitation, 
every obstacle, every worry that confronts 
her. The heroine can be threatened, but by 
God that chin had better shoot up in the 
air pretty damn quick and those small 

fists had better start swinging. 

—Susan Elizabeth Phillips 
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And Giveth 


Perfect submission, perfect delight =“ 
Visions of rapture now burst on my sight; - 
Angels descending, bring from above 
Echoes of mercy, whispers of love. 


BY NANCY E. HALL 


‘EARS FILLED 


down my cheeks. 
All around me the 
music swirled, bright 
and alien, with strange un- 
dercurrents and flourishes. 
Happy voices, joyous energy. 
For me, echoes of misery, 
whispers of dread. This was 
not a vision of rapture. This 
was a nightmare at 10:30 in 
the morning, a twilight zone 
of sacred music: the gospel hymn. 


On that Sunday twenty years ago, I stood on 

the raised platform at the front of my new church 
home. I was the choir director; this was my first 
professional position as a church musician. And 

I was overcome, not with ecstasy of the spirit, but 
with desolation. Where were the great hymns of 
my Lutheran upbringing? Where was my Bach? 
Where was “A Mighty Fortress”? 


Luckily, the pastor was tall and hid me from the 
congregation. When I sat down I used the volu- 
minous sleeve of my choir robe to wipe my eyes. 
I was already forming a plan: “I will convert them 
to good, solid sacred music. This is why God has 
sent me here: to minister among the musically 
unenlightened.” 


If you grew up on gospel songs and hymns, at 
this point you may either be cheering me on or 
taking offense. Let me assure you that my musi- 
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Nancy E. Hall 
is the minister of 
music at the First 
Baptist Church of 
Berkeley, and is 
currently a Doctor 
of Ministry can- 
didate at the San 
& Francisco Theolog- 
“ae ical Seminary. She 
is writing her dis- 
sertation on women 
hymn writers. 


Sisters of Sacred Song 


cal dark night of the soul passed and my tightly 
constructed standards of taste became more pli- 
ant. It took me a long time to admit I was a hymn 
snob. To this day nothing moves me more deeply 
than the church music of my childhood — majes- 
tic German chorales. But when one’s nose is high 
in the air, one misses much of the human drama 
played out through song. Neither music nor min- 
istry can be a living, breathing work until one is 
open to the diverse ways in which the human 
spirit finds meaning and expression. 

I have journeyed with gospel songs and hymns 
through the years; they have opened my eyes, 
ears, and heart. I now have greater respect for the 
variety of sacred music traditions alive in our 
land. I also have a new, more appropriate mis- 
sion: that of exploring the contribution women 
have made to the body of sacred song. 


Women have written, composed, and sung 
praise to God since time began. In my research 
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Close to Thee. 


Fanny J. Crosby. 
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1. Thou, my ev - er-last-ing por - tion, More than friend or life 


to me; 


2. Not for ease. or world-ly pleas-ure, Nor for fame my prayer shall be; 


3. Lead me thro’ the vale of shad - ows, Bear me o’er life’s fit - ful sea; 


I have read thousands of pages in books and 
journals on sacred music, and I have found 

no more than one or two pages in a hundred 
where women are discussed as poets and com- 
posers. Something is guiding me, urging me to 
give closer attention to women as the writers 
of hymn texts. This same spirit draws me to 
study women who wrote gospel hymns. Poetic 
justice, perhaps? Those whom I once condemned 
coming back to haunt me? Happily, these are 
friendly spirits. 


What are “gospel” songs and hymns? There was 
a time when I would have embraced these words 
from the Harvard Dictionary of Music:! 


One phenomenon connected with American con- 
gregational song of the latter part of the nineteenth 
century was the gospel song. Many of its texts 
were closely connected with the doctrine of salva- 
tion by grace, and their content sometimes seems 
to be an irritatingly priggish assumption of Chris- 
tian superiority. Both as literature and as music 
they plumbed the depths of commonness, but 
nevertheless their influence extended beyond the 
confines of the revival meeting into the regular 
services of the church. The tunes were pallid 
imitations of popular songs... . 


For more objective information, we turn to 
A Survey of Christian Hymnody:? 


Perhaps the most phenomenal of the develop- 
ments of Christian song in the second half of the 
nineteenth century was the appearance and wide- 
spread popularity of the gospel song. . . . In 1874, 
Philip P. Bliss compiled a small collection, Gospel 
Songs, published in Cincinnati. That title became 
the generic label by which all subsequent songs 
of this type became known. 


These songs, which appealed to the masses of 
people, were used most effectively in services 

of evangelistic emphasis. The tunes were simple, 
popular melodies, which usually included a re- 
frain. They were quickly learned and easily 


remembered by the common people. The melodic 
line was supported by simple harmonic structure 
with infrequent changes of harmony. 


Gospel hymns are uncomplicated, emotional, 
and repetitive. They are rarely loaded down with 
doctrine or theological precepts. They are meant 
to touch hearts. For many people these hymns 
are lifelong companions, reminding them of their 
childhood and their discovery of faith. Gospel 
songs are story songs. 


This is the story of an extraordinary woman, a 
poet whose hymns are greatly loved and have 
been sung for generations: Fanny Crosby, the 


“queen of gospel hymns.” 
I know I shall see in His beauty 
The King in whose law I delight, 
Who lovingly guardeth my footsteps 
And giveth me songs in the night. 


BORN IN THE small town of South East (now 
part of Brewster) in Putnam County, New York 
on March 24, 1820, Frances never saw the beauty 
of the surrounding countryside. An eye infection, 
exacerbated by the inept methods of a quack 
“doctor,” blinded her before she was two months 
old. Within the next year, the death of Fanny’s 
father forced her mother to take work as a ser- 
vant for a wealthy local family. 


The Crosbys were poor in material things but 
rich in faith. Fanny grew up in an extended 
family, mainly under the loving care of her 
grandmother. They were descendants of the 
original Massachusetts Bay Colony — solid, 
industrious and literate. Evenings were spent 
reading together and reciting poetry. Fanny lis- 
tened, absorbed by the Iliad and the Odyssey, by 
the works of Milton, and particularly attentive 
to her grandmother’s reading from the Bible. 


Because she was so young when blinded, and 
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Fine. 


S.—All a-long my pil-grim jour-ney, Savy-ior, let me walk with Thee. 


DS.—Glad-ly will I toil and suf-fer, On-ly 


let me walk with Thee. 


D.8.—Then the gate of life ter-nal May I Thee. 


with the help of a loving, nurturing family, 
Fanny refused to accept pity for her disability. 
An early attempt Fanny made at writing verse 
included the following lines: 


How many blessings I enjoy, 

That other people don’t; 

To weep and sigh because I’m blind, 
I cannot — and I won't! 


At fourteen Fanny entered the New York Insti- 
tute for the Blind in Manhattan. She completed 
her own education, then remained at the school 
as a teacher for twenty-three years. Fanny con- 
tinued to develop her gift for writing poetry. 
Her reputation as “The Blind Poetess” grew, 
especially with the publication of The Blind 

Girl and Other Poems in 1844. 


Thou my everlasting portion, 
More than friend or life to me; 
All along my pilgrim journey, 
Savior, let me walk with Thee. 
Not for ease or worldly pleasure, 
Nor for fame my prayer shall be; 
Gladly will I toil and suffer, 
Only let me walk with Thee. 


Fanny Crosby did not write a hymn text until 
she was forty-one. Through her years as student 
and teacher at the Institution, she maintained 
the deep faith in God that her pious New Eng- 
land upbringing had nurtured. She enjoyed her 
acclaim as “The Blind Poetess” and made the ac- 
quaintance of several American presidents and 
other dignitaries. But in 1849 Fanny experienced 
a crisis of faith. A cholera epidemic struck New 
York. In Manhattan alone, as many as 800 a week 
were succumbing to the disease. Surrounded by 
death, Fanny questioned whether her life was 
truly worthwhile. Her success as a poet was a 
worldly success. How did God view her fame? 
What true service had she given humanity? 


These questions led her to a series of revival 
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meetings at the Methodist Broadway Taber- 
nacle. Fanny, who had grown up in a strict, 
pious household, found herself captivated by 

the fervent hymn singing and the vigor of these 
meetings. Personal testimonies of faith were a 
highlight, along with lengthy, emotional sermons 
punctuated with shouts of “Amen” and “Halle- 
lujah!” Her spirituality deepened and broadened, 
Fanny rededicated her life as a Christian. 


In 1858, at thirty-eight, she married Alexander 
Van Alstyne, a fellow graduate of the Institution 
for the Blind. It was a romance rooted in poetry 
and music: Van deeply admired Fanny’s writing, 
and Fanny, an accomplished musician herself, 
was taken with the scholarly and musical young 
man. They resigned their positions at the Insti- 
tute for a quieter life on Long Island, where 

Van began to give private.music lessons. 


‘Tis the blessed hour of prayer, 

when the tempted and tried 
To the Savior who loves them their sorrow confide; 
With a sympathizing heart He removes ev’ry care — 
What a balm to the weary! O how sweet to be there! 


In this more rustic setting, Fanny sought peace 
and seclusion from the commotion of New York 
City. In 1859 she gave birth to a child; tragically, 
the baby lived but a short time. “The angels came 
down and took our infant up to God and His 
throne,” Fanny said. Throughout the rest of her 
life, she said little more about this great sadness; 
it is not even known whether the child was a boy 
or a girl. Dispirited, Fanny and Van returned to 
the familiar surroundings of Manhattan in 1860, 
a city deeply involved in what we now call the 
Second Great Awakening. 


THIS LATEST American revival of faith was 
sweeping the nation. In the First Great Awaken- 
ing, of the mid-eighteenth century, churches sent 
out waves of missionaries to “convert the hea- 
then” in foreign lands. Now there was a great 
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outburst of concern for spiritual conditions 
within the US, particularly in the rapidly grow- 
ing and industrializing cities and towns. This 
was the era when the Young Men’s Christian 
Association formed, providing devotional meet- 
ings and Bible classes for young persons. The 
YMCA also provided assistance to the needy 
and oppressed of the community. 


People experiencing this revival wanted new 
songs to sing. The severe and formal hymns of 
earlier times had fallen from favor. Heavy image- 
ry of sin and hell gave way to brighter, more 
devotional texts, and hymn tunes that were 
cheerful and energetic. This time of awakening 
was a revival of the heart and spirit, as well as 
the intellect. The scene was set for Fanny Crosby’s 
greatest contribution of her faith and her gifts. 


All the way my Savior leads me 
Cheers each winding path I tread, 
Gives me grace for ev’ry trial, 
Feeds me with the living bread. 
Tho’ my weary steps may falter 
And my soul athirst may be, 
Gushing from the Rock before me, 
Lo! a spring of joy I see. 


In 1864 a mutual friend suggested that Fanny 
meet William Bradbury, a man as prolific with 
melodies as Fanny was with verses. Bradbury, 
desperate for quality religious lyrics to match 
with his tunes, was eager to meet the blind poet. 
At their first encounter, Bradbury said this to 
Fanny: “I thank God that we have at last met, for 
I think you can write hymns; and I have wished 
for a long time to have a talk with you.” When 
Fanny left, she promised to come back in one 
week with a sample hymn. William Bradbury 
was overjoyed with what she brought him on 
her return. Fanny, remarking on this new part- 
nership, said “It now seemed to me that the 
great work of my life had really begun.” 


Bradbury’s tunes were a welcome breath of 
fresh air. Fanny could hear a melody and quick- 
ly match words to it. Together, they produced 


songs that the masses embraced. At last, here 
were hymns anyone could sing and enjoy. 


Fanny’s poetry was light and informal, but it also 
possessed warmth and the power to touch deep 
emotions. “As long as I have a publishing house 
you will always have work,” Bradbury told her. 
For many years to follow, Fanny Crosby pro- 
vided the firm of William B. Bradbury and Com- 
pany with at least three hymns a week. These 
were matched with tunes and published in an 
endless stream of gospel songbooks. Fanny often 
wrote six or seven hymn texts a day, composing 
them in her head late at night, committing the 
stanzas to memory, then dictating the hymns 

to a friend the next day. 


The Guinness Book of World Records identifies 
Fanny Crosby as history’s “most prolific hymn- 
ist.” We don’t know just how many hymns she 
wrote, for she used many pen names — both 
masculine and feminine — as well as “Miss 
Fanny J. Crosby.” Most estimates put the num- 
ber at somewhere between 8,000 and 9,000. There 
is no doubt that Fanny Crosby was one of the 
most popular, and most prolific, hymn writers 
of all time. Hymnals produced even within the 
last ten years continue to include many of her 
best-loved works. 


Ira Sankey, one of the great gospel singers and 
song leaders of the nineteenth century, reported 
that he “heard her hymns sung in native tongues 
by Swiss peasants and nomadic Bedouins.” By 
1931, well over one hundred million copies of 
Fanny’s hymns had been printed. 


To the work! to the work! we are servants of God, 
Let us follow the path that our Master has trod; 
With the balm of his counsel our strength to renew, 
Let us do with our might what our hands find to do. 


Religious fervor and revival were robust in 
America during the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. People loved Fanny Crosby’s 
hymns because she could communicate in words 
the emotions and experiences of a vast cross-sec- 
tion of humanity. In O For a Thousand Tongues, 
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James I. Warren, Jr., remarks: 


If Fanny Crosby’s hymns were testimonial in 
nature, they reflected an era when testimony was 
more highly regarded than doctrine. If her hymns 
were emotional, they reflected the belief of the 
times that feelings buried deep within the human 
heart can be awakened. If her outlook was some- 
what romantic and rosy, it reflected a time when 
great things were being attempted for God. If her 
values of home, personal virtues, and integrity 
were simplistic, they reflected a time of seeking 
verities amid a changing world. 


Why are Fanny Crosby’s hymns still popular? 
Gracia Grindal, a contemporary hymn writer, has 
judged thousands of hymns for consideration in 
new hymnals and hymn contests. In her article 
“On Writing Hymns at the End of the Century,” 
Grindal writes: 


A hymn is one of the most tightly structured poems 
in the tradition. ... Few poets these days have 
learned the skill of writing such formal verse. . . . To 
speak naturally about God, one’s emotions, and one’s 
ultimate concern in tight restrictive poems is not 
something modern or post-modern poets do well. 


Grindal also notes that congregations are often 
reluctant to sing hymns that delve into specific 
political or theological convictions. Many of the 
modern hymn texts Grindal has read “have been 
too theologically correct, while being fairly me- 
diocre poems.” Congregations return again and 
again to the old songs, because they reflect time- 
less truths and are sincere, simple statements 

of faith. 


Down in the human heart, crushed by the tempter, 
Feelings lie buried that grace can restore; 

Touched by a loving heart, wakened by kindness, 
Chords that are broken will vibrate once more. 


CRITICS WITHIN and without the Protestant 
tradition have dismissed the hymns of Fanny 
Crosby. The author of those words from the 
Harvard Dictionary of Music may well have 

had Crosby’s hymns in mind when writing 

his withering assessment of gospel songs. After 
years of warming to these hymns, I stand with 
those who say, like composer and teacher 
Donald P. Hustad, 


There is probably little to be gained in debating the 
strength or weakness of hymns that have already 
endured and sustained the Christian faith for 100 
years, and are still being sung!”5 


Fanny Crosby lived to be almost ninety-five. 
People loved her as much as they loved her 
hymns. She was known as an untiring worker 
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for the dispossessed. She gave the common people 
a voice. Bernard Ruffin, her biographer, states: 


She did more than write hymns. She was a famous 
preacher and lecturer and a devoted home mission 
worker. In many instances when she spoke at a 
church, people would be lined up for at least a 
block before the service began. . .. When she was 
at home she was a virtual “prisoner of the confes- 
sional” for the scores of people who came on pil- 
grimage from all over the world to see her and 

ask for her advice and prayers.® 


Fanny Crosby refused to use scare tactics in her 
words. A far cry from the fire-and-brimstone 
hymns and sermons of an earlier era, her words 
reflect a gentleness of spirit and an understand- 
ing of human frailty. Her hymns express encour- 
agement and compassion, not condemnation. 
She pleads with listeners not only to accept the 
boundless love of God, but to return that love by 
helping and giving to others, especially those in 
need. Fanny worked with the derelicts in New 
York City’s rescue missions. She spoke out in fa- 
vor of the poor, the elderly, the imprisoned, and 
ethnic minorities. Her songs ring true with the 
voice of one who genuinely cared, bringing 
comfort, hope, energy, and joy. 


Fanny died in Bridgeport, Connecticut on Feb- : 
ruary 12, 1915. Her funeral was the largest ever ee 
seen in that city, even surpassing that of her 

good friend, P.T. Barnum, who also lies in the 

local cemetery. Fanny said that, should a me- 

morial ever be raised in her honor, she wanted 

it to “bring active good and happiness to living 

people.” In 1925, after a fundraising campaign 

for a fitting memorial, the Fanny J. Crosby Me- 

morial Home for the aged opened in Bridgeport. 

It is a cheerful and comfortable place where 

elderly women and men reside to this day. 


And let us remember, Fanny Crosby was blind! 
Thousands of “songs in the night,” speaking en- 
gagements, charitable work, vast correspondence 
and the many friendships to which she was so 
faithful — all were carried out by a tiny, 4'9" 
woman of limited health and sightless eyes. The ae 
little girl who refused pity believed to the end 4 
that she was uncommonly blessed. In her au- | 
tobiography Fanny wrote: 
It seemed intended by the blessed providence of 
God that I should be blind all my life; and I thank 
Him for the dispensation. . . . I verily believe it was 
His intention that I should live my days in physical 
darkness, so as to be better prepared to sing His 
praises and incite others to do so.” 3 


i: 


Her common sense and passion also shine 
through in the opening words of her 1914 article 
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29 Rescue the Perishina. 


to the mar-row way Pa- tient-ly win them; 


1. Res- cue the per-ish-ing, Care for the dy - ing, Snatch them in pit-y from 
2. Tho’ they are slighting Him, Still He is wait-ing, Wait-ing the pen - i- tent NOTES 
8. Down in the human heart, Crashed by the tempter, Feel-ings-lie bur-ied that sae 
4. Res-cue the per-ish-ing, Du - ty de-mands it; Strength for thy la-bor the 1. Harvard Dictionary of Music: 
. Second edition; Harvard 
: University Press, 1972; p. 399. 
2. A Survey of Christian Hymnody: 
it ite William J. Reynolds and Milbum 
Price, Hope Publishing Co., 1987; 
pp. 99, 102. 
3. O For A Thousand Tongues: 
up the fall - en, James I. Warren, Jr., Francis 
Plead with them ear-nest-ly, Plead with them gen-tly, Asbury Press/Zondervan 
Touched by a lov-ing heart, Wak-ened by kind - ness, Press, 1988; p. 138. 


4. “On Writing Hymns at the 
End of the Century,” Gracia 


| 


Grindal, Church Music 79, 


Concordia Publishing House, 
1979; pp. 25, 26. 

5. Fanny Crosby Speaks Again: 
Donald P. Hustad, Hope 
Publishing Co., 1977. 


6. Fanny Crosby: Bernard Ruffin, 
United Church Press, 1976; 
pp. 15-16. 


7. Memories of Eighty Years: 


Frances J. Crosby, James 
H. Earle, 1906. 


8. “On Home and Nation,” 
Fanny Crosby, 1914. 


“On Home and Nation” :8 


I believe that no nation can rise above the level of 
its home life. In reading the spirit of the age I am 
somewhat afraid that we are breaking certain ties 
and permitting certain fires in the home life to die 
out, which is a menace to our national life. Fine 
furniture, buildings, and books alone never make 
a real permanent home. There must be a com- 
munion of souls. 


I salute Fanny Crosby. I am thankful to know 


her. While the majestic hymns of my childhood 


will always be an anchor in my life, I also can 


embrace gospel songs as another rich expression 
of faith and fellowship. There is room in church 


life for all these songs and for those yet to be 
written. Wherever people of faith, hope and 
good will gather to sing hymns, the words 
of Fanny Crosby will live on. 

Oh, the music rolling onward, 

Through the boundless regions bright, 

Where the King in all His beauty 

Is the glory and the light! 

Where the sunshine of His presence 

Ev’ry wave of sorrow stills, 

And the bells of joy are ringing 

On the everlasting hills. @ 
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It hits the visitor immediately on stepping into 
the shop at street level, an immaculate, fastidi- 
ously arranged retail space with lighted dis- 
play cases, garment racks, wall pegboards, a 

magazine rack, colorful flags overhead. It 
looks like any upscale fashion outlet, 
except for most of the merchan- 
dise. Leather and rubber 
jackets and chaps and 
pants and vests and 
jockstraps and 
belts and har- 
nesses; dis- 
play cases filled 
with armbands, pins 
and clips and 
clamps and other bits of much less familiar 
hardware; masks and hoods and whips and 
gags hanging from pegs on the wall; a shoe 
section like any other — except there’s nothing 
but black work boots and black motorcycle 
cops’ boots and black military boots; standing 
among the boots are a couple of mannequin 
torsos strapped into straitjackets — custom 
leather and standard-issue canvas. Hanging on 
one wall are nearly every make and model of 
handcuffs and leg irons in use anywhere in the 
world, and several that went out of fashion (at 
least among law-enforcement departments) a 
century ago. Nearby on a low counter, a cus- 
tomer lies strapped and laced into a total-body 
leather cocoon, testing the sleepsack for pos- 
sible purchase. Apart from him, it’s a quiet 
Wednesday afternoon. | 


The visitor who comes looking for me might 
pass through the employee doors into a laby- 
rinth of little workshops carved out of this old 
commercial building: a mezzanine garment 
manufactory, above the retail space, looks out 
over Fourteenth and Folsom, with a gallery 
that runs, unnoticed from the sales floor, the 
whole length of the store: worktables covered 
with leather and sewing machines and rivets 
and glue, hundreds of heavy manila patterns 
hanging from a clumsy closet rod, walls be- 
hind one worktable covered with glamour 
photos — the collection of a cheerful drag 
queen — cut from fifties fashion magazines. 
The gallery runs to another mezzanine with 
another worktable, a few administrators’ 
desks. I’m camped out at one of these, trying 
to make sense of an inventory spreadsheet. Be- 
hind me is a tiny employee sitdown area, with 
water cooler, fridge, and microwave, and a 
table strewn with gay men’s pornography — 


pretty innocuous stuff when you look at it. A - 
steep staircase, really more a ladder, leads up ears 


to the window that opens onto the roof. Fine 
leather dust is everywhere, and you can just 
about chew the smell. 


It’s afternoon-break time. Rafael the leather- 
cutter is out on the roof; I’m tapping away 
alone. The screen saver on the Mac at the 
next desk scrolls a message to no one, over 
and over. From somewhere far 
below and behind me, I hear an 
indistinct sound, which I have — 
trouble identifying. It could be 
floating up from the passage that 
runs behind the wall with the 


Now I've placed 


handcuff collection, too narrow the 
for two people to pass comfort- it’s straight out 
ably, filled with overstock mer- f N 
chandise, packing materials, and CF 
a tiny shipping department of- Rockwell scene 
fice. Or it could be coming from of a five-vear-old 
the irregularly shaped two-level y 

warren of even more irregular boy who's just 
workshop space behind it, the been spanked 
one with the handlettered sign P ¥ 
hanging from the loft: “Dungeon but the mischief 
Productions, Inc.” I hear it again (whatever it wa s) 
—a sharp report, a yelp, and a 

cheer. Again. Now I can make was worth every 


it out: Whack! “OW!” “Five!” 

Whack! “OW!” “Six!” Whack! 

“OW!” “Seven!” . . . I lose the 
count, but it goes up into the 
twenties, and ends with long 
applause. 


lick. 


A few minutes later, Jaime trudges up the 
stairs with her hands in the back pockets of her 
jeans, and a posture and expression that look 
familiar, but I can’t quite place them. Under 
her Moroccan skullcap, she’s wearing a big 
pout, but her eyes are twinkling as she 

whines, “Ooowww.” 


“What's up?” Now I’ve placed the expression 
— it’s straight out of some Norman Rockwell 
scene of a five-year-old boy who’s just been 
spanked, but the mischief (whatever it was) 
was worth every lick. 


Jaime puts out her lower lip even more. 

“It’s my birthday, and those guys gave me my 
birthday spanks. Now I'll go home all wet and 
Skeeter won’t even be home yet.” I look over at 
the next desk. The message is still scrolling. 
“When I was little, my mom said I was a very 
bad girl and needed to be punished,” it reads. 
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“Now I’m grown up, and guess what, Mom? 
I’m still bad, but now I have someone to 
punish me...” 


Of the thirty or so employees and contractors 
here — the shop is really four legendary busi- 
nesses joined by circumstance into a loose 
confederation of suppliers to the bondage-and- 
fetish trade — of the craftspeople, garment cut- 
ters, sales floor clerks, managers, shippers, only 
a few are women, self-described SM dykes. Not 
only do the “religious” right and the not-so- 
religious hate them, but plenty of moralists of 
other stripes, many in their own gay and fem- 
inist communities, hate them. They do things 
for fun that many want to see ruthlessly sup- 
pressed; they’re a despised minority of an al- 
ready oppressed minority culture. One liberal 
publisher of erotica says unequivocally that 
they are doomed to “an adulthood where 
normal avenues of pleasure are permanently 
blocked,” and that, because of these women 
and the things they do and the small openings 
in our culture’s taboos that have let them begin 
to show themselves in public, indeed because 
of the very existence of these women, we are 
living in “the sad decades of darkness.” 

Who are they? 


JAIME AND SKEETER AND I WALK DOWN 
from Clayton Street through Sunset Tunnel 
Park toward the Cole/Carl nexus. They've cul- 
tivated a thoroughly ambiguous look, these 
two; even the careful observer, accustomed to 
the refined play with and against gender ex- 
pectations that curls through these neighbor- 
hoods of San Francisco, can’t be sure at first 
whether he’s seen two strikingly beautiful 
women, or two exquisitely featured men, or 
one of each. As we pass through the minuscule 
plaza above the tunnel, Skeeter motions to- 
ward a slack-jawed, red-faced form slumped 
on one of the benches. 


“Looks like he’s managed to stay upright, at 
least,” she says in a soft, musical voice, full of 
London. “When I came through this afternoon 
he was face down on the pavement and people 
were just avoiding him. I helped him up and 
got him cleaned up a bit, I guess he'll just be 
sleeping it off for a while. Nobody would even 
talk to him. I’ll never understand that.” 


Lower down we pass people taking the sum- 
mer-evening air on the lawn. “They wouldn’t 
even talk to him or help him up. Passed out 
drunk, who’s he going to harm?” 
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We order dinner at the little cafe and sit 
down, I with a half-sheet of key words to 
toss at them and a copy of a popular literary 
erotica magazine.. 


I start by reading from the editorial quoted 
above. “Somewhere in all of our reptilian 
brains our healthy sex centers are shutting 
down. ... A movement that calls pain ‘pleas- 
ure,’ and which finds its greatest excitement 
in its greatest self-destruction. . . . 1 would be- 
grudge no one their chosen sexual activities; I 
would simply request they quit judging me by 
their standards. . .. Shame-based, rebellious, 
ultimately powerless . . . sad decades of dark- 
ness.” After commenting on what strikes me 
as a bit odd — that a tiny minority of persons 
who practice activities that have been roundly 
damned for centuries stand accused of “judg- 
ing” the majority “by their standards,” I ask, 
“How does that make you feel?” 


Skeeter: Well, my little SMer, how do you feel? 
A little shame? 


Jaime: | can’t speak for anyone else, but I don’t 
think of my sexuality as unhealthy; it’s not 
affecting anyone else but me and my partner, 
and I feel healthier now than I've ever felt 
before in my life. So: baloney! 


Skeeter: How people express themselves sexu- 
ally is based on all sorts of things; I’ve worked 
with abused kids, and I’ve seen the way that 
affe-ts people as they grow up, and I think it’s 
true: everybody’s sexuality is grounded in 
what they see around them, what they see as 

a child. You can’t help but be affected by sur- 
roundings. But for me what true SM is about is 
not shame and doing perverted things and this 
warped sense of guilt; I’ve been in “normal” 
vanilla relationships where there was so much 
emotional abuse — headtrips, being pulled 
through the coals — yet these women would 
absolutely slam SM for being “abusive.” But 

in our relationship we openly discuss and play 
with things — it’s about complete honesty for 
me. If you've got a childhood issue around 
abuse, then it’s a way of working through 
things: you can reclaim the power that you lost 
as a child. Trust and honesty. If you find some- 
one that you can trust, you can go a long way 
toward breaking down guilt and shame; it’s 
very liberating. When you restrict yourself to 
certain positions and certain ways of having 
sex, you're limiting yourself as to the sorts 

of feelings that can come up. 


And who’s to say what SM is — if you say a 
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dirty word in bed or playfully slap someone or 
just play a little rough — where's the border? 
We all have different limits. I have limits, I 
have boundaries, I have things I won’t play 
with, things I don’t even want to look at. We 
all have those; it’s ignorant for people to think 
it’s all about pain and degradation and shame, 
and negative stuff. 


MT: and you're “doomed” to it! 


Jaime, in a hollow Voice Of Doom: “There’s no 
... Way... out.” Her eyes flash at Skeeter. | 
certainly hope not! 


Skeeter: I’ve met a lot of very healthy people 
here into SM, who are exploring their relation- 
ships in ways they never would have done be- 
fore, and can honestly talk to somebody about 
how they feel and what they want and don’t 
want. People seem to have a stereotype of 
what SM is. I’ve had people come up to me 
when we've done scenes at parties and Jaime’s 
been hit around, and they’re talking to me and 
looking at Jaime as if, “This poor girl, she’s 
been hit” — speak to her, ask her how she feels, 
ask her what she gets from this; she’s not a dog 
I’m dragging around and refusing to let voice 
her opinions; we both want this, we’re doing 
this because it’s consensual. We’re not doing 
this because I’ve kidnapped her and she’s 
doing this against her will. 


Jaime: I kind of understand her statement 
about it being a trend. Somehow it’s been 
placed in the eye of fashion; maybe it’s a social 
trend, maybe it’s just becoming more visible. 

I do notice more movies with overtones, and 
more magazines and fashion being linked 
with it. Fashion being the way, it is, maybe 

it’s just a Mad Max era, totally power 

fashion, industrial. 


Skeeter: A lot of it’s about image, because 
leather, SM, whips, crops, toys like that are 
seen as power — and rebellious. Kids on the 
street who want to be really rebellious may 
want to go to some kind of SM-oriented bar, 
but for a lot of people it’s only a fashion thing, 
which really confuses outsiders. You can go 
down to one of the leathermen bars and see all 
these really top-looking people, head-to-toe 
leather, but in terms of SM play — actually 
doing anything sexually — you so much as say 
a bad word to them or give them a slap, it’s 
“Oh, no!” And then I’ve met people who are 
into SM and have complete sadomasochistic 
lifestyles, who have never worn leather in 
their life — go around in cotton shirts and 


trousers — and they’re the biggest perverts 

I know! So Jaime’s right, I think there’s defi- 
nitely been a fashion trend toward looking 
tough or intimidating; but I don’t necessarily 
think that more people are getting into it. 
There have always been people into SM, un- 
derground or not, and now it’s becoming 

a tiny bit more acceptable. 


Jaime: But overall I don’t think it’s becoming 
more accepted. Sex as a whole has got such a 
taboo, rough sex is gonna have an even worse 
taboo. Our own community is turning their 
backs on us, they think that’s where AIDS 
sprang from, the bathhouses and the leather 
bars; some of them are outright blaming us. 


Skeeter: Which is really ironic because as far 
as I’ve ever seen, it’s the leather/SM commu- 
nity that has made the really big step towards 
educating with the safe-sex/ AIDS issue. We 
play hard and we play risky; we have to make 
sure we’ve been safe, whereas people who do 
what they don’t think of as high-risk things, 
maybe low- to medium-risk things, carry 

on doing them — 


Jaime: — and find out they’ve been doing them 
unsafely. 


Skeeter: People in this lifestyle have taken 

on lot of responsibility to do things safely, be- 
cause they’re putting their lives at risk; they’ve 
always taken risks — in the kind of sex they 
have and the kind of relationships they have. 
They take risks — so they make sure they take 
them safely. Now that’s generalizing, because 
there are a lot of idiots out there. But it’s like 
anything, there are ways to learn — classes to 
go to, people to talk to. You learn the basic 
safety rules, and you don’t pick up a crop or 
play with electricity without knowing any- 
thing about it. Even blood sports nowadays 
can be played safely. People doing things 
unsafely, or drunk or high on drugs, scares 
me, as much because of the potential for 
emotional damage as for physical damage; 
responsible people in the SM community 
don’t play that way. 

MT: Tell me about your earliest experiences, 
the tone of where you grew up, your family. 


Jaime: My parents are both European — one 
from Portugal, one from Greece; they’re very 
European. (Laughs.) My father was brought up 
Catholic (and that has nothing to do with the 
Church!). My mother I once thought of as be- 
ing very conservative, but I've only recently 
gotten to know her apart from my father. The 
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father was absolutely the head of household, 
really ran the family, and the family was more 
important than anything like education or my 
own social structure. He is the Lawmaker; the 
mother’s treated like one of the children and 
follows the father’s rules. It became very con- 
stricting, I became rebellious — didn’t want 
to do anything he wanted me to do. My older 
brother recently expressed the opinion that 

I had it harder than he did because I was the 
girl, and had fewer liberties. So I’ve grown 

up to be a person who really needs a lot of 
independence of thought and action; but I like 
playing with the thought of being subject to 
authority — being able to be in a scenario 
where I can be “bad,” as bad as I want to be, 
and know that the consequences will be what 
I want them to be, rather than what they were. 
Does that make sense? 


Skeeter: You're in control of the consequences. 


Jaime: I was very rarely physically punished. 

I can only remember being spanked twice as a 
child; I was always emotionally punished in- 
stead. So some sort of scene which involves 
physical punishment doesn’t bring up my 
childhood — has nothing to do with trying 

to grow through reliving an experience — 
because there wasn’t that experience. 


MT: This I’ve heard again and again from 
people who enjoy these scenes: they were 
rarely physically punished, but certainly knew 
very clear forms of emotional punishment. A 
colleague told me, “I didn’t have discipline 
as a child, so I created it for myself.” 


Jaime: \ can really see a connection now: I get 

a high from being physically punished and be- 
ing told that I’m good, rather than emotionally 
punished and told that I’m bad. Which is ex- 
actly the opposite of my childhood. 


Skeeter: That’s where something like the 
Daddy/Boy roles come in, because what hap- 
pens there is: you set up a relationship where 
you have a Daddy and a Boy — it could bea 
Mommy and a Girl, whatever you like — but 
an authority figure. Like where I get to punish 
Jaime if I feel that she’s been bad; but it’s all 

- done with a love, and a kind of — her know- 
ing that I will always love her — 


Jaime: — and a respect! 


Skeeter: And a respect. There are different lev- 
els: it can be played out literally, where she’s 
acting like a five-year-old, or it can be played 
out on a word level; but it gives her a feeling of 
control. She can feel in control of emotions she 
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wasn’t in control of as a child. And she also 
knows there’s a safeword; she knows that she 
can stop it if it gets to be too much, she knows 
that that’s part of the relationship. It comes 
down to trust — which a lot of people don’t 
explore in their relationships. 


My whole childhood was completely differ- 
ent. | don’t really remember a whole lot before 
about the age of eleven, I just know that my 
Mum pretty much brought us up by herself 
from when I was about nine on. I took care of 
her, I was the carer, because she was in a really 
bad state; she was not well. I was the middle 
child, I was her best friend, and I took care of 
her. That’s how I grew up, being a carer, and 
that’s still very much a part of me. 


came out as a lesbian at fourteen, had no 
guilt about it, felt great about it; among my 
first memories of coming out is that I would 
sleep with women and they would tell me that 
I was male in bed. I didn’t really understand 
what that meant, because I had never slept 
with men! I later learned that they felt I was 
ageressive, that I was pushy, rather than being 
all lovey-dovey and soft and stroky the way a 
lot of people expect lesbians to be. So that was 
my earliest memory of wanting to be rough in 
bed, or wanting some power dynamics in bed. 
And for years I never knew about SM — I 
knew nothing about it except that I liked 

to be pushy in bed! 


Jaime: | have a belief that my “masochism” 
doesn’t stem from my sexuality, but from the 
fact that I enjoy extreme sensations. As a child 
I loved bruises: “Ouch, it hurts,” but when the 
bruise comes up I'd sort of play with it. At a 
very early age I came to the conclusion that 
what other people considered pain and what I 
considered pain were two completely different 
things, and I never trusted the word. When I 
explain to people “why I like pain,” it’s not 
pain, it’s a different sensation. There are some 
sensations that I cannot stand, and one of them 
happens to be tickling; being tickled is the 
worst thing that could possibly happen 

to me under the sun. 


_ Skeeter: She will immediately burst into tears! 


Jaime: I would rather be electrocuted than 
tickled! Scrapes aren’t necessarily very erotic, 
paper cuts are annoying ... 


Skeeter: It’s amazing, you can beat her so badly 
and bruise her so deeply and she'll just be stoic 
and take it, and yet she’ll nick herself on a 
piece of paper, and she’s screaming — 
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Jaime: Bloody murder! 


Skeeter: — and going on about it for days. Like 
she says, it’s a completely different kind of 
sensation, not an erotic sensation, not a consen- 
sual sensation. When people talk about “How 
can you bear to have that pain inflicted, and 
why do you ‘enjoy pain’,” it’s exactly what she 
said: it’s not about pain as you know it. It can 
be about being tickled, it can be about being 
stroked, about having certain sensory depriva- 
tions, about all sorts of different sensations in 
the body. That’s one of the things people miss 
completely, they think Being Hurt is what 

SM is all about. 


Jaime: That it’s about one person hurting 
another person. 


Skeeter: And yet we do it emotionally all the 
time, but it’s not considered SM. To me that’s 
really ironic. 


Jaime: | didn’t really have any experiences un- 
til 1 was maybe nineteen. My first intro to SM 
was not a good one; it was a girlfriend of mine 
asking me to hit her in bed, and I didn’t see 
the point of that; I got very angry about it. Not 
because I felt there was a bad connection be- 
tween pain or violence and sex; I didn’t feel 
that at all: I just refused to think of myself as a 
violent person at that time in my life. I set that 
experience aside, went on with my life for a 
few years, and then finally by chance discov- 
ered the SM underground in San Francisco. 


MT: What happened? 


Jaime: I decided at one point that I wanted to 
write lesbian erotica. So I wrote a few stories 
that had nothing to do with SM, nothing to 
do with power sex. I needed some instruction, 
so I went to A Different Light bookstore and 
asked the counterperson if there were any 
books on writing erotica that I could use as 
manuals, and she suggested that, rather than 
buying an instructional book, I read Macho 
Sluts and Trash. So I read them, and found 
them extremely exciting and scary. I must have 
read Macho Sluts three times in a row from 
front cover to back cover, and each time dif- 
ferent stories gained more appeal. Stories that 
were once terrifying and scary were sudden- 
ly not: they were erotic. 


At the time I was working at a hardware store, 
and the authors of both those books had come 
in and sought my help as a counterperson 
there, for things that — well, I knew why they 
were buying chains and hooks and stuff, but I 


didn’t recognize them as the authors of these 
books. My friend at the bookstore had been in- 
vited to a housewarming party; these were all 
the women that were supposed to be so scary, 
the Lesbian SM Underground; she was a bit 
nervous about going by herself, so I went 
along. And when the author of one of the 
books answered the door, I knew her from the 
hardware store. I was suddenly jolted into this 
scene, and that was it — from that one party, I 
suddenly got on mailing lists for everything 
kinky in the city! (Laughs.) 


I went to my first play party 
and didn’t do anything; I just 
watched, and was consumed 


Skeeter: It’s 


by everything that went on, got amazing, you can 
very flustered, and very red in beat her so badl 
the face from excitement, got y 
propositioned up the ying- and bruise her so 
ang, and I had to go home. 
(They both lau oh) deeply and she'll 
Skeeter: | didn’t suddenly just be stoic and take 
stumble across some kind of it, and yet she'll 
underground movement. I’d had 
this thing going on about the nick herself on a 
way I was in bed, I knew that I piece of paper, and 
had some fantasies about doing he’ ; 
bondage and slapping people she's screaming — 
around, and played with that a . 
little with a couple of girlfriends J aime. 


when I was quite young. But it 
never really went any further | 
than that. But then gradually, in 
London, living and being a les- 
bian, the type of friends 

I was making were women that went around 
in leather jackets, and we all liked being tough 
and rough. Eventually a group of people just 
got together and said: look, let’s start a club, 
let’s actually have a dance club or whatever 
— we didn’t really know the words for it, but 
we did it — and a whole group of us started 
hanging out at this club. We started to learn 
about SM and what it meant, and wanted to 
try things out, but we were all novices, all 
fairly new at it. Nobody really had any contact 
with the experienced SMers in London, who 
were mainly straight people, older people 
who had professional jobs, and held play par- 
ties — there was no way into that. And there 
was the gay men’s leather bar scene, which 
was very established, but again, no women 
allowed. There wasn’t really any place for 
young SM lesbians, so we formed our own 
club. But we weren't really SM lesbians, we 


Bloody murder! 
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Skeeter, the 
author, Jaime. 


were just tough lesbians. It grew until we 
started learning things, and people came with 
skills and started sharing, and people started 
defining themselves. 


Then I came to San Francisco and it was very 
defined. I met people who had written about 
it, found shops where they sold the toys — it 
was amazing to come here and see that it was 
all out there. You could go to play parties, 
you could buy the toys, rather than finding 

a clothespin and having to think up uses for 
it. But overall it was very much more grad- 
ual for me. 


Jaime looks at her with bright eyes. 

Skeeter: And then I met Jaime! 

MT: How did that happen? 

Jaime: She was my best friend's girlfriend. 


Skeeter: The classic. We were very compatible 
in lots of ways, but our first contact was 
through having a scene and finding that we’re 
very compatible: I’m a “sadist,” she’s a “mas- 
ochist”! (They both laugh.) Our relationship 
just grew from there. 


S KEETER: WHEN YOU REALIZE that you're 
gay, you can become alienated from family 
members, school friends, and people you grew 
up with, because a lot of them won’t accept 
you; you become part of a minority group. 
Then within the gay community, if you then 
come out as leather- or SM-oriented, you then 
find a whole other group of people, people 
who are gay or lesbian as well, excluding you, 
and pushing you into an even smaller group. 
So you get pushed and pushed, into this 
smaller and smaller — 
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Jaime: Micro-group. 

Skeeter: Which gets ridiculous. Rather than 
saying, “We're all oppressed, so what if 
you're into something I’m not? I respect your 
choices.” It makes me sad — everybody’s got 
some kind of perversion or fantasy, whether 
they choose to play it out in a very harmful 
way, or to live a lifestyle that’s accepting of 
what's inside. It’s so judgmental to go around 
saying “your perversion’s worse than mine” 
or “mine isn’t a perversion.” I have things that 
are very hard for me to take, certain scenes: 
anything about child abuse or playing out 
child abuse, anything around Nazis/Jews, 
about slaves and black/white issues, anything 
around prison scenes. I have a hard time with 
all of those, and find myself getting judgmen- 
tal, saying it’s wrong. I fight that hard, because 
I really don’t want to censor anybody. 1 know 
what feels wrong to me, and I have reasons 
why it feels wrong, but again all those things 
can be played out in a very safe, honorable, 
consensual environment with people making 
adult choices. I don’t like people telling me 
what's right and wrong, and I shouldn’t be 
doing it with other people. There are certain 
things I have some real strong boundaries 
around that I won’t have pushed. They’re 
there for a reason. We’ve come up against 
things that we’ve had to put boundaries on; 
like Jaime says, most things we were pretty 
much agreed on, but there were a couple of 
issues that were fundamentally different for 
us, and we had to come to an agreement; but 
it’s not for me to dictate some other couple’s 
boundaries in their play. 


Jaime: | just remembered my first experience 
with kinky stuff — I just remembered that be- 
fore that scene where my girlfriend wanted me 
to hit her, I had been playing with bondage for 
years; I completely forgot about that! 


Skeeter: Conveniently? (Laughs.) 


Jaime: Conveniently forgot. (Laughs.) Oh, don’t 
worry, I was the bonder. I became very good 
at knots at an early age. 


MT: It amazes me how often you can ask 
people who claim to be utterly vanilla, what 
kinds of games they played as children, and 
they'll have been full of — cowboys and 
indians, cops and robbers, tying up, 

prisoner of war... 

Skeeter: Or the wounded soldier and the nurse, 


that’s always a good one. (Laughs.) That was 
my favorite! 
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MT: Jaime, you said that in those bondage 
things you were the top? 


_Jaime: As a child it was both, it was having 

my hands tied and trying to get out of it. Then, 
once getting out of it, tying someone else. But 
in my early sexuality, when I was about seven- 
teen — maybe a year and a half into my lesbi- 
anism — it was a reflex, more than anything 
else, to pick up things that I could tie with. 


Skeeter: You saw your dad tie up the truck. 
You said one of the knots you used the other 
night you learned from your Dad. 


Jaime: Yeah, I learned how to make knots 
from my father, like fishing knots, and tying 
up rubbish on the back of the truck to go to 
the dump. I guess it wasn’t a reflex, it was a 
learned thing, to tie things, to tie people, tie 
things down, make them immobile. Heh! 


Skeeter: Tie ‘em down! 


Jaime: Tie ‘em down! Wonder how she is — 
(Laughs.) Wonder if she’s still there. 


Skeeter: Tied up! 
Jaime: Yeah! 


Mr: THERE SEEMS TO BE all kinds of 
politics around the terms that are used for the 
things you like. I’ve found the terms unsatis- 
factory: none of them really expresses it. But 
what do you call yourself? 


Skeeter: Skeeter. Fun. I’m just me. One day I’m 
in sweats with my little baseball cap, knockin’ 
around playing ball, and the next I’m all in 
leather, I’m a lot of different things. I’m into 
SM itself, I’m into leather just as a look, I’m 
into being a sadist, I’m into being a caring, 
protecting daddy, I’m into a loving relation- 

_ ship with my girlfriend. I don’t choose to put 
myself in any box; if I’m asked, I’m a lot of dif- 
ferent things on different days. And like you 
say, I like to use the words interchangeably, 
because what is SM to me is not SM to some- 
one else; if I say “I’m an SM dyke” everyone’s 
going to interpret that as they will, and that to 
me is not very satisfactory. You have to get to 
know me to know what I’m into. So [ don’t 
know that I can define myself just like that. 


Jaime: I’m a conservative and I think you're all 
sick. 1am Woman, hear me roar. How many 
cliches can we come up with? Sorry! 


Skeeter: And again, depending on what people 
will yell out and abuse me with, or decide that 
I’m this or I’m that, I will take that label and 
I’ll defend it: I'll say, “Yes, I’m this.” If me 


being “an SM dyke” is challenging to some- 
one, then, yeah, I’ll be an SM dyke. If I’m talk- 
ing to a group of SM people then maybe I can 
feel safe enough to play around with other 
words or ideas. I love people and I love all 
different kinds of people, I see the straight 
SMers, who are very different from lesbian 
or gay SMers, and then there’s this common 
ground for all of us. I just like to get to know 
people and see what they’re into. I try not 

to label anyone; of course, I do, but I try 

not to. It’s very damaging. 


(Jaime cocks an ear: the jukebox is playing “When 
a Man Loves a Woman.”) 


Jaime: This song is so pertinent! (Laughs.) 


WE TAKE A BREAK from conversation. I’ve 
brought along an anthology of John Willie’s 
work, and Jaime and Skeeter are soon lost 

in the fetishist’s watercolors. I’m lost in 
meditation on Skeeter’s “I try not to label 
anyone.” It sounds hackneyed. So does “love 
thy neighbor.” Time and again these two en- 
counter others who expect — who demand — 
that they categorize themselves under one of 
the terms offered by the dictionary, the press, 
psychoanalytic literature, politicians, or their 
own community. (The all-too-prevalent terms 
“sadism” and “masochism” are particularly 
galling: that the pioneering Krafft-Ebing 
chanced to attach the names of a third-rate 
Enlightenment intellectual and a second-rate 
stroke-novelist to very fuzzily defined com- 
plexes of fantasy and practice is at best a 
degrading historical accident.) 


Practicing “SM Dykes” (or whatever term they 
may proudly or reluctantly be using the day 
you talk with them) must all too frequently 
respond to a kind of argumentum per diction- 
arium, running: “Sadism is the practice of 
deriving sexual gratification from inflicting 
pain and suffering on another; it says so right 
here in the dictionary. That's clearly violence, 
which we all know is wrong. You must there- 
fore, in the name of [Here insert sweetness & 
light, God, science, public safety, feminism, psy- 
chological health, the revolution .. . ], desist or be 
suppressed.” This species of argument holds 
water with otherwise thoughtful people de- 
scribed by Eric Voegelin as those “who appar- 
ently as part of a college education had picked 
up the idea that science was a warehouse of 
dictionary definitions.” 

Indeed, the dictionary labels — “sadism” and 
“masochism” and “fetishism” and “homosexu- 
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Skeeter: 
You can beat up 
on somebody as 

much as you want, 

you can physically 
inflict as much 
pain, or sensation, 
or deprivation as 
you want — that’s 
not what really 
matters to me. 


What matters to me 
is when somebody 
gives it up, when 
somebody emotion- 
ally and spiritually 

gives it to you. 


ality” and the like — signify neither pathol- 
ogies nor symptoms; they signify normal and 
near-universal aspects of human sexuality; but 
they tart them up in impressive-sounding 
pseudoscientific terms that pathologize the 
normal. (The phrase is James Hillman’s, but 
one can appreciate its truth without surrender- — 
ing to Jungian ideologizing.) It is the labels 
themselves that are symptoms of pathology 
— symptoms of the destruction of Western 
science over the last few centuries. 


“Science” (Latin scientia translat- 
ing Greek episteme) until recently 
meant the search for substance 
in all realms of being — nature, 
human being, society, history — 
and the dignity of science was its 
openness to such a search. It is a 
“quest” guided by the questions 
(quaestiones) that all human be- 
ings ask — at least until they 
have the desire to ask such ques- 
tions stomped out of them by 
professional educators. The ide- 
ology that grants supremacy to 
the mathematizing sciences of 
natural phenomena, seeking not 
only to devalue but to destroy 
the sciences of substance, is a 
relatively recent development, 
which began only about four 
centuries ago and reached its 
peak of destructiveness around 
the turn of the present century, 
when various forms of positiv- 
ism had reduced to rubble most 
of the sciences outside of what 
are now called, with an odor of 
arrogance, the “hard” sciences. 


Bluntly stated, our participa- 
tion in the passionate welter 
of human existence prompts 


different quaestiones from those raised by the 
phenomena of the external world. Once posi- 
tivist bias, with its insistence on disregarding 
everything not susceptible to consideration 
on the level of the phenomenal sciences, in- 
fects psychology, its very subject matter — 
the human soul, after all, that sensorium of 
transcendence discovered and rediscovered 
throughout human history — disappears. The 
grotesque materialist “psychology” that re- 
sulted from the infection has left a deposit in 
our language that not only obscures the very 
problems a science of the soul should be dis- 
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covering, but also maims the lives of human 
beings who struggle under the burden of a 
vocabulary that rules humanity out of court 

— that does indeed pathologize normal ex- 
periences that were perfectly well understood 
as recently as Shakspere’s time. (Can you hon- 
estly imagine a couple of characters in Shak- 
spere, let alone Sophocles, earnestly discussing 
concerns about their “abnormal masochistic 
tendencies” ?) 


In our own time, human beings who ask the 
questions human beings ask, who experience 
things human beings experience (even such in- 
nocuously normal ones as erotic ambivalence, 
consciousness of divinity, fantasies of “antiso- 
cial behavior,” desire for rituals that symbolize 
externally the inner drama of the soul), are im- 
prisoned — physically or spiritually — for not 
measuring up to the “scientific” standard of 
eunuch robot. And not all “SM Dykes” are as 
fortunate as these two chuckling over John 
Willie’s damsels in distress: as rough as Jaime 
and Skeeter have had it, many of a generation 
just a few years older only managed to recover 
their awareness of their own humanity after 
bearing for years a crushing weight of shame 
and guilt. However long their road to recovery 
might stretch ahead of them, they can refuse, 
at least, like Jaime and Skeeter, to be labeled 
for more than a few minutes at a time by any 
of the opaque nineteenth-century terms that 
ideological madmen coined for the purpose of 
justifying their own pathetically deficient ex- 
perience; their refusal is not only an act of self- 
defense, but also a restorative act of resistance 
to an attitude that does more violence to their 
humanity than an army of deliberate “sadists” 
could ever wish for. 


WE FINALLY DECIDE that only an ex- 
tended loan will do the fetish artist justice; his 
detailed, obsessive drawings of bound bodies 
have turned our talk back to the physical. 
Jaime: | knew very early that my body didn’t 
matter, that what everyone else was experienc- 
ing in their body wasn’t what I was experienc- 
ing. It’s only a shell as far as the whole of me is 
concerned, but it’s a very important shell; it’s a 
tool, a connection between my external world 
and my internal world. And a tool to feel, to 
have different experiences. I knew when I was 
seven that it wasn’t it, it wasn’t all — that the 
things that were happening to this body or to 
me in this lifetime didn’t really matter, so make 
the best of it. Experience and learn as much as 
you can and have as much fun as you can. 
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Skeeter: You can beat up on somebody as 
much as you want, you can physically inflict 
as much pain, or sensation, or deprivation as 
you want — that’s not what really matters to 
me. What matters to me is when somebody 
gives it up, when somebody emotionally and 
spiritually gives it to you. That is to me the very 
essence of what is so important to me when 

I dominate somebody. They can be fake- 
screaming, and blood all over them and 
crawling around on the floor begging for 
mercy, but that is not the turnon. It’s when 
somebody looks at me in a certain way and 

I know that they’re giving it up, that they’re 
saying to me “You have control, you have 
power.” That to me is such a gift, it is such — 
it’s incredible. And I think that’s about spirit- 
uality; that’s about trusting somebody else 
with what's inside you. It’s not just saying, 
“Here’s my body, great, beat me up”; it’s say- 
ing, “I’m giving you something really special, 
I’m giving myself to you.” (She looks at Jaime 
with deep tenderness.) You have to take really 
good care of it, because then you're in a position 
of such power that you can destroy somebody 
like that: they’re making themselves utterly 
vulnerable. That’s why playing in this way 
can be so risky, and you really have to 

trust. That to me is the gift of it. 


MT: As I listen to you, and especially as I 
watch you speaking of this, I don’t see some- 
body who’s “into cruelty” and likes being 

an asshole. 


Skeeter: I love to inflict pain, I love to be ina 
power position; but what gets me off, or turns 
me on, is somebody giving it to me, not like, 
“I’m gonna tie you up and I’m bigger than 
you, so I’m gonna take it.” It’s somebody 
saying, “Have it, it’s yours. I’m yours.” 

MT: It’s not like torturing kittens. 


Skeeter: Right, exactly. I get so angry with 
rapists and with child abusers, because it’s 
torturing somebody who’s not in a position 
to give it up to you, you're just taking it. There 
are a lot of people around who want to take 
power and — you've got to earn it, you’ve 
gotta have respect. Yeah, I’m into cruelty 
and I can be really cruel, but. . . 


MT: But it’s with consent. 
Skeeter: It’s with consent and it’s with 


somebody wanting to give it to me. That's 
the turnon. 


MT: So it couldn’t exist without an act of 
imagination. 


Skeeter: No. That's right. I mean, I’m a big 
tough woman, I could go out there and get 
some skinny little femme and drag ‘em around 
and beat ‘em up, and feel really tough and 
powerful, but that’s not what I’m into. It 
doesn’t do anything for me. That’s not 

power, is it? 


Jaime: No, sir. (Grins.) 


Skeeter: One of the things for me that’s so 
special about being with Jaime is her eyes; 
when she gives it up, she just — it’s all in her 
eyes. I’ve been with people that have fake- 
screamed and have gone “Yes, sir, no, sir,” and 
have been very obedient and very well trained, 
and it’s empty. It’s empty if they’re not there — 
like on their knees, being submissive, and 
making sure their hair looks all right, and “Do 
I look good in this position?” If somebody’s 
going to give it up to me, they don’t care how 
they look or how they feel, it’s them wanting 
to please me — and in return I'll please them 
because that’s what they want. It’s definitely a 
two-way thing, it’s not all about what I want. 

I want somebody to let go of pride, and let go 
of awareness of themselves, and if I’m going 
to take them through some sort of out-of-body 
experience then I want to know that I can take 
them there without them checking their hair! 
It’s that physical shell thing: that’s the outside, 
rather than giving it up from inside. 

MT: So clearly you've had some experiences 
with people who are more concerned with the 
externals than with the spiritual experience 
that you're talking about. 


Skeeter: Not every SM experience is going to be 
a deep, meaningful, and spiritual experience! 
Sometimes it’s just a game where you're hav- 
ing a flirt down a club, or a little scene at a play 
party where it’s really just for appearance — 
tying up someone so it looks very sexy — 
that’s fun as well, it’s all play. It’s surface stuff 
—Ican take it or leave it. But the other stuff is 
really intense for me. You don’t connect with 
someone like that very often, it’s very rare. 

So it’s precious. 


M T: THERE’S A LONG-STANDING psycho- 
analytical dogma that insists that fetishism is 
strictly a male phenomenon. I’ve got an ex- 
ample here that comes from a British study by 
Maurice North [The Outer Fringe of Sex, pub- 
lished in 1970}: “In nearly twenty years of in- 
vestigating this phenomenon of rubber fetish- 
ism, I have yet to come across a female rubber 
fetishist.” He goes on to doubt the authenticity 
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of several of his correspondents, who “pur- 
ported” to be women, and also casts severe 
doubt on the “remarkable” claim [in The Under- 
growth of Literature, 1969] of another investiga- 
tor, Gillian Freeman — who happens to be a 
woman, by the way! — that “a fair percentage 
of [fetishist suppliers’] customers are women.” 
And that’s from a study that’s open-minded 
and sympathetic compared to many! So apart 
from being feared by people who have been 
fed a very exaggerated and inaccurate notion 
of what it is you like to do, and being put 
down for supposedly giving a bad name to 
your own lesbian and gay minority commu- 
nity, here we have a “scientific” prejudice that 
says you don’t even exist — if you come out 
and say you exist, well, you must be a man 
pretending to be a woman or you must be do- 
ing it to please your man. So here’s a category 
that seems to be completely hedged around 
with denial. 


Jaime: I had no idea that that theory existed un- 
til I actually saw it in a medical encyclopaedia 
about four months ago, so I can’t really say it’s 
ever affected me. The people that I’m accus- 
tomed to being with are mostly lesbians, and 
all fetishists! So it’s just one more example of 
“them” — the famous “they” — they've taken 
control of everything else, so why shouldn’t 
they take control of fetishism? 


MT: What's more, they claim to be scientists — 
and the first duty of a scientist is to look at real- 
ity and inquire into it. Yet here’s a whole sector 
of reality that doesn’t fit the “theoretical” sys- 
tem, so instead of trying to fix the system, they 
try to make the inconvenient reality go away. 


Skeeter: Like Queen Victoria making sex 
between gay men illegal, a crime — yet when 
asked about lesbians, she didn’t think they 
existed, so she didn’t make a ruling on it. It 
fascinates me that when you talk with men, gay 
or straight, or straight women, you get this pic- 
ture of gay men’s sex — these two men with 
these huge libidos fuckin’ at each other like 
animals and lust; while with women, it’s some- 
thing like, we get together and we kind of 
touch and we stroke and we give each other 
“emotional support”! There’s a fundamental 
denial that women have sexuality that is raw 
and animalistic and that they have lustful urges. 
Like women don’t have libidos and sexual 
urges and that’s why men rape, because they 
have this urge to go out there and . .. women’s 
sexuality is different, but among women there 
are lots of different kinds of sexuality; like 
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Jaime, I’ve been around women who are into 
so many fetishes and different kinds of scenes, 
it just makes me laugh when I hear that kind 
of “research” — who are they talking to, and 
what is it they’re trying to get across? 


MT: And with that attitude going in, how 
could they possibly gain the trust of anyone 
to the extent that they could come to insight 
about the matter? 


Skeeter: It goes back to a denial of women as 
sexual beings in any sense of the word. That's 
why I think that lesbians — big hairy huge 
dykes! — are very threatening to people, be- 
cause they feel you’re trying to be like a man; 
you can’t be women and be like that, so you 
must be trying to be like a man — 


Jaime: Women are demure and genteel. 


Skeeter: — and what are you doing in bed? @ 
I suppose that most people, if you ask them | 
what men do together, they at least have some 

sort of picture of what it is they think men do; 

but they’re still pretty vague about what les- 

bians do together. “Well, they touch and they . 
kiss and they feel and they stroke .. .” Even 

amongst gay men, even amongst our so-called 

brothers there’s that kind of concept, so what 

can you do? 


Jaime: It’s the penis thing, honey. 

Skeeter: Yeah! I just laugh. 

MT: Well, what else is there to do? Laugh 
or cry — 

Skeeter: — or challenge it. 


Jaime: Or roll your eyes. I’ve gotten more and 
more concerned with, in order to change the 
world, starting with myself, and then the small 
circle around me, my lover and my closest 
friends; then to my small SM lesbian com- 
munity to my small SM community to my 
gay community. By the time you get there, 
you're tired and worn out... 


WE TALK FOR A BIT about what it means 
to try to “educate the public” about SM; about 
the exhaustion Jaime has mentioned, the feel- 
ing that one is working on oneself by peeling 
away one onion skin after another, and work- | 
ing on the world by pushing out through one Lg 
onion skin after another. 
Jaime — the “abused,” submissive party in 
this “unhealthy” relationship — Jaime’s eyes 
are alive, flashing with prankish racy wit, and 
weary, but only faintly. They are precisely the 
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eyes that look out from most of the portraits 
of Handel: the gaze of one who has endured 
much insult while still young, yet remains ro- 
bust enough to look with amusement on the 
human folly that promises, at the very least, 
plenty more where that came from. 


Skeeter’s eyes — those of the cruel “abuser” — 
show less mischief, less of the imp. They look 
calmly out upon the world — that judges her 
so severely — with a rock-steady blue gaze, 
deep with compassion. Even at their angriest, 
the eyes are calm, filled with love. 


Talking with them, it’s clear to me that “edu- 
cating the public” about them means nothing 
other than their being who they are. Nothing 
happens in the drama of exclusion and accep- 
tance except it happens between one human 
being and another; any wider effect has to be 
counted an unexpected bonus. Putting their 
words out there is an act of faith in the person 
who will eventually read them; all they can 
hope is that human beings are pretty much 
human beings like them. 


Jaime: I’ve found that people in the SM com- 
munity (because they are people who take 
risks — calculated risks) are more often in the 
pulpit, being the MCs of fundraisers, being 
vocal, making statements; almost every gay 
event that I go to, we are the people of voice, 
because we're willing to take that risk to chal- 
lenge the public. And because we're so in- 
triguing to the “normal” people. (Grins.) 


Skeeter: We do have that fascination! 


Jaime: We were involved with the leather stage 
at Gay Pride this year, and I think we were 
probably neck and neck as far as interest and 
intrigue go; during this half-a-million-person 
celebration, half the people stick to the main 
stage to see the big groups, and the other 

half come to the leather stage — 


Skeeter: — to watch the weirdos. 


MT: People were mesmerized by you guys. 
Something that intense happening in front of 
you, you can’t help but stop and be drawn in. 
You may not completely suspend judgment, 
but you certainly have to suspend your in- 
tellectual processing for a moment. 


Jaime: From the beginning we've had a 
tendency to walk an edge with respect to 
public scenarios — sometimes we've been 
chastised for it, but mostly we’ve been 
commended for it. 


Skeeter: We've done a lot of performances, 
cabaret, whatever you want to call them. Most 
people who have watched them have said 
they’ve had some kind of positive experience, 
whether it be a sensual one or an erotic one 

or a challenging one or a scary one — 


Jaime: or a political one. 


Skeeter: — and I think one of the reasons it 
works is what we've talked about tonight, 
about the connection; that it’s not just big nasty 
person hating poor little person, but a connec- 
tion, a spiritual bonding, an emotional and 
consensual thing. All that comes alive at caba- 
ret “performances”; whatever we do on stage 
is because we have a bonding, a relationship, 
and we will share that and show that to 
people. So many people have said to me that 
just watching us, they can see it, the electricity 
between us. So I like to do cabaret and espe- 
cially things like Gay Pride because a lot of 
people who are not involved — not part of the 
leather community — can see something actu- 
ally very erotic on stage, when they thought it 
was something they would not have turned on 
to. I’ve had people come up to me and ask 
about the bondage demonstration we did at 
Gay Pride, to say they’re interested and want 
to know more, that they “didn’t know it was 
like that, maybe I really am excited by that”; 
that in itself is a kind of education, and helps 
people to understand us better by understand- 
ing themselves better, so it’s very much worth 
doing. Plus we’re exhibitionists. 


Jaime: And we’re damn cute! 


Skeeter: Well, there are always people around 
who like to watch! 


MT: So: given everything that we've talked 
about, what are the biggest pressures on you 
right now, in your lives? 


Skeeter: Money. 


Jaime: Money .. . I’ve just gone through my 
parents’ divorce, that was big. It’s really set- 
tling down now, but there’s still a lot of pres- 
sure from that. Trying to become accustomed 
to becoming my parents’ parents. 


Skeeter: Being so far away from my family, 
away from my roots, shifting countries: it’s the 
opposite problem. 

MT: It kind of blows to hell the notion that 
since you're caught up in this dreadful lifestyle 
it’s bound to cause all kinds of problems in 
your emotional lives. 
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Jaime (belly-laughs): It’s saving it! 


Skeeter: It’s saving it! If we’ve had a hard day 

at work — like the other night, she did some 
stuff, beat up on my back, it was so nice, for 

a couple of hours I totally escaped from the 
world; I carry a lot of tension in my shoulders, 
and it was just flogging it out of it, getting into 
this completely other head space where I didn’t 
and couldn’t think about anything else that 
may have been running around in my head. 
Just like having a really good massage. 


Jaime: A great massage. (Laughs.) 


Skeeter: Being into this kind of “perverse” 
lifestyle certainly doesn’t add pressure to my 
life: it helps with a lot of the pressures in my 
life; any pressure from it is from bigots and 
people who decide they're going to judge me. 


Jaime: | do think there are people living out an 
SM lifestyle, but it’s not based on a foundation 
for them; it’s become an intrigue in their 
lives, and they do become obsessed. 
I certainly became obsessed 
when I first discov- 
ered this about my- 
self, just because 
it felt so good; I 
thought, How 
long is this going 
to last? I want to do 
everything I can, go as far 
as I can go, because it really felt 
good. So I did what I did when it felt 
good, for as long as it felt good; but I really 
feel I have a foundation in it as far my sexual- 
ity goes. No matter how long I go into it or 
out of it, it’s always there; remembering that 
it’s always been there and not to be afraid 
when it’s not. 


Skeeter: Sometimes you'll have a week where 
you're involved in a few scenes, or you're at a 
leather bar every night, and you feel like your 
whole life is leather and SM. And there’s weeks 
and weeks go by where you haven’t put ona 
piece of leather and you’re a fuzzy bunny and 
you watch TV at night. It’s part of what I am, 
it’s part of our relationship, it doesn’t rule my 
life all the time, it’s not everything I am. 


Jaime: And intensities change. 


Skeeter: Depending on what’s going on in your 
life; there’s stuff going on with her parents; 
that’s been a priority. 


Jaime: There was a long time dealing with my 
parents — because I had to be so grown-up 
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and authoritative with them — it was im- 
possible for me to be Boy, to be chastised in 

a scene, I couldn’t do it. I couldn’t turn it 
around; whereas someone else might have 
been able to turn it around really easily, and 
said, OK, I’ve been grown up enough, now 

I want to be a child. But I couldn’t make that 
switch. Now that they’re sorting themselves 
out, and I’m not having to spend so much 
time being grown-up for them, I’m relaxing 
now. So now I can — 

Skeeter: Give it up! 

Jaime: — give it up. Be infantile again! 

Skeeter: Or get beaten. If you're feeling par- 
ticularly vulnerable and shit’s gone on, you 
probably wouldn’t want to be beaten. Or I 
wouldn’t want to beat. It really just depends 
on what's going on in your life. . . . 

Working in the “industry” is interesting; being 
leatherworkers, constantly surrounded by toys 
and clothes and magazines and people who 
are into the same kind of thing. It’s kind of con- 
suming, and it’s had a little bit of the opposite 
effect — when you get home you don’t want 
to see a toy or leather, it can work that way — 


Jaime: Sometimes! 


Skeeter: — and sometimes, like at the moment, 
I’m ina real — 


Jaime: Sometimes it’s very exciting to be 
around it. 

Skeeter: I’m in a real mode of wanting to think 
up new and different kinds of toys. It comes 
and goes. 


Jaime: I’m going through an accessory mode; 
she’s thinking up the toys, and I’m thinking up 
the accessories, things to put the toys in — 
leather purses! (Laughs.) 


MT: So how did working at the leather shop 
come about for you? 


Jaime: Well, when I was working for the hard- 
ware store in the Castro, that was SM Central. 
I was sort of the “SM correspondent” there for 
a long time. It happened naturally before | 
even knew, when the two authoresses came in 
and I didn’t know who they were; I gravitated 
to them and they gravitated to me — a lot of 
people did. I wanted to sell rope, I wanted to sell 
chain! I was the locksmith, I set up people with 
their own keycodes — they could come in and 
buy locks that only they would have the keys 
to; I was in control of that. So being here 
wasn’t the first job I had “in the field.” 
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Skeeter: It was for me: I’m a social worker, 
that’s what I’ve been doing for ten years — 
so this was very different. I’d made stuff for 
myself and played around with making things 
up, but in terms of paid employment, I’ve 
been in the caring professions all this time! 


Jaime: The reason I’m at Mr. S is, I have a 
degree in computer-aided design and drafting, 
I’ve worked for the Department of Defense; 

I was the only woman in every job I was em- 
ployed in, from Hughes Aircraft to making 
junk-food machines for Granny Goose. I was 
still the only woman, therefore the only les- 
bian, therefore the only SM lesbian. You get 
really tired pretending to be who you're not; I 
had to do it growing up, in college, even in the 
hardware store — when my boss found out 
that I was an SM dyke I suddenly became un- 
desirable. They didn’t see it as the dollar signs, 
all these people coming in and spending hun- 
dreds or thousands of dollars — I mean, they 
weren't towing cars with that chain, they’re 
not hanging plants with that rope! They didn’t 
see that, didn’t understand that; they saw me 
as an unhealthy individual. So even that, what 
I thought of as a really great job for a long 
time, suddenly became just like everything 
else. I wasn’t allowed to be who I was. So I’ve 
drifted from the most conservative sorts of po- 
sitions to a place that designs, constructs, and 
sells things to people who are just like me, 
who are not going to doubt me, who aren’t 
going to make me dress, talk, think, eat like 
anything but what I am. I’m certainly not 
doing it for the money! (Laughs.) 


Skeeter: God knows! And being a social 
worker, supposedly surrounded by these - 
other liberal social workers, you can just about 
come out being gay, but being in a caring pro- 
fession, working with people who are vulner- 
able, like abused children or battered women, 
because of the stereotypes of SM, you could 
never come out and say: I’m into SM — be- 
cause then you might be abusing your clients. 
Or: How could you be counseling an abused 
child? So it’s certainly not for the money — 

I just really enjoy being in a job where I can 
use my imagination and make things thatI _ 
enjoy using, and know that it’s making peo- 
ple happy. And because I have respect for 
people who are into SM, I enjoy making that 
stuff. I don’t know if it’s something I’d want to 
do for the rest of my life — there are a lot of 
other things out there that I’m interested 

in. But it’s great for now. 


ON THE JOB THE NEXT DAY, Jaime, 

the “bottom,” the submissive, and Skeeter, 
the “top,” the dominant, will be working to- 
gether as usual. Jaime is Skeeter’s supervisor, 
calm and assured; she has no trouble taking 
command. If there is a “disorder” in her “sub- 
missive personality” that keeps her ever the 
underling, it is well hidden. 


There are big glossy textbooks on “our sex- 
uality” that trumpet their “psychosocial orien- 
tation” and “nonjudgmental perspective,” yet 
indulge in tired speculations 
about “temporarily alleviating 
feelings of inferiority” through 
“sadistic acts of dominance,” 
and drop dark hints of murder 
and mutilation to follow. It is all 
nonsense. These women are not 
embryonic criminals. Their lives 


Jaime: 
I get a high from 
being physically 


are full of serious play — play punished and 
made of material as ancient and , 

rich as the complex dramas of being told that 
trust and fear and hope that play I'm good, rather 
about within the soul. They are : 

willing, in spite of contempt and than emotionally 


disdain, to bring to life in ritual punished and told 
those very dramas. 

fy that I’m bad. 
WE WALK BACK UP through Which is exact! 
the park. A homeless man and Ich 1S exactly 
woman sitting on a blanket, the opposite of 


laden shopping cart next to 
them, faces lined far too deeply 
for their years, are playing with 
a handsome young dog; other 
strollers are making as wide an 
arc around them as they can, or passing with 
sudden keen interest in the skies or the street- 
car tracks or the chain-link fence. Skeeter 
greets the couple with unselfconscious ease, 
and makes brief conversation about the puppy 
— half a minute that leaves the outcasts with 
warm smiles and shining eyes. Further up the 
hill the old drunk is still upright, and a little 
less inert. 

We talk some more about “coming out.” 

Over the hill, back at the doorstep, Jaime says, 
“Once, when my brother was having a lot of, 
well, trouble with my sexuality, he sort of 
blurted out, ‘But what do you do?’ Actually, 
you get that question a lot.” She laughs; her 
eyes flash at Skeeter again. “I told him, ‘What 
do we do? We get home from work, we have 
dinner. We’re pretty normal.’” 


Arm in arm, smiling at each other, they 
disappear into the house. @ 


my childhood. 
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OMEWHERE early in the process of planning this issue, I 


sent out a call for stories from “Real-Life Women” without 


entirely knowing what the phrase meant. I mentioned the idea 
at dinner parties, at conferences, to strangers in the street; I put a small 
blurb in Whole Earth Review. What follows is the result, a sampling 
of the samples, random notes from the wonderful world of women 
living in the not-always-wonderful world of reality, funny and 


particular, specific solutions to specific problems, internally 


consistent but chock-full of ambiguity. —JC 
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Diane Hidy is a concert pianist and teacher. 
She made her Carnegie Hall debut during the 
first week of Operation Desert Storm. With 


flutist Angela Koregelos, she records for 
Next Age Music. 


Practice, 


I HAD AN INTERVIEW WITH 
the Lech. 


My phone rang off the hook 

the day the New York Times pro- 
claimed me “Not One of the 
Elect, But One of the Happy.” 

I was freshly rejected from a 
major international piano com- 
petition; the Times said, “She is 
thirty years old — the upper 
enlistment age for most com- 
petition wars — so that avenue 
to stardom appears cut off for 
good. If the music business runs 
true to form, her chances of ever 
recording with the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic, playing recitals in 
Carnegie Hall or being lionized 
in the international press have 
been dimmed, if not extinguished 
altogether. But Miss Hidy’s 
small, steady performing career 
— riding on a track slightly to 
the south of fame and fortune 
— is rich.” 

The picture of me, hair freshly 
permed and fingers casually 
turning the pages of music on 


the piano, attracted a wide vari- | 


ety of callers. They included a 
swimmer /astrophysicist search- 
ing for lunch and a walk on the 
beach, a composer who wanted 
me to perform all his latest 
works, prospective new piano 
students (all suspiciously male 


PRACTICE 


BY DIANE HIDY 


and in their late thirties) and 
lots of long-lost friends. The 

Lech’s call was the latest and 
by far the strangest. 


It was 2:00 a.m. New York time 
when he tracked me down in 
San Francisco. He called and 
said: while he didn’t have any 
connections with the Berlin 
Philharmonic, he could get me 

a recital at Carnegie Hall. He 
went on at length about who he 
was, who he knew, and why he 
was in a position to be making 
such an offer. There was some- 
thing about the way he dropped 
names that made me think there 
was a tiny chance he might be 
legitimate. I listened as politely 
as I could (to someone who I 
was fairly sure was insane) and 
ended the conversation an hour 
later, at midnight, wondering if 
there was any chance he was for 
real. That night I dreamed of 
Carnegie Hall. 


Early the next morning I called 
Anna, the most well-connected 
person I know in the music 
business, to check up on the 
midnight caller. She said she 
knew exactly who he was. He 
had cornered her in a conven- 
tion hotel room the year before, 
and it had taken every ounce of 
her physical strength to fight 


him off. Since she’s one of the 
savviest, most capable women I 
know, I was worried and angry. 
She told me under no circum- 
stances to be alone with him. He 
was exactly who he said he was, 
but whether or not he gave me 
the chance to play in Carnegie 
Hall was going to have little to 
do with my piano-playing ability. 
Men like this were nothing new 
to me. There was the conductor 
who spent an entire dinner try- 
ing to get me to turn my lace- 
backed dress around — he was 
sure it would look “ever so 
much nicer that way.” Or an- 
other conductor who, like a 
mother of a young child in the 
days before seatbelts, had flung 
his arm out to protect me when 
he slammed on his brakes. Ex- 
cept that I was wearing my 
seatbelt, and what he grabbed 
was my crotch. 


A few months after the mid- 
night phone call, the Lech called 
again. He was going to be in 
town on business; he insisted 
we meet in person. I agreed. I 
suggested that I bring my man- 
ager along but the Lech refused, 
saying he didn’t want anyone 
else involved. He was belliger- 
ent about it. | would have to 
meet him alone. 
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He suggested dinner. I told him 
that unfortunately I happened 
to be busy every night he was in 
town. I knew dinner was dan- 
gerous. Dinner takes place at 
night. In his mind it would be 
followed by drinks and dancing 
and that’s if I were lucky. My 
object was to get him to agree 
to the recital, get it in writing, 
and get out quick. 


in the middle of the restaurant. 
The expression “having your 
back to the wall” took on new 
meaning for me that day. I 
wanted him to be the one to 
experience that powerless state. 
Because the table was next to 
the stairs, I could pin him in 
the corner. Often men have 
“graciously” offered me a seat 
with my back to the wall, so 


Tea was my solution. I wanted 
to meet when I knew the restau- 
rant would be empty: I needed 
my choice of tables. He reluc- 
tantly agreed but insisted on his 
choice of restaurants. The one 
he picked was downstairs in the 
hotel where he was staying. I 
suspected he wanted to make it 
easy to get me into his room. I 
accepted it because it was well- 
lit and in the middle of a busy 
downtown shopping area. I 
wanted to make a quick escape 
into a sea of people. 


I arrived thirty minutes early 
so that I could be physically 
established when he arrived. 

- I picked a corner table for two 
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I was prepared. I was already 
seated in the other chair when 
he arrived. We shook hands 
and he said, “Wouldn’t you 
really rather sit by the wall?” 
I smiled pleasantly and said, 
“No, thank you.” I didn’t 
offer any excuses. 


Knowing this was the closest I 
had ever come to hand-to-hand 
combat, I came prepared. I had 
armed myself with two #2 pen- 
cils sharpened to vicious points, 
a thin hardback notebook about 
8" x 10", a pad of paper, my 
notes, my biography, and some 
extra publicity photographs: 
plenty of things to shuffle 
through in case I needed time 


to think. The notebook was my 
shield and a pencil my sword. 


I dressed the part too. Thinking 
that chainmail might have been 
too obvious, I relied on shoulder 
pads. My lavender linen blazer 
had the biggest ones I owned. In 
case I had to take it off, I wore a 
beige sweater with its own del- 
toid substitutes. I would have 
made any linebacker proud. 


Before I left I spent a lot of time 
in front of the mirror. But that 
day I wasn’t primping. I was 
practicing glaring while smiling. 
I figured that if I could master 
just the right combination of 
beautiful grin and wide-eyed 
glare, maybe I could intimidate 
the Lech. I had a chance to try 

it out right away. 


He went straight to what really 
interested him. “Your picture is 
beautiful, but in person you’re 
even more ravishing.” I said, 
“Thank you, I’ve had great suc- 
cess with these photographs.” 

I smiled and glared. He tried a 
slightly different approach. 


“You know, I know a lot of fash- 
ion models in New York City, 
and you are more attractive and 
photogenic than any of them.” 

I replied, “Thank you. I’ve had 
great success with these photo- 
graphs.” I found it hard to be- 
lieve that he kept company with 
gorgeous fashion models on a 


regular basis, but I bit my 


tongue. I smiled and glared. 


We talked about my biography, 
possible programs for the re- 
cital, the financial arrangements 
for the concert, where I would 
stay in New York, and what it 
was like to live in San Francisco. 


- But he made each subject more 


lecherous than the last. Every 
time I felt particularly uncom- 
fortable I would lift my shield 
and point my pencil at him. It 
felt like dueling with palm-tree 
fronds as a child, but it worked. 
He looked threatened, when all 
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I was doing was pointing a pen- 
cil at him. I almost had fun until 
I remembered what was on the 
line and how angry I was. I was 
furious about what he’d done to 
Anna, and even angrier that he 
had something I wanted enough 
to make me put up with his ri- 
diculous, sickening behavior. 


He looked up at me meaning- 
fully. “I was recently in London 
at an auction and bid on two 
manuscripts, one by Beethoven 
and one by Mozart. As I stood 
there holding them in my hands 
I literally had an orgasm. The 
only thing which could possibly 
be better would be to hold you 
in one hand and your friend 
Anna in the other.” 


I gasped for air. “I, too, enjoy 
the works of Mozart and 
Beethoven.” 


I couldn’t insult him because 
I would lose the concert. I 
couldn’t say, “I'd like to stick 
with business,” because he 
would say, “So would I, but 
I can’t because you're so dis- 
tractingly beautiful.” What 

I really wanted to do was 
throw the tea in his face. 


So instead of saying that I 
wanted to stick to business, I 
just stuck to it. answered each 
of his offensive comments with 
a businesslike answer, as if no 
other kind had occurred to me. 
I didn’t let on that I found 

him loathsome. 


One of the hardest things for 
me was to look directly into his 
eyes. I didn’t dare look down 
first because he would have 
taken that as a flirtation. In- 
stead, I forced him to be the 
first to look away. I met his 
eyes, smiled, glared, and poked 
my pencil out. He was back on 
track in a flash. 


The thorniest challenge was fig- 
uring out a way to say goodbye 
without getting groped. Artists 
tend to be affectionate, and even 


first-time meetings often end 
with a hug. This was not going 
to be one of those meetings, 
and he was not going to get his 
hands on me. I gathered up my 
things carefully, hoping that 
my sword and shield wouldn’t 
let me down. I picked up both 
my notebook and pencil in my 
left hand and kept my right 
hand free for a quick hand- 
shake. The pencil was aimed 
straight at his heart. If he 
hugged me, he would impale 
himself. His hand shot out so 
fast he looked like a marionette. 
I graciously extended mine, 


savoring the moment. For the 
first time all afternoon, my 
smile was sincere. 

My dream of playing in Car- 
negie Hall came true. I made 
my debut there last season. 


There’s an old story about a 

boy who is looking for Carnegie 
Hall. He stops a stranger on the 
street and asks for directions. 
The man answers, “How do you 
get to Carnegie Hall? Practice, 
my boy, practice.” 


For me, that part was easy. It 
was tea with the Lech that was 
the real coup. @ 


Lynda L. Coleman's business card 
describes her as “Professional Waitress, 
Student and League Bowler.” 

She lives on Friendship, 

a street in Iowa City. 


Rows 


BY LYNDA L. COLEMAN 


WHEN I LEFT the twenty-nine- 
day residential treatment pro- 
gram two years ago, I was 
asked to abandon thirteen years 
of accessible stress management 
— a particular combination of 
dime draws, FACs (Friday-af- 
ternoon clubs), Reba McIntire, 
pool tables with chewed-up felt 
and obscene table roll. But it’s 
times like this I wish I was back 
on a barstool, because at least I 
know those rules. 


There’s a second-hand store in 
my neighborhood at the eastern 
edge of Iowa City. Like the ad- 
dict that Iam, I end up there a 
couple of times a month, hunt- 
ing for something new when 
I’m depressed or frustrated or 
overwhelmed or bored. I can ra- 
tionalize the need for anything I 
buy compulsively, because I be- 
lieve I understand the second- 
hand market better than the 
dealers themselves. I don’t buy 
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anything I can’t turn around. I 
never buy anything that doesn’t 
have a “mall” label, like GAP or 
Benetton or Limited Express. 
I’m wary of labels like DENY 
and Dior; even though this stuff 
is really great-looking and the 
quality is incredible, you can’t 
resell them around here because 
people don’t recognize them. 


Right now, I have more clothes 
than I need. I have three gar- 
bage bags in my closet, full of 
stuff that needs to be washed 
and sorted and boxed for resale, 
but I can’t find the time. I tried 
making a pact with myself: for 
everything new I brought home, 
I would get rid of two things 
that I already had. But it didn’t 
work. I buy cheap hangers 
when you can get ten for a dol- 
lar, because sometimes I think 
if I could just get everything 

on a hanger where I could see 
it, | might discover new combi- 
nations of things that would 
keep me from splurging. But 
every time I have all of it out of 
the bags and into the drawers 
and on the hangers, I run out 
of hangers. 


I had oné of those days yester- 
day. I’m trying to roll with the 
stress of waiting tables thirty- 
five hours a week, and three 
classes at the U., now that I’m 
back in school. Normally, I kind 
of slide with it, but yesterday I 
wasn’t. So I went shopping. I 
went to this neighborhood store. 
I’m always hoping there’s a new 
pair of shoes in or a jacket or 
something that will make me 
feel smart for discovering it. 
Like the lottery, I know this 
type of payoff is rare — just 


frequent enough to motivate me. 


to check in on a timely basis. I 
know the clerks by name; they 
answer me with mine. I say 
hello to a couple of them before 
I race to the opposite end of the 
building, where I can work my 
way back to the counter. (I think 
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I do it this way so I can visually 
swipe at everything for a Big 
Picture before I start brushing 
through each rack, one piece 

at a time. A fresh glimpse of 
calfskin or a conspicuously 
softer yellow could satiate me 
and save me at least the forty- 
five minutes I know it’s going 
to take to do it the long way.) 


I’ve been in the store now for 
almost half an hour. 


Some afternoons, this store is 
crammed with women; clothes 
get trampled around the maze 
of cluttered racks. I hate these 
days, when every other piece of 
clothing you touch slips to the 
floor because it’s left stretched 


and dangling by one shoulder, 
and there’s no chance in hell of 
getting into a dressing room. 
Even if you find one open, it’s 
full of shit and there’s no room 
for you, let alone a free hook 
for your clothes. The dressing 
rooms have no doors, just two 
panels of pink cotton linen 
shirred onto fat dowels. They 
gape at the middle and people 
bump into them when it’s busy. 


It’s a slow day. If I have to try 
anything on, I won’t worry 
about keeping myself crammed 
to one side out of sight, out of 
line with the gap. 


There are three or four other 
women in the store. I don’t pay 
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any attention; I’m stacking my 
arms with potential bargains. 
When it’s busy, I dare not set 
anything down. No matter how 
bad my arm hurts, there’s noth- 
ing worse than losing a bouclé 
cardigan you saw in Spiegel but 
are about to pay one quarter of 
their price for because you left it 
out alone and someone grabbed 
it. Today, I push the clothes on 
one of the sparser racks aside 

to rest the things I’ve picked up 
so far. I don’t fear leaving them 
for a while, until I’m sure I’ve 
seen everything. 


Today, there is another shopper 
in the store who manages to dis- 
tract me. Not much: an audible 


huff through her nose; it’s the 
kind of whiny, attention-seek- 
ing sound people make when 
they want to be sure other 
people get the message that 
they’re pissed off. With what- 
ever. I turn around and see that 
she’s alone. It’s not a mom fed 
up and dragging her kids, or a 
vendor, fed up with the clerks 
and the shop because her 
clothes won't sell. 


This thought — fleeting, elusive, 
when I realize there’s no one 
near her for at least five racks: Is 
she nuts? There’s nothing to be 
pissed off at when the store 

is this dead. 


Forty minutes have passed. I’m 
disappointed; I figure it’s time 
to try the possibilities. There’s 
always the chance things will 
look better on. I walk back to the 
rack where I’ve left my clothes 
and start to reach for them and 
all of a sudden she is there, she 
is right in my face, on top of her 
heels, eyes bugging. She spits, 
“YOU. YOU may push your 
way through here, when I have 
FINISHED looking THROUGH 
this rack.” 


She’s very good at this. Sud- 
denly, there’s no one else in the 
room. If she’s crazy, it’s moot. 


I have these phantom reflexes. 
Like the stories you hear about 
people losing an arm or a leg in 
a combine and for months and 
even years after they get the 
urge to scratch and they reach 
down and there’s nothing there, 
and in that moment you feel 
very disoriented and strange be- 
cause you realize that this entire 
part of your body is gone, but 
you forgot anyway. 


I’m up to my neck in suspend- 
ed adrenaline. There’s only a 
few seconds left. I’ve already 
stretched the silence between 
us too far. 


Ten years ago, I once stayed 
drunk for two weeks because I 


had this grim Ace bandage on 
my wrist. I went to the local free 
medical clinic because my arm 
was so swollen I couldn’t get 
my watch on. I told the nurse 

I fell off of a stepladder. I think 
she knew I was lying, by the 
way her brow jumped when I 
said it, and after they wrapped 
my wrist and sent me home I 
could see her, sitting around the 
clinic break room smoking a 
cigarette, kind of hunched 
down with her feet up on a 
chair, bitching to a few other 
nurses, like “Jesus Christ, do 
they really think we buy that 
shit?” I didn’t care about deceiv- 
ing her; no way in hell would 

I tell her the truth. I just felt 
ashamed for choosing such 

a cheap lie. 


I was home from college for the 
weekend. A friend of mine in- 
vited me to a party on his farm. 
When I got there, I tried to pace 
myself, but I ended up slam- 
ming shots of somebody’s bour- 
bon long before midnight. By 
the time I finally sat down on 

a chair to talk to Rod, I was 
slurring. The next I remember, 
someone had pulled me by my 
hair, back off of the chair and 
onto the floor, screaming, 
“fucking ... little... kill you... 
you bitch” then I’m up on my 
feet. Rod’s asking me if I’m 
OK. He’s telling me someone’s 
“going to take her home... 
she’s really drunk . . . just 
thought you were after her 
boyfriend . . . it took three guys 
to pull her off of you.” When I 
realized what had happened, 

I started to shake and cry. Rod 
sat me back down and gave 

me another shot. 


I wasn’t flirting with her boy- 
friend. I didn’t even know who 
the fuck he was. Who the fuck 
was she, anyway, fucking 
blindsiding me, what kind of 
spinelessness does that take, 
and suddenly I’m pissed, I’m 
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screaming at Rod to show me 
where she is. I’m back on my 
feet, I stagger into a run. She’s 
sitting on a picnic table, smok- 
ing a cigarette, twenty feet away 
from me. Swaying, spitting, 
holding my arms out to her, I 
scream “C’mon... and this 
time with FEELING.” At once, 
she puts out her cigarette, 
shakes her head and grins a 
little, like “Oh-for-christ’s-sake- 
if-that’s-what-you-want,” and 
sprints at me. I stand there, 
bracing for the contact. Happily. 
This time, no one would pull 
her off of me, those are the 
rules. I invite and she accepts 
and we won't be stopped, no 
matter how gory it gets. 


She bulldozed me. I sprained 
my wrist when [ hit the ground. 


If you’re sitting on a barstool 
and a fight breaks out, you 
don’t have to see much to know 
if it’s two men or two women 
fighting. When two men fight, 
people move out. People move 
toward the doors and the walls, 
knocking bottles off of the tables 
and turning chairs over in their 
haste to get anywhere. There’s 
so much noise at first it sounds 
like there’s stuff going on all 
around you, and then it gets too 
quiet. Everyone protects the ra- 
dius within about four or five 
feet of themselves, so they don’t 
get wedged in the corner of a 
booth, or jammed on the floor 
with table legs poking out over 
their heads. When two men 
fight, they ricochet off of the 
bar and the jukebox, like this 
gyrating mass of compressed 
energy. Like a pinball. Now 
they’re threatening the cigarette 
machine, now they’re way over 
by the bathrooms. The bartend- 
er is the same guy that doesn’t 
move much when you've had 

a buck under your glass for 
almost five minutes; suddenly 
he’s over the top of the bar like 
fucking Baryshnikov. As soon 
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as you've figured out who’s 
fighting, and where they are, 
it’s over. What you get to see is 
one of them just standing there. 
His face is blazing, two other 
guys block his line of sight to 
the guy he was fighting, and 
that guy is slumped with his 
arms held behind his back and 
he kicks out a little, swears a 
few times, but he’s running out 
of vinegar. The cops always 
come in after the fact, and you 
never really learn what started 
it. Usually one of them gets 
kicked out, but rarely both; un- 
less it’s two brothers and they 
get told to take it outside be- 
cause it’s the same fucking . 
thing every Friday night. 


When two women fight, it’s 
called a “catfight,” whether 
they’re ripping each other’s hair 
out, or trading insults for weeks 
on the bathroom wall. People 
move in, towards the fight. 
There’s a mini-rush at the bar 
with people moving in for a 
refill, before things get going. 
They settle in, and lean into 

one another with a couple of 
longnecks. No matter where 
you go, it’s the same casual, 
spectator commentary that 
keeps the bar humming: 


You don’t have to know 
what they’re fighting 
about, because it’s always 
over the same thing — 
some guy. Women don’t 
really know how to fight 
and that’s why they don’t 
fight fair — they use their 
nails and bite and pull hair 
and shit. It’s harder to pull 
them apart than men, be- 
cause you're never sure 
where to grab them, you 
know? Yeah, I got between 
two women — just once. I 
learned my lesson. I got bit 
on the jaw and one of 
them dug her nails into 


my leg so hard that the 
skin broke. They really 
don’t want anyone to stop 
them, anyway. If you try, 
they just turn on you. 
That’s why you can’t 
break them up. Women 
hold grudges far longer 
than men. Like they’Il 
never buy each other a 
beer afterwards. Yeah, 

if you've never watched 
it before — it’s really 
pretty funny. 


For two weeks, I woke up every 
morning, cottonmouthed, dizzy. 
Every time I saw the bandage, I 
felt worse. If people were going 
to get drunk and attack me, it 
was time to fight back, but why 
didn’t it make me feel like I 
thought it would? — tough, 
independent. Resilient. Instead, 
I felt humiliated, and guilty. Not 
so much for trying to raise my- 
self. For being angry. 


I can’t play by these rules any- 
more, and she’s waiting. I’ve 
had plenty of time to pull my- 
self together, but it’s too late. 


“I’m taking my clothes,” I say 
slowly, automatically, sadly, 
and with fear. Before my words 
are out, it’s over. She says some- 
thing, just a breathless “OK, I’m 
finished” and she’s gone. I real- 
ize I frightened her. As I turn 
for the door (leaving the clothes 
I only minutes ago needed so 
desperately to someone else 
who’s had a bad day) I wonder 
if she would ever know how 
much she frightened me, how I 
somehow manage to stay a day 
late and a hanger short of guest 
spots on “Oprah.” Topic: Recov- 
ering alcoholic female mud 
wrestlers who shop. 


I have to watch out for shit like 
this every day. It’s been like this 
for two years. I have to pray 
that we both stay sober. @ 
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Carol Cowen is a mother and short-story 
writer who, in 1985, got involved almost by 
accident as a volunteer with the Shanti 
Project, a nonprofit organization for 
the support of people with HIV and their 
s families. In 1989 she became their volunteer 


coordinator, a job that involves dealing 
on a daily basis with death, flowers, 
grief, joy, pain, and lunch. 


CHAMPIONS 
Home 


ONE DAY AT SHANTI 


MORNING COMES early, light 
beaming into the floor-to-ceiling 
window that is the fourth wall 
of my Glen Park studio. Out- 
side, a forest of eucalyptus and 
pine trees (and one giant mys- 
tery tree) shake their arms and 
whoosh inexorably, like children 
determined to earn my atten- 
tion. I never really acknowledge 
their presence, but I do talk of 
this garden apartment to others 
in terms of the trees, raccoons, 
and skunks who live here. Per- 
haps connection to the natural 
world is more important to me, 
whose friends and clients leave 
this world on a daily basis. 


It is a Thursday morning, which 
means that my first task upon 
entering work will be to pick 

up the Bay Area Reporter, San 
Francisco’s leading gay weekly 
newspaper, and read the obitu- 
ary page. A few months before, 
when this job was new to me, 

I remember seeing my boss 
standing at the memorial table, 
staring at the names and images 


BY CAROL COWEN 


that peopled it. The BAR was in 
his hand, and there were tears 
in his eyes. Unfortunately, I did 
not see the tears until after I had 
interrupted his reverie, and his 
eyes said “How dare you try to 
talk to me right now?” From 
that day on I viewed Thursday 
as a special day, the saddest 
day of the week. 


Today two of my clients appear 
in the two pages — they are 
both under thirty and both 
much younger than me. Each 

is someone’s son, someone’s 
brother, someone’s lover, and 
each will leave a circle of friends 
and family who will miss him 
daily. Recently I lost four clients 
in one week, and news of the 
fourth was almost more than I 
could bear. Few people stay for 
more than a few months in my 
position, and our lives are dif- 
ferent afterwards. Ordinary 
words like “love” and “life” 
take on new meaning. 


Soon my phone will start ring- 


ing, and I will spend the next 
eight hours holding the receiver 
to my ear; my whole ear will 
hurt by the end of the day. I 
tried one of those headphone 
things, but I kept forgetting I 
was attached to it, and when a 
client stopped by to see me or 
someone wanted me in the next 
office I made a terrible mess of 
tangled wires and spilled coffee. 


This morning I am “on intake,” 
which means that I will get to 
talk to the clients, not just the 
volunteers who give support 
to the clients. 


“Hello, this is Carol. How 

are you?” 

“Oh, Carol, not so good.” I hear 
warmth and relief in his voice, 
which tells me that he does not 
get asked this question too often 
by someone other than a medi- 
cal person. 


“Hmmm. Well, tell me, how do 
you hope we can help you?” — 
I listen, mostly, and I hear of 
friends lost to HIV and friends 
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lost because of the fear of AIDS, 
and of family, far away. 


“My mother says I can come 
home, but only if I don’t look 
sick. She doesn’t want the 
neighbors to know.” 


“Hm. That must be hard. How 
long have you been diagnosed?” 


“Five years ago September.” 


“Wow. You're a long-term 
survivor! How are you coping 
these days?” 


We talk some more, and I 

hear of daily injections; long, 
slow walks up short flights 

of stairs; interminable days 
and nights alone. I think of a 
newspaper clipping, posted 

on my refrigerator, advertising 
a photography contest for 
“Champions.” Here is a 

true champion. 


“Well, Dave, most of our 
volunteers work regular jobs 
and probably would see you in 
the evening or on weekends. 

Is that all right with you?” 


“That's fine with me. It’ll just 
be so great to see someone. 
Sometimes it’s days and days 
without seeing anyone.” 


In between calls on this four- 
hour intake shift I begin to think 
of volunteers who would espe- 
cially match this morning’s 
clients’ needs. I think of Dave’s 
emphasis on “seeing” someone, 
and I think of one of my woman 
volunteers who seemed espe- 
cially anxious to see me, rather 
than just talk with me on the 
telephone. Since I had never 
seen some of my volunteers 
(having inherited them when 
they elected phone option in- 
stead of support-group meet- 
ings), I was a little mystified as 
to why she needed to see me. 

It also seemed important to 

her that we meet in the day- 
light hours and at a location 
near certain bus lines, as she 
didn’t drive. I had heard won- 
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derful things about this volun- 
teer from her client (they shared 
a love of chocolate and Scrabble, 
with him usually winning the 
games), and I determined that 

I would make a special effort 

to see her. On the appointed 
day I told her what I would be 
wearing and where I would 

be sitting at a certain cafe. I was 
engrossed in the paper when 

I heard her familiar voice 
calling my name. 


“Carol, where are you?” 
“Here, Sandy, can’t you...” 
“See you? No. But I know a lot 
more about you now.” 


Breathing in my perfume, feel- 
ing the warmth of my hand in 
a handshake; in these ways I 
guessed she was seeing me. 
“How do you guys play 
Scrabble?” 

“Oh, you'd be surprised what 
I can do!” 


“Yeah, but how? Do you feel 
the letters on the tiles?” 


“You got it. I read. Just like the 
street names in the sidewalks 
on the street corners.” 


“T always wondered why those 
names were in the concrete. 
Now I know.” 


“Yep, now you know.” 


I imagine this volunteer and 

her client walking down the 
street, she without sight and 

he in pain with the neuropathy 
AIDS brings to the legs and feet. 
They would be joking, maybe 
moving a little slower and more 
carefully than others, but not 
obviously different to passers- 
by. I imagine that each knows 
more than I do about courage, 
persistence, and will to achieve, 
and that their common goal is = 
more substantial than a medal ’ 
or a tournament. On a co- 4 
worker’s desk sits a picture 

of an emaciated man with large 
eyes. His limbs are like sticks, 
but his eyes are kind. I wanted 
to send this picture to the con- 
test of “Champions,” but I knew 
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it wouldn’t be popular. I knew 
it wouldn’t win. 


After lunch the intake shift 
is over, and I can concentrate 
on receiving and making calls 


to my volunteers: sixty-five men 


and women, aged twenty-one 


to sixty-nine, among them an 


actress, a retired department- 
store executive, a taxi driver, a 
Pacific Heights matron, a drug- 


rehabilitation counselor, a father 


of two, an artist, an expectant 
father and mother, a man who 
met his wife at our volunteer 
training. Sixty-five busy people 
from diverse backgrounds who 
somehow take the time to scrub 
the floor, change the bedsheets, 
hold the hands of our equally 
diverse clients — who are physi- 
cians, poets, architects, waiters, 
mothers and fathers, business 
executives — many winners in 
their fields. Removed from the 
pain, depression, and exhaus- 
tion of their illness, I can look 
at them in a romantic way, as if 
time just moved faster for them, 
but I have sat in their rooms for 
hours while they struggled, and 
I know their dying is laborious 
and not pleasant. 


I spend a long time listening to 
a businesswoman who has had 
the same client for two years 
and is beginning to realize that 
her career may be affected by 
her volunteerism. 


“Carol, you should see how or- 
ganized this kid is! She gets up 
at six a.m., has all her stuff laid 
out, gets dressed, fixes her own 
breakfast, and looks forward 


to going to school!” 


“Let’s see. How old is she 
now?” 


“Eleven. Can you believe it?” 
“How’s her mom doing?” 


“Fairly well, but they just found 
out her dad is diagnosed, too, 
so that’s got the whole family 
in a tizzy.” | 


“Wow. What’s going to happen 
if they both get sick at the same 
time? What's going to happen 
if...when...?” 


“Yeah, I know. We’ve all talked 
about it already. There’s this 
plan of relatives and friends in 
Oregon and places like that, but 
she needs some stability.” 


“Yeah, well, I hate to say it, 
but — 


“Yeah, I know: I’m stability. 
And she’s got to have that. This 
has changed my life. Sometimes 
I think about going back East 
and then I realize I want to be 
here for her, at least until she 
grows up.” 


I speak the standard company 
line to the volunteer, words 
about limits and boundary set- 
ting, but the image of a small 
girl sitting in the early morning 
light in her plaid school uni- 
form, brushing her long hair 
shiny, keeps my words just 
words, put out in straight rows 
but not to be heeded. It is too 
late, for the volunteer’s heart is 
captured. These two heroines 
are definitely champions. 


My workday disappears, the 
switchboard closing me off from 
the world at five o’clock. Every 
day ends with unfinished pa- 
perwork, phone calls not re- 
turned, clients waiting. There 
aren’t enough of us — staff or 
volunteers. We burn out; we 
dream of death; we dream of 
our own death and then wonder 
why. Friends say, “It must be 
the work you do. I don’t have 
dreams like that.” 


I look at the picture of my 
support group, from when I 
was a volunteer, and I answer, 
“Maybe not. But maybe you 
don’t have the memories either.” 
There are seven of us, dressed 
up for Halloween. We’re a 
Colombian terrorist, a bearded 
lady in pink flowered dress, 


a train engineer, a ballerina, a 
unisex sailor in blonde wig and 
heels, Elton John, and my friend 
Gary dressed up as me: Dream 
Girl 1963. For many months 

we met once a week, drinking 
coffee at each other’s houses, 
listening and supporting each 
other, and laughing a lot. Three 
of us had HIV, and two of us 
are dead now. 


I work a little on my presenta- 
tion for the upcoming training 
of new volunteers and make 
two follow-up phone calls to 
clients to make sure they are 
happy with their volunteers. 
Late afternoon seems to be a 
good time to reach them — not 
too early in the day and not 

too late. Tonight I only get an- 
swering machines. I hope they 
are only asleep, and not back 

in the hospital. I say good night 
to my friends in the picture and 
to the other faces that fill my 
bulletin board. 


These days going home will 
take me away from the world 
of HIV — except for the neigh- 
borhood cats, who are still 
looking for Gary, my friend 
and former landlord, who left 
this world six months ago after 
a four-year battle. He named 
them Blackie and Whitey, and 
always played with them as he 
worked in the yard. He asked 
me to stay here after he left, to 
watch over things, since no one 
could care for this place quite 
like he could. In the evening I 
find myself talking to Blackie 
and Whitey, telling them Gary 
stories — about how brave he 
was, and how many friends he 
had. Sometimes I feel an extra- 
brisk wind rush through the 
trees, and the cats look at me 
expectantly, as if they think 
he’s finally come home, our 
champ returning after an 
overlong absence. @ 
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Elly van der Pas was born in the 
Netherlands but raised in Southern 
California. In December, 1991, she 
became a Buddhist nun and took the 

additional name Jigme Palmo. She now 
spends most of her time in Dharamsala, 
India, although she is currently living 
in Northern California while she 
regains her strength. 


PRACTICING 


ESURRECTION 


BY ELLY VAN DER PAS 


WHEN I WAS NINETEEN or 
twenty, I had a lucid dream that 
greatly affected me. I found my- 
self in a place whose inhabitants 
didn’t have physical bodies, al- 
though they were obviously 
present. I’d say they had light 
bodies, but maybe not even 
physical light. No gender. They 
communicated in an intimate, 
nonvocal way, like a voice from 
inside, that seemed to be very: 
understanding and compassion- 
ate. I felt welcome there, as if 
this were my real home. It 
seemed as if I stayed a long 
time, although when you don’t 
have a physical body, you don’t 
gauge time in the same way — 
by interruptions such as eating 
or sleeping. After a while, I de- 
cided that since I was finally 
having a lucid dream, I should 
take advantage of the opportu- 
nity and fly out over the ocean. 
I flew over, and then into, the 
ocean. I kept diving, and then 
found myself back in my body, 
with a big smile on my face. 
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I asked around, but nobody I 
knew could explain where I’d 
been, or what these beings were. 
They didn’t seem strange to me; 
they seemed to be what people 
really should be like. Even 
though I kept looking, though, 

I could never find anyone who 
really was like that — until al- 
most twenty years later, in 1989, 
when I went to India and met 
the Dalai Lama. 


After that, I only wanted to 
study more Tibetan Buddhism. 
So I finished my master’s degree 
and fixed up my house to rent. . 
In 1991, I quit my job and went 
to Nepal. Asia is cheap, and I 
figured I could live on my sav- 
ings. Luckily, I bought health 
insurance before I left. I was 
ordained as a Buddhist nun 

in December, and then went to 
study in Dharamsala, in north- 
ern India: the center of the 
Tibetan exile government. 


I sublet a one-room stone house 
from a woman who was going 
home to Iceland, and I stayed 


in retreat there all winter. 

The house was in a pine-and- 
rhododendron forest, on top 
of a hill, near a retreat center 
for Westerners. So it was great 
for solitude and also for com- 
pany. I often went walking in 
the hills, to places where you 
could see snowy mountains 
all year ‘round. 


From March until July, I went 
to Buddhist philosophy classes 
at the Library of Tibetan Works 
and Archives. In July, while 

I was in retreat again, I got 

sick: fever, pains all over, head- 
ache, and exhaustion. At first 

I thought it was some kind of 
flu; people often get sick as the 
hot season turns to monsoon. 

I was getting weaker and weak- 
er, however, and one night I 
decided it would be a good idea 
to leave the door unbolted, in 
case I was too weak to get out 
of bed the next day. 


The first thing I can remember, 
after I fell asleep that night, is 
being in a dark place. It seemed 
that I was moving, yet holding 
still. My mind was scattered, 
and I had no idea what was 
going on. I wasn’t afraid, and 
there was no real sensation 

of pain. 


There was no reference by 
which to gauge time, but after 
a while, thoughts appeared. 

I wondered where I was. It 
seemed that I was being held 
against my will. 1 wondered 
how I’d gotten there. Between 
thoughts was chaos: not really 
confusion, but drifting, like 
floating in a stream on a warm 
summer day — except that 
everything was dark. 


I badly needed to pee, and I de- 
cided they couldn’t keep me for 
more than a day: they’d have to 
let me out to go to the toilet. It 
seemed as if it had already been 
more than a day. As I floated, 

I could occasionally hear the 
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voices of my captors, speaking a 
language I’d never heard before. 


Maybe I was in a Chinese prison 
camp. 


How did I get here? The last 
thing I could remember was 
that I was in retreat, and hadn’t 
finished. So if I didn’t get out of 
here pretty soon, I’d break the 
continuity of the retreat and 
have to start over. 


I’d never heard of any kind of 
torture like this. If I managed to 
escape, I would tell everyone 
so that these people would be 
stopped from imprisoning 
anyone else. 


It seemed that it might have 
something to do with espionage. 


I still had to pee, and I had no 
idea how I’d managed to hold 

it this long. 

When I wasn’t paying attention, 
they must have put tubes into 
my body. There wasn’t much 

I could do about it, but I won- 
dered if they were pumping me 
with some kind of mind-altering 
drugs. That would explain a lot. 


I tried to continue my retreat. 
Maybe if I could remember 
what I’d been doing before 

I got here, I would be able to 
find my way out of here. But 

I could only concentrate for 

a few moments at a time, and 
I couldn’t remember anything. 


It had definitely been more than 
a day or two; it seemed that 
they weren’t going to let me out 
to go to the toilet. The thought 
made me discouraged; that had 
been my only plan for escape. 

I had no idea how or when I 
could possibly get away. They 
obviously weren’t going to 

let me go. 


There was a new tactic: every so 
often I’d find myself in a room 
with an interrogator dressed in 
white. She would torture me in 
various ways — with needles, 
or by pouring fluids into one of 
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the tubes in my nose. If I tried to 
ask any questions, she’d push 
me down, or even slap me. 


Retreat into oblivion. 


I thought that if I could repeat 
my mantra, it might insulate me 
from whatever they were doing 
to my mind. I got a few words 
together that sounded likely, 
but before I could repeat them, 
my mind had scattered. 


The torturer in white continued 
to check on me occasionally, 
and I still had to pee. 


Sometimes I’d look around to 
see if she was still there. Every 
so often, if I couldn’t see her, I’d 
try to get up to sneak out of the 
room, but it seemed that she 
was always nearby — behind 

a screen somewhere — and 
she’d push me back down. 


She seemed to be Asian, 

tidy and brisk, with a no-non- 
sense attitude, in a clean white 
uniform. 


After she pushed me back into 
my dark chaos, I would drift. 
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Pieces of my mantra would float 
back to me, and I would clutch 
at them, trying to use them as a 
life raft, but I could never quite 
grasp them. 


I woke up in a hospital in New 
Delhi a week after I had gone 
to sleep in Dharamsala, with 

no memory of how I got there. 

I had been in a hepatic coma for 
three or four days, given only 

a 10 to 20 percent chance of sur- 
vival. My ex-husband Frank 
showed up about an hour after 
I came out of the coma, wearing 
a bright blue shirt. He came 
right over to me and asked how 
I was. I told him several times 
that I was okay, because he 
didn’t seem to understand. 

It was a great effort to talk. I 
didn’t recognize him, but I felt 
that he might be safe. He told 
me that everyone had been 
praying for me, and named 
some friends. I began to sus- 
pect a plot. How do these people 
know who my friends in Amer- 
ica are? I asked him where he 
came from and why he had 
come here, and he told me that 
he had come from California 

to help me. That sounded pre- 
posterous, but I was too weak 
to argue. He said he’d stay as 
long as I needed him. Maybe 
my friends really had sent 
someone to help me. 


The woman in white, who was 
now claiming to be a nurse, was 
still there, and I tried to whisper 
so she wouldn’t hear. “Don’t 
leave me alone with them; 
they’ve been torturing me.” 


He stayed and held my hand, 
talking to me about the bad 
state of California’s economy, 
the Olympics (particularly the 
lineup of the Dream Team), 
why it would be a good idea for 
me to try to pay down my mort- 
gage. I couldn’t make sense of 

a word he was saying, but I 
didn’t want him to go away. 


As seen without my glasses, he 
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looked rather fuzzy, with four 
eyes and curly hair. He seemed 
like a kind, sincere man. When- 
ever he left the room, I felt anx- 
ious, and when the blue shirt 
appeared again, I felt safe. 


Talking was difficult at first. 

I was slurring words like a 
drunk, and it took a long time 
to understand what someone 
was asking me. After a few days, 
however, I could talk without 
too much slurring, and after 
they brought me my glasses, I 
could see. I kept noticing tubes 
going into my arms and nose, 
and I wondered what they 
were for, but I could never re- 
member what the answer was. 
Frank was having a great time 
telling me all his ola stupid jokes. 
Friends came to visit; | was glad 
to see them. Karin, who had 
had hepatitis the year before, 
patiently talked with me for a 
long time, and Rudy and Kerstin, 
two friends from Dharamsala, 
came too. They were the ones 
who had carried me unconscious 
from my house in the moun- 
tains, by taxi and ambulance, 
from hospital to hospital, for 
what must have been at least 
eighteen hours. Rudy told me 
about his battle with me on the 
trip down, when I was delir- 
ious. He said I was a strong 
fighter. “Like a tiger,” he said. 


Frank held my hand and talked 
to me for several days, as I 
looked at him cross-eyed, and 
with tubes coming out every- 
where. After that, he supported 
me while I learned to walk. The 


first time I walked outside, 

I was overwhelmed by the 
brightness of the colors. It 
seemed as if everything was 
moving: the trees, the clouds, 
the cars, the grass. I had to lean 
on two people to keep from 
falling over. 


As I lay helpless, I felt very 
open and content, and I didn’t 
worry about anything. Every- 
one’s concern that I had almost 
died seemed almost like a joke. 
Relieved of the duty to worry 
about things, I simply experi- 
enced my experiences. I would 
watch the ceiling fan for hours, 
or observe my fingers as I tried 
different ways of moving them. 
I became more aware of and 
grateful for my connection to 
other people; everybody became 
my friend, even the nurse who 
came to draw blood. 


After three weeks, we flew back 
to California. 


People assume that I must be 
upset by my experience. But in 
fact, I haven’t felt sad or angry 
much: just very deeply happy. 
There is a sense of peace that 
comes from having decided 

to sever ties. It doesn’t seem 
that I’m any less connected to 
people, but it’s not as compul- 
sive or painful. I’ve recently 
decided, after worrying about 
whether or not I should get a 
job, not to worry about money, 
and just see what happens. So 
the level of trust is increasing. 
I’m looking forward to what I 
can do with the rest of my life. @ 
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Unflinching, clear-eyed and no more nervous 
than is normal, we present the following exposé. 
Mrs. Riesenloch says that she lives in Cleveland 

and works in a foundry casting steel manhole 

covers. This could even be true. 


equate because they thought 
their penises were too small. 

So maybe the belief system de- 
pends on class. They also talked 


Size 


Nor Frr 


BY MRS. RIESENLOCH 


THE OTHER DAY I told my 
boyfriend that he had a really 
big penis. I asked him if he 
knew he had a really big penis; 
I had a feeling he didn’t know 
this and I thought he should, 
because it’s really big. It’s the 
biggest one I’ve come across, ex- 
cept for one on a man who was 
6' 7". His was too big even for 
me. I am not insinuating that 
height has anything to do with 
big penises though. I’ve tried 
out all sorts of theories on how 
to tell how big a man’s penis 

is and none of them worked. I 
tried a correlation with foot size. 
I worked for a long time on big 
noses. But just one exception 
comes along, and it blows the 
whole thing. Finally I resorted 
to dowsing with a pendulum. 

I set up a scale from one to ten, 
drawn on a half-circle. I dowsed 
a known entity and worked it 
out from there. I was perfectly 
accurate until I met my boy- 
friend. I dowsed him as only a 
five, which is passable (a seven 
is desirable). The first time I 
slept with him I was really 
shocked because I was expect- 
ing a five and he is definitely 
off the scale. 


Until I discovered that dowsing 
wasn’t any better than looking 
at noses, I thought it was a ter- 


rific idea: I would never have to 
be in the embarrassing and dis- 
appointing situation of being in 
bed with a guy I really like and 
then discovering that his penis 
is too small for me. 


Before you decide that I’m a 
completely phallic-obsessive 
asshole, let me explain where 
I’m coming from. I have a big 
vagina and it’s not that much 
fun to fuck someone with a 
small penis. I love lovemaking 
and everything that goes with 


. it, especially the energy, the 


orgone part of it, but I have to 
admit: I need to have my itch 
scratched now and then, often 
if possible. I had a lover who 
really turned me on. Just lying 
together and kissing blew our 
brains out. But I couldn’t feel 
anything when we fucked. He 
kept saying he couldn’t get any 
traction but I don’t think he fig- 
ured it out. I didn’t tell him. 


Back to my boyfriend: when I 
asked him about his big penis 
he said that all men have the 
same size penis. He read that in 
a medical book. I screamed with 
laughter. Wouldn’t you know 
it? The medical priests set their 
own minds at ease. I used to 
hang out with ex-convict, recov- 


ering-drug-addict types; they 


talked a lot about feeling inad- 


about their yearning for tiny 
twats so I guess they knew 
about differences in vagina 
sizes. But I talk to a lot of 
women about sex and never 
once has anyone mentioned 
this problem. 


I think the normal people, those 
with big penises and little vagi- 
nas, never give it a thought. But 
it’s hell for the rest of us. 


My boyfriend said he slept 

with one woman whose vagi- 
na felt like a ballroom he could 
waltz around in. Otherwise he 
thought they are all the same. 
He said a man could always rub 
his penis along the side of the 
vagina which is probably true 
but that wouldn’t solve the 
woman’s problem! 


I remember being given the 
facts of life in fifth grade. I was 
stunned that they were doing 
this in school. It was 1957, for 
godsake. I wouldn’t have asked 
a question for anything in the 
world. But there was a boy, a 
tough, scary boy named Arthur, 
who asked the question: “What 
if it doesn’t fit?” The answer 
was, “It always fits.” This inter- 
change is my isolated memory 
of the event; even then I knew 
the propaganda was suspect. I 
certainly saw Arthur in a dif- 
ferent light though. Suddenly 
he looked harmless and in- 
nocent to me. 


I just want to tell you, Arthur, 
that it often doesn’t fit if you are 
too big or too small, depending 
on your gender, and if it doesn’t 
what happens is you go on itch- 
ing with something like a mos- 
quito bite in the middle of your 
back until you find someone to 
scratch it. Hardness and love 
are other, sadder tales. But 

not today, dear. @ 
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Debbie Notkin and Laurie Edison are 


collaborating on Women En Large, a 
forthcoming photography book of fat nude 
women. Edison's landscape photography 
will be shown this fall at the Morrison Rink 
Gallery in Portland, Oregon; Notkin is a 
consulting editor for Tor Books as well as 
the model in one of these photographs. 
Further information about the project is 
available from Shifting Focus, P. O. Box 
77005, San Francisco, CA 94107. 


BY DEBBIE NOTKIN 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY LAURIE EDISON 


AS WOMEN, MOST OF US obsess 
every day about our bodies. If we 
weigh 125 pounds, we worry about 
how much better we'd look at 120. 
If we weigh 107 pounds, we prob- 
ably worry about how much better 
we'd look at 103. At 160 or so, our 
weight becomes the single most 
important thing about us. Once we 
cross 200, we're told unceasingly 
that we’re beyond the pale, and 
we're frequently convinced that 
no one will ever look at us if they 
have a choice. If, by chance, we 
weigh an acceptable amount and 
all our clothes fit and our lovers 
think we're the perfect size, then 
we worry about freckles, or bud- 
ding mustaches, or hairy elbows. 


As a result, fat women get to 

be invisible even in groups of 
women. “I gained five pounds! I 
can’t believe how gross I feel,” is 
common parlance, as is, “Have you 
seen Diane? She’s really porking 
out.” (Diane usually weighs some- 
where between 130 and 135.) Fat 
women become really adept at 
ignoring these conversational 
snatches, joining in again when 
the wind shifts. 


Strangers frequently come up to 
fat women on the street and say, 
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“Why don’t you lose weight, dear?” 
Mothers never stop. Doctors put 

on pressure that puts mothers’ nag- 
ging to shame. But your friends 
never acknowledge the topic. They 
treat you not as if you weren't fat, 
but as if you weren’t there. 


How many pounds make a woman 
fat? In the fat activist community, 
the boundary tends to run some- 
where around 200 pounds. “Mid- 
size” women, who tend to weigh 
between 150 and 200 pounds, often 
feel like the bisexuals of the weight 
wars, unable to rely on acceptance 
from either side of the struggle. 


Fat women are the real women 
other real women are afraid of be- 
coming. Fat women are the fear that 
haunts the mirror, made tangible, 
unavoidable. Becoming a real fat 
woman is the scariest thing most 
real women can imagine. The world 
will tell you that fat kills (despite 
lots of evidence against that theory), 
but fear of fat is a known killer — 

it kills teenage girls who weigh 80 
pounds and are afraid to eat and 

it kills adult women who've had 
their jaws wired and their stomachs 
stapled to make them “healthy.” A 
common cultural response to telling 
the women in your family that you 


have cancer is, “Well, at least you'll 
lose weight.” 


But just suppose you're a fat wom- 
an who’s been strong enough, and 
lucky enough, to get past all the 
crap the world wants to hand you. 
Suppose you get past the fact that 
the clothes you can buy easily are 
working against you and not for 
you. Suppose you learn to look in 
the mirror and like what you see. 
Suppose you find the guts to take 
off your clothes and share what you 
see with an audience. Suppose — 
just suppose — that you could show 
another woman why you're not 
someone to be afraid of becoming. 


These pictures are of fat women 
because this particular skinny pho- 
tographer thinks we’re beautiful. 
We’re naked because that’s how 
you can see our beauty. We’re in 
our own homes because that’s 
where our reality is best demon- 
strated. But we’re not beautiful 
because Laurie Edison thinks we’re 
beautiful — we were beautiful be- 
fore she ever saw us, and we'll be 
beautiful long after she walks 

out of our lives. 


Take a long look — are we really 
worth that much terror? Is looking 
like us the worst thing that could 
happen to you? @ 
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FIGHTER 


BY SARAH RANDOLPH 


HE OTHER DAY a friend was telling me 

her thoughts about what made my marriage 
work. We were sitting in a tiny shack nestled 
among sand dunes and beach grass with a 
view of the ocean, looking toward Portugal. 
She and her lover had been out there for a 
week without seeing another soul and she’d had plenty of time to 
think about things, about human contact and human interaction. 


“You respect each other’s work,” she said, “you root for each other. 


You're friends.” I nodded. I do root for Melanie, my partner, and 
I love her work, but it doesn’t seem like the heart of what gets us 
through hard times. “I think the real secret,” I told my friend, 

“is that Melanie and I have gotten to be great fighters.” 


Of course, a large part of any relationship is a gift, a gift of right- 
place-right-time and a meeting of two spirits that largely defies 
description. And then there are questions of compatibility, com- 
mitment, respect. But it’s always seemed to me that it’s the quiet 
wounds, the conflicts that are glossed over, that cause people to 
give up on each other. So I put a lot of my confidence and trust in 
a good fight. Fighting is an art we’ve learned to practice, a dance 
that requires and exercises what is best in us: our honesty, our 
creativity, our love. 


Though we have lots of friends in couples, fighting isn’t much 
talked about — its techniques, successes, failures. Fights are in- 
tense, personal, private, a taboo subject outside the close world of 
the couple. Lately, though, I’ve begun to talk about fighting more 
with my friends. I’ve become curious how other people do it — 
how often, for how long, how do you know when you're done? 
It’s not the content of the fights I’m after, but the method. I’m 
always looking for new ideas about how we can do it better. 


In that spirit, | began to write down some of the explicit and un- 
spoken ground rules Melanie and I have come to fight by. We’ve 
created these agreements slowly over the seven years of our life 
together, and they are still evolving. 
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|. Commitment. 


We begin with a commitment to the re- 
lationship. We've agreed that it’s worth 
fighting for, literally. That means we’re 
willing to go through some hard times, and 
illing to struggle to resolve seemingly in- 
trac — conflicts. Any individual fight is 


diré>not so severe. “eg ve agreed 
in 


2. 
Problem-Solving. 


A fight starts with me 

Whatever the rights and ee 

fight, the fact that either person is “ > 
angry means that there is a problem to > 
solved. We make a commitment to solving 
that problem. 


3. No One Loses. 


The only way to build a long-term rela- 
tionship is to fight for win/win solutions. 
If one person “loses” the fight, their pain 


will just turn up in the next fight, waiting 


to be resolved. Solutions to problems have 
to be found that work for both people. 


4. No One Walks Away. 


We agree to talk until we’re done, and 
we're not done until both of us feel better, 
feel resolved. Some nights we don’t get 
much sleep, but I don’t sleep well when 


I’m angry anyway. 


5. There Are Always Options. 


It’s easy to get boxed in by two bad alter- 
natives. This is the time we try to step back 
and bring our creativity to the problem. 
While I can’t be sure there are workable 
alternatives in every situation, as a prac- 
tical matter, we have always been able 

to find other options. 


6. Go For The Heart. 


Whatever starts a fight may not be at 

the heart of the conflict. Half of the fight 

is usually taken up with getting down to 
the real issues. We try to speak to our own 
feelings, and to speak as truly as possible 
about what has hurt us. Every statement 
that is deep and true is a gift to the other 
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person. I can always tell when I’ve gotten 
to the real stuff because I burst into tears. 
The real issues are easier to resolve than 
the false ones. 


7. Listen Hard. 


When I’m hurt and angry it’s hard to listen. 
Every time I miss something important, 
some deep and true statement, it adds an- 
other layer of hurt and anger to the fight, 
another hour or two before sleep. Learning 
to listen well the first time is what Melanie 
and I are working hardest on now. At the 
moment we're trying to signal when we’re 
saying something important. When we’re 
making a gift of our honesty we hand the 
other person a small and precious object. 
When one person is struggling to be heard, 
we use something like a talking stick, an 
object which is passed back and forth to 
indicate who has the floor. 


8. Agreements. 


r us, resolving a fight usually involves 
firstreally listening to the person’s pain, 

n apologizing if that’s appropriate, and 
i aking some kind of agreement 


ough these agreements that 
we build a workable life together. We try 


out a lotof ideas, many fail, but it’s the proc- 
ess, the ie to look for solutions, to 
try again, as given me the confidence 
to face future problems optimistically. 


9. The B f Ourselves. 
During a fight I have to keep asking myself 


questions: g honest? Am I getting 
hysterical? g fair? Are we fighting 
about what matters? Resolving a fight al- 


most always calls on me to look at problems 


tion and humor lay. It is the testing 


ground of my honesty and compassion, 
the growing tip 2: mf best self. 


architecture of = hip, as individual 


o together, like mak- 


ing love. In faqt it is a kind of lovemaking, 
passionate and clos¢ to the heart. 


keep the situation from happening - 


WROTE DOWN THESE NOTES, and about a day later 
found myself in the middle of a fight with Melanie. 
I couldn’t believe I had made it sound so easy! 


Fighting is a miserable business. We were sitting in the 
kitchen, and we had gotten to a point in the fight where 
we were both silent and angry — a resolution seemed 
impossible. A kind of despair settled into me, and I felt 
as if I was at the bottom of a deep well, and Melanie refused to 
come and rescue me. If she wasn’t going to say anything, I wasn’t 
going to say anything either. We sat like that listening to the 
kitchen clock. We sat so long that I began to see myself, as if from 
above. Part of me was down at the bottom of the pit, part of me 
was floating in the air, watching the two of us sit there. We looked 
a little ridiculous. I knew that if I didn’t ask Melanie for what I 
wanted we would sit there forever. It was one of those moments 

of choice in a fight, where the part of us that wants everything to be 
fixed magically and the part of us that knows that it requires work 
and trust are each trying to hold sway. Finally I opened my mouth. 
I felt like the swamp thing, rising up out of the muck and slime, 
weighted down with algae, every step hampered by weeds. 


Fights, our fights, always involve impasses like that. There are 
always times when things seem hopeless, when the two of us wal- 
low in our misery and anger. Getting past them means making 
some kind of leap, a leap into honesty or trust or compassion. 
Sometimes one of us makes that leap, sometimes the other. What 
keeps me sitting there at the kitchen table or on the edge of the bed, 
what keeps me trying when we’re both at our worst, is the cumu- 
lative effect of all the fights we’ve resolved in the past. A good 
resolution doesn’t just end one fight, it pushes us towards growth 
and change, makes the relationship a living animal instead of a 
dead one, and lays a foundation of confidence and optimism 

with which to approach problems in the future. 


My way of fighting isn’t meant, really, to work for you. It is built 
on the particulars of my personality and Melanie’s, my doggedness 
and optimism (this is why we never go to bed until we’re done), 
her generosity and courage (this is why it’s easier to admit my own 
bad behavior). Every couple needs their own set of ground rules, 
their own ways of slogging through the muck to find accord. By 
looking at fighting as an art you may be able to bring a new atten- 
tion to the process, to exercise your creativity and imagination 

in figuring out what works best for you. @ 


Sarah a is 
a poet es 
inceto 
— he is founder 
d editor of Cosmos | 
Press, and cohost of the 
Writers and Poetry con- 
/y ferences on The WELL. 
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Books of a Fighter 


ealing with conflict productively involves skills as delicate and complex as 
plumbing a house or programming a computer. Unfortunately, in our culture, 
conflict skills are not leamed as a normal part of growing up. What is anger 
for, and what should we do when we feel angry? How do we handle disagreement? 
The books below might form the beginning of a curriculum on fighting and loving. 


When ! began this survey | was a novice in the world of self-help books, and | re- 
tain a skepticism about them. At their best, these books are full of ideas. Each one — |} you attempt to take a new position that 
gave me a new set of lenses to view my relationships through. At worst, taken alone, }# you are not yet ready to take or that you 
some of these books present a mini-dogma, a closed system meant to solve all our |#] have only casually thought through. 
problems. So: caveat emptor, the smorgasbord awaits. —Sarah T. Randolph 2. 


} If you are feeling angry, think very carefully 
"| about what new position you want to take 
"| before doing anything. By its very nature 

| anger propels us into quick action, so guard 
>} against this. You will only fall on your face if 


The Dance of Anger 


Anger, like pain, has a purpose. It alerts 
us to problems in our lives, to the times 
when we are compromising too much 
of ourselves. It can also be destructive. 
The Dance of Anger offers a way of 
understanding the dynamics of anger 
in relationships and, more importantly, 
a way of channeling anger’s energy into 
change. This book is a classic — many 
women may already have it —-but | sus- 
pect few men have read it, and they 
have as much to gain. —STR 


We Can Learn to Tune In to the True Sources 
of Our Anger and Clarify Where We Stand. 
“What about the situation makes me an- 
gry?” “What is the real issue here?” “What 
do | think and feel?” “What do | want to 
accomplish?” “Who is responsible for 
what?” “What, specifically, do | want to 
change?” “What are the things | will and 
will not do?” These may seem like simple 
questions, but we will see later just how 
complex they can be. It is amazing how 
frequently we march off to battle without 
knowing what the war is all about. We may 
be putting our anger energy into trying to 
change or control a person who does not 


want to change, rather than putting that 
same energy into getting clear about our 
own position and choices. This is especially 
true in our closest relationships, where, if 
we do not learn to use our anger first to 
clarify our own thoughts, feelings, priorities, 
and choices, we can easily get trapped in 
endless cycles of fighting and blaming that 
go nowhere. Managing anger effectively goes 
hand in hand with developing a clearer “I” 
and becoming a better expert on the self. 


Moving Against Cutoffs 

If you have been emotionally cut off from 
a family member, it can be an act of cour- 
age simply to send a birthday card or holi- 
day greeting. Keep in mind that people — 
like other growing things — do not hold 
up well in the long run when severed from 
their roots. If you are emotionally discon- 
nected from family members, you will be 
more intense and reactive in other rela- 
tionships. An emotional cutoff with an 
important family member generates an 
underground anxiety that can pop up 

as anger somewhere else. Be brave 

and stay in touch. 


>) Learning to use our anger effectively 
775 4{ requires some letting go — letting go of 
blaming that other person whom we see as 


causing our problems and failing to provide 
for our happiness; letting go of the notion 
that it is our job to change other people or 
tell them how they should think, feel, be- 
have. Yet, this does not mean that we pas- 
sively accept or go along with any behavior. 
In fact, a “live-and-let-live” attitude can sig- 
nal a de-selfed position, if we fail to clarify 
what is and is not acceptable or desirable 
to us in a relationship. The main issue is 
how we clarify our position. 


The Dance of Anger 

(A Woman's Guide to Changing 

the Patterns of Intimate Relationships) 
Harriet Goldhor Lerner, 1985; 239 pp. 


$12 ($14.75 postpaid) from HarperCollins 
Publishers/Direct Mail, P. O. Box 588, 
Dunmore, PA 18512; 800/331-3761 

(or Whole Earth Access) 


Love Between Men 


This is a terrific book: clear, concise 

and, above all, basic. It doesn't make 
assumptions or create mysteries. Though 
it’s written for gay male couples, the 
sections on listening skills and conflict 
resolution were among the best | en- 
countered — useful reading for anyone. 
Isensee also talks about how to deal 
with all kinds of difficulties — cultural 
differences between partners, monog- 
amy vs. open relationships, deciding to 
have children, HIV testing and safer sex, 
substance abuse, sex and love addic- 
tion, and battering. There’s an amazing 
amount of vital, helpful information in 
this book. —STR 


Ten-Point Guide for Approaching Conflict 
|. Listen without interrupting. 


2. Reflect what you’ve understood before 
giving your side of the conflict. 


3. Imagine how you would feel if you had 
your partner’s perception of the current 
problem. 


4. Identify the behaviors that bother you 
and how you feel about them. 


5. Say how you feel, rather than inter- 
preting or analyzing your partner. 


6. Avoid sarcasm and blame. 


7. Don’t use sensitive issues to put each 
other down. 


8. Use your partner’s defensiveness as 
a signal to back off and listen. 


9. Acknowledge your own defensiveness, 
so your partner can listen to you. 


10. Give your partner the benefit of the 
doubt — listen for positive intent. 


Remember that if you’re so upset your 
conflict escalates into a quarrel, you can 
always come back to listen to each other 
once you've cooled off. 


It helps to have an understanding about 
how, when, and where you'll bring up is- 
sues that bother you. You may decide not 
to have discussions about your sex life or 
finances in front of friends, for example; or 
there may be some places that feel safer 
for you to work out disagreements — at 
home rather than in public, perhaps; in 

or out of bed, and so on. 
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A Lesbian Love Advisor 


A self-help book that's funny? What 

a relief! A Lesbian Love Advisor covers 
the intricacies of lesbian relationships, 
from flirting to breaking up, with healthy 
doses of frank sex talk and women’s 
spirituality. West's approach is sassy and 
iconoclastic, her advice a mixture of the 
lighthearted and the pragmatic. In her 
section on fighting she counsels civility 
and forgiveness, with guidelines for lis- 
tening well and fighting fair. | loved her 
idea that we could aspire to be elegant 
fighters. | got some great ideas from 
reading this book (not all of them about 
fighting!), and I'm leaving it on the bed- 
side table for Melanie to find. —STR 


Successful Lesbian couples never, in fact, 
stop fighting. Why should they? They are 
two people, not two clones, so of course 
they will have honestly conflicting needs, 

‘ opinions and expectations to be negotiated. 
In successful relationships, however, the 
partners are elegant fighters, not remedial 
ones. Elegant fighters come from a place 
of autonomy, flexibility and compassion, 
rather than one of shattered egos, desper- 
ation and insecurity. They also practice, 
really practice, at fair fighting, understanding 
that the “School of No Swords” is attained 
only by pursuing the utmost diligence in 
fencing exercises. The question is how — 
to manage the conflict that will always 
be with us. Will you drive your partner to 
the ropes, where, stripped of her dignity, 
she is declared “at fault,” and you “win” 
(for a while)? Or do you prefer conflict as 
a cauldron of silently seething resentment 
where anger is bottled up to poison 
you like a toxin? 


How about a wiser way? Conflict can be- 
come discovery in working out a livable, 


enjoyable path together, as well as a place 
to get rid of unreal and limiting assump- 
tions, a vessel in which truth can evolve. 
Lesbians have a tradition of non-violent 
conflict resolution and activist peace- 
making. We intuit that the male way of 
countering violence with violence leads 
to hopelessness, and ultimately to death. 


“It also dawned on me | couldn’t win 
against my beautiful samurai — but that 

| didn’t have to lose either. All | needed to 
do was to stay present and learn and keep 
fighting as cleanly as | could. The idea is not 
to win, but to aim carefully. | realized she 
didn’t have such a mighty sword; | just gave 
her one with my irrational dread of anger 
and power. Once | got over the idea that 

| had to ‘win’ something, | started loosening 
up. | began picking up some techniques on 
how not to be a victim and how to keep 
my calm, my self-respect, and usually get 
what | need. Here is a grab bag of what 
works for me. 


“First of all, | recognize some things are 
too important to fight about. Number one 
is religion. Curb your dogma — or furious 
non-dogma. Everyone has a right to her 
own spiritual life, for Goddess’ sake. Num- 
ber two is having kids. Here compromise 
is impossible — half a kid? Finally, the futile 
old battle-ax of monogamy/pluralism is an 
energy-sink of black hole proportions. 
Love and let love. 


“Fight about everything else, especially 
‘little things’ if they might build up and fes- 
ter. Make it enjoyable. Duel in the sun. 
Never ‘stuff anger. Stuffing makes you 
crazy and oblivious to all your partner’s 
wonderful qualities like how sweet she was 
when your dog ate her legal briefs. None 
of my relationships ever perished under 
big blows: they were whittled away by 
resentment after resentment.” 


The general flow of an opener to a Fair 
Fight bout can be summarized in the fol- 
lowing formula: “When you [describe 
action], | feel [describe feeling] and then 
[describe impact of behavior on life}. | want 
you to do [action] because of [purpose].” 


- Example: “I feel resentful when you leave 


your clothes and dirty dishes all over the 
common areas of the house for days. | 
feel like | am your maid picking up every- 
thing. | want the house to be cleared up 
every week, and | don’t want to do it 
alone any more.” 


Elegant fighters will note the aggrieved 
party “owns,” takes responsibility for, her 
feelings about the problem with clear “I” 
statements. She does not impugn her 
partner’s character with moral blame or 
name calling, the instant route to non- 
cooperation. She does not make extrane- 
Ous judgments or psychological diagnosis. 
She treats one issue at a time. 


A Lesbian Love Advisor 
(The Sweet and Savory Art 

of Lesbian Courtship) 

Celeste West, 1989; 190 pp. 


$9.95 ($11.95 postpaid) from Cleis Press, 
P. O. Box 8933, Pittsburgh, PA 15221 
(or Whole Earth Access) 


Say how you feel about yelling, swearing, 
and moving around dramatically. Some 
people really enjoy letting go. For others, 
yelling was a sign while growing up that 
conflicts were about to escalate out of con- 
trol, and it’s frightening. You can work out 
a style that feels comfortable and natural, 
and let each other know when you want 

to slow things down. 


Remember that taking a break can also 
help you sort through your feelings and 
keep conflicts from escalating. You can 
agree beforehand on how to call time out 
and how long it will last, so it’s not expe- 
rienced as an unfair abandonment of 

the dispute. 


Take turns paying attention to each other. 
When you listen to your partner, it may 


feel odd not to say anything in response. 
Questions may occur to you that you'd like 
to have clarified, or challenges to his as- 
sumptions may spring to mind. For the 
moment, see what it’s like to listen. With- 
Out meeting any resistance, he may fill in 
some of these gaps himself. When he lis- 
tens to you, you'll see how satisfying it 

can be to have someone pay you such 
close, mostly silent attention. 


Differences exist, whether we deal with 
them or not, and when we resolve them 
successfully, we feel closer. When acknowl- 
edging differences feels too threatening, 
intimacy wanes. It's by revealing who we 
really are, rather than projecting an image 
of how we'd like to be seen, that we con- 
tinue to grow in our relationships. 


Love Between Men 

(Enhancing Intimacy and Keeping 

Your Relationship Alive) 

Rik Isensee, 1990; 223 pp. 

$9.95 ($12.95 postpaid) from Prentice 
Hall Press/Order Processing Center, P. O. 
Box | 1071, Des Moines, IA 50336-1071; 
515/284-6751 (or Whole Earth Access) 
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he lives of unfamous women are obviously not as fully catalogued 
*«K as those that have become more generally known. But there is what 
could be called a genre of work concerned with such anonymae, a few 
subjects of which become immortalized (at least for now) in the process of publi- 
cation. If it weren't for some sort of feminist motivation, most of these works would 
never see print; yet every one is distinct, with its own brand of wonderful strange- 
ness. There is no party line here — it's all person-to-person. That some of the 
same conclusions can be drawn from each of them is, of course, mere coincidence. 


—R. E. Leveque 


The Habit of Surviving 


World War Il and the civil-rights move- 
ment changed a lot of things for black 
women, but survival techniques learned 
in the forties and fifties didn't always re- 
main helpful in the seventies and eight- 
ies. Here, five women of achievement 
talk candidly about living and learning 
in America. Paths to fulfillment can be 
routed through education, politics, reli- 
gion, love, writing; but all are found by 
feeling the way, not by having a fore- 
gone conclusion imposed from without. 
Kesho Scott provides an excellent, lov- 
ing-yet-honest commentary to go along 
with these vivid, successful lives. —REL 


| was in the top 5 percent of my class. | 
got heavy duty into literature courses and 
public speaking. | was vice president of my 
senior class. | can remember my father 
asking my mother when did he have to 
get the money for me to go to college. | 
got excited. | loved school. | was expected 
to go to Wayne State University, which 
was right on the other side of the projects. 
| wasn’t expected to get pregnant. | got 
pregnant. Daddy was devastated. Disap- 
pointed, Mama shook her head and said, 
“| thought you knew better. | thought you 
knew to use something.” | wish | knew 

to use something, too. 


e 
| remember Mama arguing with Daddy until 
he turned to fighting. Then she’d give up. 
But not Bobby’s mother. She had the best 
way of saying “shit” that’s ever been said 

in the world. No one to this day can say 
“shit” like she can. It was like poetry. She 
would say “fuck you” and “shit” to her hus- 
band and then she'd break up everything in 
the kitchen. | thought this was marvelous. 

| can remember she wanted a kitchen sink 
that cost eight hundred dollars. That was 
unheard of in the fifties. Her husband said 
no. She’d say “fuck you,” and the next thing 
| knew, Sears was out putting in a new sink. 
| listened to these women from our small 
bedroom on the third floor. | would cheer 
them on. Right on! They were the first 
women | saw who worked consistently. 


* 
My choices for what to do after high school 
were narrowing down just at the time that 
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Malcolm X was having a profound effect 
on my life. | was moving far away from my 
parents’ way of thinking about most things. 
| knew we were going to have to part the 
ways because | was moving from being a 
Negro to black. | had had a strict Christian 
upbringing, which saw us as coloreds hop- 
ing to be Negroes. Malcolm X was preach- 
ing and shaping my way of looking at white 
people’s system and myself. My father 
looked upon Malcolm X as a crazy person. 


The Habit of Surviving 

Kesho Yvonne Scott, 1991. 

Ballantine Books; 256 pp. 

$9 ($11 postpaid) from Random House/Order 
Dept., 400 Hahn Road, Westminster, MD 21 157; 
800/733-3000 (or Whole Earth Access) 


Women’s Diaries of the 


Those familiar, faded daguerrotypes 

of strange-eyed, dusty pioneer women 
come to life and speak up in Women’s 
Diaries. We hear from and about such 
rugged people as Amelia Stewart Knight 
(who notes in passing that she bore her 
eighth child just before crossing the Co- 
lumbia in a canoe) and Biddy Mason, 
the black philanthropist who won her 
freedom in court and parlayed a plot of 
land into a fortune. Cholera, pregnancy, 
and hardship of all kinds didn't prevent 
these women from rumbling across the 
country and living to tell about it. 


Diaries includes accounts and reminis- 
cences of 96 women on their way to 
Oregon or California. Some teil of events, 
many talk a lot about food and supplies, 
and most catalog the mountains of work 
(rather than those of granite) along the 
way. While these tales can be downright 
grim, they more often aren't, and fun is 
duly recorded along with other facts 

of life. 

Social commentary is implicit in what 

is written about and how. Indians are 
treated more as trading partners than 
as enemies, children are numerous and 
scarcely even named, deaths and ill- 
nesses are noted with actuanal precision, 
and other women often seem more im- 
portant for survival and companionship 
than the men. Single women — and 
there were some enterprising souls out 
to mine gold or miners, or to get land, 
or teach — were generally outcasts 


They Saw the Elephant 


One day, while sweeping the dirt floor of 
her boarding house, a young woman of 
Downieville took from the kitchen earth 
five hundred dollars’ worth of golden 
lumps. Forgetting about the miners’ 
dinners, she continued to scratch away 
long enough to pay her debts and make 
qd pile. This sort of early California lottery 
tale lured many from the East. More 
gold was found by women during the 
Rush in boarding houses, business, prop- 
erty, theaters, and overabundant men 
than in the mines, but prospectors 
came in both sexes. 


Elephant continues the stories of west- 
ward-joumeying women once they hit the 
Golden State. Like the farmer who didn’t 
care that his fnghtened horses overtumed 
his wagon at the circus parade because 
he had at last seen an elephant, they 


came to see at least a glimpse of the fan- 
tastic, no matter what. —REL 


In the spring of 1853, sailing from New 
Orleans, [Lola Montez] crossed the Isth- 
mus to extend her tour to far-off Califor- 
nia. She was preceded by her notoriety as 
a king’s mistress, a stunning beauty, a politi- 
cal revolutionary, and as a performer of a 
near-scandalous dance. Jennie Megquier, 
one of the thousands intrigued by Lola’s 
risque reputation, on May 31, 1853, wrote: 


“Lola Montes is making quite a stir here 
now but many say that her playing is of that 
character that it is not proper for respect- 
able ladies to attend but | do want to see 
her very much. Mr Clark said in dancing the 
spider dance a favorite play of hers where 
she performs the antics of one with a ta- 
rantula upon their person and some thought 
she was obliged to look rather higher than 
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Westward Journey 


among the married women, although 
widowhood and divorce (after the trip) 
were common. But wives also often 
became major breadwinners in mining 
camps and pioneer towns by providing 
highly valued domestic services (and in- 
vesting the proceeds to even greater 


advantage). This was probably the last 
time an American woman could become 
the equivalent of a millionaire by taking 
in washing. 


If you want the plain facts, the stories of 
real tough American women's lives, you 
can't get any closer than this. And they 
happened only a moment ago. —REL 


Working together with her husband, 
Luzena served from seventy-five to two 
hundred boarders at twenty-five dollars 

a week. “| became luxurious and hired 

a cook and waiters.” More than an inn- 
keeper, Luzena became a banker as well, 
handling gold dust for the men. “Many a 
night have | shut my oven door on two 
milk-pans filled high with bags of gold dust 
and | have often slept with my mattress 
lined. ... | must have had more than two 
hundred thousand dollars lying unprotected 
in my bedroom.” Money-keeping soon 
turned to money-lending, and Luzena would 
have rivaled |. P. Morgan, had history given 
her the chance. She lent money out “at such 
extravagant rate of interest” — no less 
than 10 percent a month — that even she 
was surprised at the brisk rate of business. 


There were eighteen months of prosperity. 
Then fire swept through the town, leaving 


Olive Oatman was tattooed on the chin 
and arms in the fashion of the Mohave 
women. The marks, which lasted a life- 
time, were made by piercing the skin and 
pressing charcoal into the wounds. 


eight thousand miners homeless. Luzena 
and her husband were wiped out. They 
picked up their children and what they had 
in their pockets and started all over again. 
The mining camps were precarious ground 
for empire building, and we lose sight of 
Luzena in the desolate “rag towns” of 

the mining country in those years. 


There is some evidence that toward the 
closing years of the century, even rural 
women were beginning to share rudimen- 
tary information about birth control. In 
1885, Rose Williams and Lettie Mosher ex- 
changed letters between Ohio and North 
Dakota, with Rose advising: “You want to 


know of a sure preventative. Well plague 
take it. The best way is for you to sleep 

in one bed and your Man in another.” But 
Rose also had information of a more prac- 
tical sort: “Well now [there is] the thing. 
... | do not know whether you can get 
them out there. They are called Pessairre 
or female prevenative if you don’t want to 
ask for a ‘pisser’ just ask for a female pre- 
venative. They cost one dollar when Sis 
got hers it was before any of us went to 
Dak[ota] The directions are with it.” The 
exchange is significant because it suggests 
that vaginal diaphragms were not only 
known but were used and commercially 
available to women of the rural popula- 
tion by 1885. 


Women’s Diaries 

of the Westward Journey 

Lillian Schlissel, 1982, 1992. 

Schocken Books; 278 pp. 

$14 ($16 postpaid) from Random House/Order 
Dept., 400 Hahn Road, Westminster, MD 21157; 
800/733-3000 (or Whole Earth Access) 


was proper in so public a place. ...” 


a 
Mrs. R. earned a hundred dollars a week 
washing clothes, and Louisa Clapp heard 
one unnamed man heap praises on the 
woman for her industry: 


‘Magnificent women that, sir,’ he said, 
addressing my husband; ‘a wife of the right 
sort, she is. Why,’ he added, absolutely ris- 
ing into eloquence as he spoke, ‘she earnt 
her old man,’ (said individual twenty-one 
years of age, perhaps) ‘nine hundred dollars 
in nine weeks, clear of all expenses, by 
washing! Such women ain’t common, | tell 
you; if they were, a man might marry and 
make money by the operation.” 


A parade of talented women performed in 
gold rush theaters, including Lola Montez, 
famed for her titillating “spider dance.” 


They Saw the Elephant 
(Women in the California Gold Rush) 


Jo Ann Levy, 1992; 288 pp. 


$12.95 ($14.45 postpaid) from University 
of Oklahoma Press/Order Dept., P. O. Box 787, 
Norman, OK 73070-0787; 800/627-7377 
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Mountain Charley 


Successful cross-dressers of the Old West 
seem to have abounded, many of them 
cunously adopting the moniker “Mountain 
Charley” (or at least “Charley”). Charley's 
composite exploits rival those of any 
mythic hero: Emerging from murky ro- 
mantic beginnings, s/he becomes a 
riverboat vagabond and then a wagon 
train captain, miner and saloon owner 
during the Gold Rush. Charley makes lieu- 
tenant on the Yankee side of the reb-fed 
thing by becoming an undercover male 
impersonator in drag, always getting shot 
up and nailing the villain but shunning at- 
tention and glory. She then settles down 
with a wonderful man to raise a passe! 
of young'uns and, presumably, to tat tiny 
pink perfumed pillows — and write her 
juicy memoirs. 


Mountain Charley comprises two such 
remarkable accounts. The first is an auto- 
biography of convincing stature and detail; 
the second is a series of articles written 
by Horace Greeley about his ‘little com- 
panion” and her secret, twenty-five years 
after the fact. In each case, the wo/men 
were motivated by vengeance and the 
need to survive but grew to revel in their 
unfettered adventures and excellent skills 
as males; each retumed to traditional 
femininity occasionally and then finally. 
This was doubtless the best way to ex- 
penence a full life at the time. Billy Tipton 
would have understood. —REL 


Mountain Charley 
Elsa Jane Guerin, 1968; 128 pp. 


$6.95 ($8.45 postpaid) from University of 
Oklahoma Press/Order Dept., P. O. Box 787, 
Norman, OK 73070-0787; 800/627-7377 


| engaged a situation as brakesman, on the 
Illinois Central Railroad. This was in the 
spring of 1854, and | had been on the river 
nearly four years. It is needless for me to 
deny that during this time | heard and saw 
much entirely unfit for the ears or eyes 

of woman, yet whenever tempted to re- 
sume my sex, | was invariably met with the 
thought — what then? | was obliged to 

pay a certain amount weekly for the edu- 
cation and support of my children; and the 
chances were but few in case | resumed my 
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other character, that | would be able to 
command the amount necessary for their 
support, without at all having reference to 
my own living. Besides this, as the sensitive- 
ness which greeted my new position wore 
away, | began to rather like the freedom 
of my new character. | could go where 

| chose, do many things which while in- 
nocent in themselves, were debarred by 
propriety from association with the female 
sex. The change from the cumbersome, 
unhealthy attire of woman to the more 
convenient, healthful habiliments of a man, 
was in itself almost sufficient to compen- 
sate for its unwomanly character. 


Not many miles distant we came across 
the body of a man, who had evidently died 
from fatigue and inanition. The woman rec- 
ognized it with a faint but agonizing shriek, 
for in the wasted form before her she saw 


her husband. My readers can but feebly 
imagine the terrible sorrow that seized 
upon her soul — a sorrow, it seems to 

me, heightened by every circumstance that 
could give it depth or strength. Thousands 
of miles from home — in the midst of a 
terrible desert — property all gone — a 
widow and two helpless children — the 
body of the husband and father lying lifeless 
upon the sands — what more fearful com- 
bination of circumstances could there be to 
give poignancy to her grief, or add horror 
to the event? | longed to disclose to her my 
sex, and minister to her in that manner in 
which only one woman can to another — 
yet | did not dare to, and | was forced to 
give her only that rough consolation which 
befitted my assumed character. Heaven 
preserve me from ever witnessing another 
scene so harrowing as that in which the 
poor woman recognized her dead husband. 


Crone Chronicles 


Crone Chronicles 


My seventy-one-year-old aunt got mugged 
walking back from work recently; she fought, 
but there were four of them, and they 
dragged her down the street hanging on 

to her valuables. The nice policeman who 
picked her up informed his precinct that 

he was taking his “elderly victim” home. 


My aunt is neither elderly nor a victim in 
her mind, and that characterization was far 
more galling to her than the attack. She is 
a queenly Crone; built like a graceful line- 
backer, she walks everywhere, works hard, 
studies, writes, travels, and romances. And 
she certainly doesn’t “look (or act) her age.” 


Accumulating years is what happens if we're 
lucky, yet we look down on older people and 
fear our own birthdays. We want and need 
to discover what beneficial changes time will 
bring. Crone Chronicles explores and cel- 
ebrates living long and well. A generation of 
women intent on analyzing and changing life 
for the better is getting older and even wiser, 
and tuming its attention to the mistakes and 
preconceptions of economically conditioned 
society when dealing with culture's own older 
self. Much of Crone is taken up with such 
musings, less with deeds. Getting old may 
not be for sissies, but it seems to be working 
out Deautifully for some sisters. —REL 


* 
Ann K: Did you realize that you were a 
“pagan” when you were a child? 


Ingrid: No, because my parents never put 

a name to it. It was later that | realized how 
| was raised . . . First of all, | was born in 
1940 in Germany. Everything was anti-Jew 
... and anti-Christianity, because Christian- 
ity was thought to come from Judaism. 


Crone 
Chronicles 
Ann Kreilkamp, 
Editor. 

$ I S/year (4 issues) from Box 81, 
Kelly, WY 83011 


Hitler tried to get everybody back to the 
old gods, to paganism, so to speak. And my 
mother, having been raised by her mother, 
who was a gypsy, she was a “carnie”, she 
had a carousel, and she raised her children, 
until my mother was six years old, going 
from town to town... So my mother ac- 
tually was raised in a very pagan spirit, and 
always trying to get away from it. She was 
very ashamed of her upbringing. 


| don’t consider Anita Hill a heroine for 
speaking up so many years after the fact. 
I've no doubt that she was truthful in her 
accusations of Judge Clarence Thomas. If 
she had spoken up at the time instead of 
being more concerned with her career 
than her human rights, she would have held 
more credibility. If she was willing to swal- 
low her pride when it served her purpose, 
she should not place all blame on him 20 
years after the offenses. She must share the 
blame for allowing it to perpetuate. When 
women stop seeing themselves as victims, 
as a minority, as less than, as mystical, 
magical, or mysterious, then and only then 
will we begin to take up our rightful place. 
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Broomstick 


When women reach forty they are rarely 
considered to be just coming into their prime, 
or still too young to be president, but rather 
getting too old for either work or mother- 
hood, the standard life choices. This funny, 
funky zine has a lot to do with the world 

of paid and unpaid women’s work. Many 
pieces are by people sixty and older, al- 
though plenty are by those just forty or so 
but with lots of experience to share. Bridging 
the age gap with carefully wrought con- 
sciousness is a sworn purpose here, as is the 
general examination of attitudes. Themes 
vary from issue to issue: appearance, work, 
older mothers, menopause, writing, com- 
puterization, age and ageism, dying. 


Broomstick has a dedicated volunteer look, 
with sometimes appalling graphics and a 
typewriter font (large enough for tired eyes 
to read with ease). Contributors are regular 
people writing gamely for themselves and 
each other about their lives and those of 
their families; Broomstick has substantial 
appeal including and beyond its honest, 
“homely” appearance. —REL 


| have a relative who was born in 1901. She 


Broomstick 
Mickey Spencer and Polly Taylor, Editors. 


$3 O/year (4 issues) from 3543 18th Street #3, 
San Francisco, CA 94110 


thought it was funny that the U.S. patent 
office was once closed because people 
thought everything worth having had al- 
ready been invented, since she’s seen con- 
tinual changes. | love to hear her tell about 
how things have changed during her lifetime. 
For instance, she says that when automo- 
biles were becoming common, people did 


not believe they could ever go as fast as 60 
miles an hour because the friction created 
would set fire to the drivers’ clothes. . . . 


When | was a child my mother was proud 
of finishing ironing the clothes on the same 
day the wash was done. Of course | was 
taught early to help, and to take pride in 
doing a good job. After I’d done enough 

of it to be thoroughly sick of ironing | was 
charmed to read John Kenneth Galbraith’s 
report that he could iron a shirt of his own 
in just three minutes. Now | don’t know 
anyone who irons clothes, and we're all 
better off for it. 


Mother was proud of her ability to type 
and to keep the family financial accounts. 
Her earliest jobs appear to have been cleri- 
cal after she graduated from high school at 
age 16. Mother taught me how to keep a 
checkbook and started my training in typing 
on her old typewriter. As a result of her 
training and talk about the world of wom- 
en’s work, | take it for granted that | can 
take care of my own finances, but | made 
sure that | couldn’t type well enough as 

a young woman to settle for a job as 

a typist after finishing college. 


Stepping Westward 


Sallie Tisdale describes her relationship 
with the Northwest as an entanglement. 
The description fits this book, too. It's an 
elegant, elastic cat's-cradle in which to 
bounce from detailed consideration of the 
forces (of nature, of empire) that made 
the country, to intimate consideration of 
how the country has made the author. 


servative line and then elects a Democrat. 
We have a history of escape. 


No one expected the trees to disappear. 
The forests were beyond such a reckoning; 
otters and salmon and even Indians could 
at least be held face to face, one at a time. 
A Douglas fir or western hemlock in full- 


grown glory turned a man into a child, into Stepping Westward 
old a eunuch. It turned him into prey, running (The Long Search for Home 
edness, dont completely expiain the for his life in the dark woods. in the Pacific Northwest) 


speed and determination with which we 
are unmaking the Northwest: the extrac- 
tion of resources and the subjugation of 
wildemess have a peculiarly punitive qual- 
ity. Stepping Westward traces this hostility 
from the settlers’ horror of Green Hell, the 
soaking, claustrophobic entanglement of 
the superforest, where the phrase “cabin 
fever” was bom. —James Donnelly 


The Northwest would be another kingdom 
— isolated, anarchic, raising itself up like a 
wolf child in the wilderness. The West's 
anarchy is another terra incognita; unfound, 
unexplored. It has a dual nature, murky, a 
vague combination of conservative and 
radical, pride and backwoods shame that 
would be more interesting if it were more 
examined. The Pacific Northwest is provin- 
cial and progressive in the same breath, 
conformist, regressive, excessively tolerant 
and intolerant by turns. It walks the con- 


There were no trails, no stores, no towns, 
no signs of all that had been left behind. But 
here was a place where a man with muscle 
and a sharp saw needed only an acre and 
one tree. One tree! One single tree was all 
it took for a house and a barn, and enough 
left over to fence two acres; one single 
tree filled a schooner with shingles; one 
single tree was turned into a mile of 
railroad ties. 


The forest, for all its fertile strength, could 
only be a wrong thing, because it was a raw 
thing, the unwanted barrier to what each 
one wanted to believe was a God-given 
place. The small clearing, the new farm, was 
right in the midst of it, not only because it 
meant home, but because it meant change. 
The delicious landscape Douglas loved was 
incomplete without the hand of man. Fin- 
ishing it required an extraordinary amount 


Sallie Tisdale. HarperPerennial, 1991; 284 p. 


$11 ($13.75 postpaid) from HarperCollins Pub- 
lishers/Direct Mail, P. O. Box 588, Dunmore, PA 
18512; 800/331-3761 (or Whole Earth Access) 


of work, because all that was immediate 
and true about the land had to be removed. 
Not only must the trees go, but the rapids, 
the rocks, the course of streams, the wild- 
life, the natives, and the height of hills. This 
sculpting of the wilderness, which David 
Douglas aided and despised, is literally 

the creation of the frontier. The frontier 
requires passage and settlement to be a 
frontier at all — to be new land undergoing 
its first use. More than the journey, more 
than travail, it is reconstruction of the land- 
scape that is the experience of the pioneer. 
Only much later do the great-great-grand- 
children fly over the land to see how 
scrabbled and torn it has become. 
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Waiting to Exhale 


Remember the women in Spike Lee's 
Jungle Fever sitting around dissin‘ men? 
Terry McMillan's new book is an ex- 
tended variation on that theme, only not 
quite as nasty. It’s set in Phoenix, where 
four middleclass, thirtyish black women 
take comfort in each other. There's a lot 
of girl-talk about clothes and bodies and 
dressing up and looking good, and some 
thoughts about kids and jobs and par- 
ents. But mostly there's talk about sex 
and men. Good sex. Bad sex. Good 
men. Bad men. Weird men. Con men. 
Bad guys who stick around and good 
guys who never call back. In the end, 
two of the women find good men and 
the other two make do — one with a 
new career, the other with a new baby. 


The structure of the book is simple — 

a series of short chapters, most written 
from the point of view of one of the four 
female protagonists. Two of the charac- 
ters are limited in that their chapters are 
written in the first person and we know 
no more about them than what they 
can tell us. The other two women, both 
mothers, are more fully developed and 
they not only get the good guys, they get 
the good writing. This is not an ambi- 
tious book, but it is a wonderful mix of 
black, urban, female voices, and the 
voices are funny, generous, and loving. 
lronically, it's the good men in the book 


whose voices aren't believable. It’s as if 
McMillan had to invent them, as if she 
hasn't actually heard them yet. 
—Tracy Johnston 


“| want to know why I’m thirty-six years 
old and still single. This shit is not right. 
What ever happened to the good old days?” 


“What good old days?” Gloria wanted to 
know. 


“You know. When a man saw you in a 
crowd, smiled at you, flirted, and came 
over and talked to you. Not one has asked 
me for my phone number since I’ve been 
here. Why not? There’s nothing wrong with 
me. Shit, I’m smart, I’m attractive, I’m edu- 
cated, and my pussy’s good, if | do say so 
myself. What happened to all the aggressive 
men? The ones that aren’t scared to talk to 
you? Where the fuck are they hiding?” 


“They’re not hiding. They’re just scared to 
make a damn commitment,” Robin said. 


“They're with white women,” Bernadine 
said. 


“Or gay,” Gloria said. 


“Or married,” Savannah said. “But you 
know what? They’re not all with white girls, 
they’re not all homosexuals, they’re not all 
married, either. When you get right down 
to it, we're talking five, maybe ten percent. 
What about the rest?” 


“They're ugly.” 


Waiting to Exhale 

Terry McMillan. Viking Penguin, Inc., 
1992; 409 pp. 

$22 ($24 postpaid) from Penguin 
USA/Cash Sales, 120 Woodbine Street, 
Bergenfield, NJ 07621; 800/253-6476 
(or Whole Earth Access) 


“Stupid.” 

“In prison.” 
“Unemployed.” 
“Crackheads.” 
“Short.” 

“Liars.” 

“Unreliable.” 
“Irresponsible.” 
“Too possessive.” 
“Dogs.” 

“Shallow.” 

“Boring.” 

“Stuck in the sixties.” 
“Arrogant.” 
“Childish.” 

“Wimps.” 

“Too goddamn old and set in their ways.” 


fuck.” 


“Stop!” Savannah said. 
“Well, shit, you asked,” Robin said. 


From the Faraway Nearby 


When | was nineteen, | bought a print 
of Georgia O’Keeffe's Black Cross, New 
Mexico. | had no idea who Georgia 
O'Keeffe was, but something in the paint- 
ing’s austere lines resonated with an open, 
hollow place inside me in a way that a 
painting never had before. Since then, 

in every place | have lived, an O'Keeffe 
print has graced my walls. I've never tried 
to articulate the appeal her work has for 
me — it is visceral and utterly certain. 


This book is a collection of essays and 
memoirs about O’Keeffe’s life and work, 
a pastiche of biography, critical analysis, 
and retrospective, sprinkled with beauti- 
ful black-and-white photographs of the 
artist. It consists of two parts: apprecia- 
tions of O’Keeffe's artwork, and memo- 
ries of the woman herself. 


The editors have chosen well. Some of 
the essays rely heavily on the lexicon of 
the art historian and critic, but the more 
analytical pieces are interspersed with 
lyrical, penetrating essays on feminism, 
mysticism, poetry, and loss. 

—Danie! L. Marcus 
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From the Faraway Nearby 
(Georgia O’Keeffe as Icon) 


Christopher Merrill and Ellen Bradbury, 
Editors. 1992; 293 pp. 


$24 ($26 postpaid) from Addison-Wesley 
Publishing Co./Corporate & Professional 
Division, | Jacob Way, Reading, MA 01867; 
800/447-2226 (or Whole Earth Access) 


Like Marlene Dietrich, Georgia O’Keeffe 
has beguiled us by her very remoteness; 
her taste for solitude and her physical re- 
moval to a landscape of inhospitable beauty 
have done much to suggest by way of anal- 
ogy that her art is aesthetically inaccessible 
as well. 


To see her art unintimidated by her charac- 
ter and life, however, is to see early Ameri- 


can modernism brave at its genesis, and 
fluctuating in modern integrity thereafter, 
less avant-garde than given to defiant ec- 
centricity and flair. It has been said that she 
made abstraction palatable. It may also be 
said that her work is not abstract so much 
as formally stylized. Which is to say that 
the paradox of O’Keeffe’s art is that it 
looks bolder than it means; the ferocity of 
some of her designs masks a drifting aes- 
theticism dependent on others to initiate 
and sustain. O’Keeffe’s is an art of sensu- 
ous, rather than intellectual, conviction. 
—Marjorie Welish, 


Georgia O’Keeffe was one of the ways to 
be a woman and an artist, and it seems im- 
portant not to see her life as a mold, a pat- 
tern that determines form, defining a way 
to live. The circumstances of her life are 
not the example. It is the abstracting — as 
with the flowers, bones, the simplicity — 
that should be the example, the abstract 
continuity of unseen patterns and clues, 
culled in perhaps unrecognizable form at 
first, but, revealing, when examined, a 
simple clarity, wholeness. 
—Christine Taylor Patten 
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Technopoly 


This is one of the least emotional cri- 
tiques bewailing the course of our tech- 
nology-driven society. (1 was about to say 
culture, but one of Mr. Postman’s main 
points is that technology has overrun cul- 
ture, leaving us bereft of moral base and 
compass.) With only an occasionai fit of 
tiresome Oh-helpless-poor-us, he takes 
us on a witty, intellectually wide-ranging 
tour of our past so that we may better 
understand our current uncomfortable 
situation. He concludes by rather bravely 
providing some suggestions (though little 
of how to actualize them) for assuaging 
some of the unfortunate effects of 
Technopolistic thought before we get 
eaten. Useful, and easily comprehended. 
—J. Baldwin 


Technopoly eliminates alternatives to 

itself in precisely the way Aldous Huxley 
outlined in Brave New World. It does not 
make them illegal. It does not make them 
immoral. It does not even make them un- 
popular. It makes them invisible and there- 
fore irrelevant. And it does so by redefining 
what we mean by religion, by art, by family, 
by politics, by history, by truth, by privacy, 
by intelligence, so that our definitions fit its 
new requirements. Technopoly, in other 
words, is totalitarian technocracy. 


All theories are oversimplifications, or at 
least lead to oversimplification. The rule of 
law is an oversimplification. A curriculum 

is an oversimplification. So is a family’s con- 
ception of a child. That is the function of 
theories — to oversimplify, and thus to 
assist believers in organizing, weighting, 
and excluding information. Therein lies the 
power of theories. Their weakness is that 
precisely because they oversimplify, they 
are vulnerable to attack by new informa- 
tion. When there is too much information 
to sustain any theory, information becomes 
essentially meaningless. 


e 

In Technopoly, it is not enough to say it is 
immoral and degrading to allow people to 
be homeless. You cannot get anywhere by 
asking a judge, a politician, or a bureaucrat 
to read Les Misérables or Nana or, indeed, 
the New Testament. You must show that 
statistics have produced data revealing the 
homeless to be unhappy and to be a drain 
on the economy. Neither Dostoevsky nor 
Freud, Dickens nor Weber, Twain nor 
Marx, is now a dispenser of legitimate 
knowledge. They are interesting; they are 
“worth reading”; they are artifacts of our 
past. But as for “truth,” we must turn 

to “science.” 


It is important for students to be shown, 
for example, the connection between the 


invention of eyeglasses in the thirteenth 
century and experiments in gene-splicing in 
the twentieth: that in both cases we reject 
the proposition that anatomy is destiny, 
and through technology define our own 
destiny. In brief, we need students who will 
understand the relationships between our 
technics and our social and psychic worlds, 
so that they may begin informed conver- 
sations about where technology is taking 
us and how. 


In Technopoly, we improve the education 
of our youth by improving what are called 
“learning technologies.” At the moment, it 
is considered necessary to introduce com- 
puters to the classroom, as it once was 
thought necessary to bring closed-circuit 
television and film to the classroom. To 
the question “Why should we do this?” the 
answer is: “To make learning more efficient 
and more interesting.” Such an answer is 
considered entirely adequate, since in 
Technopoly efficiency and interest need no 
justification. It is, therefore, usually not no- 
ticed that this answer does not address the 
question “What is learning for?” “Efficiency 
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and interest” is a technical answer, an an- 
swer about means, not ends; and it offers 
no pathway to a consideration of educa- 
tional philosophy. Indeed, it blocks the way 
to such a consideration by beginning with 
the question of how we should proceed 
rather than with the question of why. 


Technopoly 

Neil Postman. 

Alfred A. Knopf Inc., 1992; 222 pp. 

$21 ($23 postpaid) from Random House/ 
Order Dept., 400 Hahn Road, Westminster, 
MD 21157; 800/733-3000 

(or Whole Earth Access) 


on Diskette® 


Here's the world's largest 
science database. How do 


you find out what's in it? If TGA le 
the index shows something 
is there, how do you know oe 
if it's what you need? Even —_——- 
more formidable, how do Lists 


you keep up with the latest 
information? The Institute 
for Scientific Information 
has the answer. The fur- 
nished software lets you 
scan and search by title, 
subject, author, key words and other 
markers. You can adjust the search pro- 
cedure to suit your personal needs — no 
need to look at everything unless you 
want to. “Everything” is an astonishing 
selection of the contents of thousands of 
journals and other publications, arranged 
in six categories: Life Sciences (either 
|,200 or the 600 top journals)*; Agri- 
culture, Biology & Environmental Sci- 
ences*; Physical, Chemical and Earth 
Sciences*; Clinical Medicine*; Engineer- 
ing, Technology & Applied Sciences; 
Social & Behavioral Sciences. 


The program conveniently orders doc- 
uments and reprints as you desire. A 
subscription gets you the software. Your 
chosen update disks arrive weekly. | have 
found the arrangement to be easy to 
lear and use, at least in the Mac ver- 


AJ Herzberg 

Significance of DNA Ploidy in Cutaneous Lesions 

Archives of Dermatology 128: 5 (MAY 1992) 

663-672 

T-CELL LYMPHOMA ; IMAGE- ANALYSIS CYTOMETRY, FLOW-CYTOMETRY, 
MALIGNANT-MEL ANOMA ; PROL FERAT IVE CHARACTERISTICS, DYSPLASTIC NEVI; 
CLINIC AL COURSE ; ; CARCINOMA ; DIAGNOS'S 


Clinical Medicine 
Review 


English 

AJ Herzberg, Univ Penn, Dept Dermato!, Philadelphia, PA 19104 
0003-987 

Amer Medical Assn, 515 N Dearborn St, Chicago, & 60610 
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(Author-Title } 


sion. As to the price: what would it cost 
you to merely keep up without this ser- 
vice? Your library needs this. (Some 
have it.) —J. Baldwin 

[Suggested by Amigo Cantisano] 


* Starred editions are also available with 
abstracts — a boon. 


Current Contents 

Each discipline/subject is a separate sub- 
scription, available on IBM or Mac disks or 
as hard copy. 

$427/year on disk (except Life Sciences: 
$575/year); hard copy $420/year. 
Institute for Scientific Information, 3501 
Market Street, Philadelphia, PA 19104; 
800/336-4474, ext. 1483 

Some disciplines come with abstracts; 
combination rates are available if you are 
ordering both printed and disk versions. 
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E FIRST SAW the handwriting on the wall 
when our skipper received a message that 
included the phrase “ODAX to act as camel for” 
a nuclear-powered submarine. USS Odax (SS- 
484) was the name of our boat, as we referred to it, our Diesel- 
powered submarine with an honored history of service that 
extended back to 1944. Our boat had established a significant 
first early in its career, when it became the first GUPPY. Guppy 
was an acronym for Greater Underwater Propulsion Power. 
The “Y” never stood for anything. Such was the state of 
the art in acronyms in the late 1940s, I guess. 


I first read Chuck Charlton’s 
stories of submarine life on the 
Well, where his memoirs were 

the first bit of available-only-online 
literature | had encountered. Their 
tone was distinctive and utterly 
engaging, at once wide-eyed and 
level-headed, very sly and entirely 
American — Br’er Fox gets a con- 
science and goes to sea. Some 


In any case, the Guppy con- 
version was an experiment in 
streamlining the older fleet sub- 
marines and in modifying the 
battery installations, for greater 
underwater power and speed. 
This experimental conversion 
of our boat worked so well that 
all of the hundreds of such 
boats that were still in service 
during the 1960s had received 
the Guppy conversion within 

a few years. 


But now it was 1970, twenty 
years or more after our boat had 
represented the state of the art 
in delivering death and destruc- 
tion from beneath the sea. This 
was a new era. The quiet 
skill and competence of 
our officers and crew no 
longer mattered much. 

Our honored history of al- 
ways being in good repair, 
of always being ready to go 
to sea to fulfill our own com- 
mitments or to fill in for the 
less reliable sister ships in the 
squadron, was just quaint, 
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day they will all be in a book and 
the nation will be a better place; 
until then, here’s a taste. —/C 


and not valuable. Our boat was 
now old-fashioned, out of style, 
and it was OK to treat us with 
such contempt as to ask us to” 


act as a camel. NO. 1. 
A camel is a narrow, sturdy raft — 
that is placed between a ship 
and a pier to minimize damage 
to the ship’s hull from 
rubbing against the 
pier. Camels are OFFICERS’ 
especially im- QUARTERS BRIDGE 
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United States Submarine Operations in World War II 


CONNING 
TOWER 


ARETTE 


submarines, since the shape of 
a submarine hull leaves it quite 
vulnerable to damage by sharp 
features on the pilings that sup- 
port the pier. Without a camel, 
a submarine can slide up under 
the top deck of the pier and rub 
against all manner of under- 
water hazards on the pilings. 


So here we were, a ship of the 
line, with honored assignments 
still in our future and commen- 
dations to be received that were 
as yet unimagined. And yet 
headquarters was equating our 
once-glorious name and capa- 
bilities with those of a camel, 
an inert lump of wood. 


That was the way it was be- 
tween us and our counterparts 
ashore. It was ironic. All of my 
training as a line officer and as 
a submariner was focused on 
keeping our boat fit and trim, 
smooth-running, reliable, effi- 
cient and effective. Our biggest 
obstacle in accomplishing our 


“shore support from the Squadron 
establishment” of our 
sek AFTER Commanders, from the 
y- HATCH Flotilla Commanders, 
from the Force 
AFTER 
TORPEDO ROOM 
CREW’S 
MESS AFTER 


ENGINE ROOM 


FORWARD 
ENGINE ROOM 


QUARTERS 


AFTER 
BATTERY 


Every Navy office, or shop, 

or storeroom ashore has a mot- 
to that is a variation on the 
following: 


The Best Support 
for Our Forces Afloat 


Such a slogan appears over the 
front door to the supply center 
at the Navy base. Another ver- 
sion appears on the letterhead 
of the payroll office at the Navy 
base. The electrical repair shop 
at the ship-repair facility ashore 
typically has a version of the 
slogan painted in huge letters 
on one wall of the building. It is 
an article of faith that the huge 
bureaucracy of the shore Navy 
exists to support those who 

are out at sea. 


Messages, letters, instructions, 
and directives from headquar- 
ters echoed the sentiment. 
“Forces Afloat,” as we were 
supposed to be proud to be 
known, received the most effu- 
sive of praise and promises of 


MANEUVERING 
ROOM 


FOUR-BLADED 
PROPELLERS 


Commanders, from the Fleet 
Commanders, and from the 
Chief of Naval Operations. 
These men (never women) who 
wore Admirals’ broad gold 
stripes honestly believed that 
the function of the “shore estab- 
lishment” was to support the 
fleet at sea. But it had been far 
too long since those flag officers 
had tried to function as a mem- 
ber of a fleet element at sea. 
And probably none of them, ex- 
cept for the submariners among 
them, had ever enjoyed (suf- 
fered?) the experience of operat- 
ing independently at sea, with 
no other U.S. Navy ships nearby 
to turn to for emergency help. 


The middle management ashore 
is not so supportive as all this 
sloganeering would indicate, 
however. There are various 
institutional reasons for this, 
and it likely will never change. 
The Navy has always been able 
to do its job in spite of this bu- 
reaucracy. The attitudes of the 
bean-counters ashore toward 
the line workers at sea has con- 
sistently been one of jealousy 
and contempt. 


It was dangerous to be around 
our skipper for the next few 
days after the “camel” incident. 
The very next time that we got 
to port he went to see the Com- 
modore, and many Admirals 
and their staffs became involved 
in smoothing over the hurt feel- 
ings that had spread from the 
Odax to the hundreds of other 
conventional submarines still in 
both fleets. And this particular 
incident was finally forgotten by 
most people. But the basic prob- 
lem would only get worse as 
“progress” continued. 


There were hundreds of such 
slights, intentional or otherwise, 
over the next few years. And 
one time in particular the con- 
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tempt that the headquarters 
staff felt toward us smelly Die- 
sel submarines became expen- 
sive and dangerous, as well 

as profoundly stupid. 


We didn’t talk much about this 
particular incident, because it 
was so similar to so many other 
such insults. But this sequence 
of events included one of the 
most elementary mistakes that 
a person can make, and it kept 
compounding itself. I still find 
it difficult to believe that such 
incompetence exists. 


It all started one day off Por- 
tugal, during a NATO exercise 
with ships of various Navies. 
We were cruising submerged 
in water six thousand feet deep. 
We were making a point of be- 
ing particularly quiet, and we 
decided to descend from a keel 
depth of 120 feet, where we had 
been slowly cruising for some 
time, to a keel depth of 200 feet. 
We wanted to check for better 
acoustic conditions in the water. 
That way we could better know 
how to hide from the active so- 
nar of our pursuers, and we 
could better use our passive 
sonar for planning our evasion 
of the opposing forces. 


As we were descending those 
eighty feet, a loud bang was felt 
throughout the boat. We started 
to vibrate alarmingly in the 
stern. We investigated, and 
found that we could stop most 
of the vibration and noise if we 
brought our port propeller shaft 
to a standstill. 


We needed both propellers to 
achieve the performance that 
was required by the exercise, 
but we could not use our port 
propeller because of the noise 
and vibration. We were making 
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too much waterborne noise to 
be of much value as a subma- 
rine, so we surfaced and made 
an unscheduled stop at the US 
submarine tender in Rota, 
across the harbor from Cadiz. 


The elite nuclear-trained staff of 
the submarine tender could not 
be bothered with a smelly old 
Diesel boat like ours. So they 
avoided helping us solve our 
problem by insisting that it 

did not exist. 


(They can’t be criticized for 
objecting to the smell. Only our 
cooks were entitled to a regular 
shower when we were at sea. 
The rest of us, even us officers, 
were limited to an occasional 
“bird bath” or “hooker’s bath.” 
There was not enough fresh 
water for anything more.) 


We argued and pleaded with 
these professionals, with no 
success. We even took some of 
their “experts” to sea with us 
and submerged to show off our 
symptoms, but they still insisted 


that we were OK. At their insis- . 


tence we put our boat through 
some peculiar and pointless 
maneuvers that would have 
been safe on a nuclear-powered 
submarine but that were outra- 
geous on our conventional boat. 
Their response was to send mes- 
sages to headquarters certifying 
our seaworthiness, and we were 
sent back out to continue the 
NATO exercises. 


Of course, we were lousy at 
our assignment for the next few 
weeks. We could never find 
anyone else on sonar, because 
we couldn’t hear through the 
noise of our own vibrations. All 
of the surface ships could find 
us, though. The situation was 
reversed from normal. 


The admiral in charge of the 
carrier task force sent us in for 
further examination. This time 
we tied up outboard the US sub- 
marine tender anchored in Holy 
Loch, Scotland. We had learned 
from our experience with the 
previous tender, so before we 
described our problem we sent 
one of our own sailors over the 
side with scuba gear, to inspect 
our bottom. He found that one 
blade of our port propeller was 
bent — ten full inches of the 
blade were bent aft, ninety 
degrees from normal. This 

was a spectacularly rare cir- 
cumstance. We were surprised 
that our port propeller and shaft 
had not simply torn themselves 
from our hull and disappeared, 
with such an imbalance of mass 
and of force. 


Now that we could provide a 
clear description of the problem, 
the tender staff acknowledged 
that, yes, maybe we did have a 
problem after all. I checked the 
reference manuals, and I or- 
dered a port propeller. That was 
the point at which the situation 
changed from antagonistic to 
simply stupid. It was a stupidity 
born of arrogance. 


As with many other ships of all 
types, when our submarine was 
in port we always relied on the 
Navy base or on the submarine 
tender to handle our message 
traffic, so that we could perform 
necessary maintenance on our 
radio and teletype equipment. 
So after I got the skipper to sign 
the message ordering the port 
propeller, I immediately took 
the message form to the tender 
radio room for transmission. 
The next day I received my 
courtesy copy of the message 
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that had actually gone out over 
the air. I noticed that the tender 
staff had changed the federal 
stock number of the propeller 
that I had ordered. When I 
questioned them about it, they 
said that I had mistakenly or- 
dered a four-bladed propeller, 
and it should have been five- 
bladed, so they had “corrected” 
my error for me. 


I had seen this propeller weeks 
before with my own eyes, and 

I knew that it had only four 
blades. I insisted that a four- 
bladed propeller was needed. 
But I was a member of forces 
afloat, not a member of the 
headquarters club, so they did 
not trust me to know how many 
blades there were on my propel- 
ler. The discussion got heated, 
and soon there were full com- 
manders on both sides of the 
table, yelling and insulting each 
other. The discussion was gen- 
erating much heat and little 
light. Since our starboard pro- 
peller had four blades, putting 
a five-bladed propeller on the 
port side would have given us 
a loud, distinctive sound that 
would have been noticeable in 
any sonar shack on any ship 

in any navy, friend or foe. 


Finally the captain of the tender 
grudgingly agreed to send one 
of their own divers into the wa- 
ter to count the blades, since he 
would have more credibility . 
than our diver. This “expert” 
came up and said that our pro- 
peller had five blades, and that 
indeed one of them was quite 
badly bent. 


Arrrrggggh! 


We were getting desperate, 
when I realized that we had an 
ace in the hole. I remembered an 


The anchor detail on the forward deck of the submarine, as seen through the 
periscope, putting to sea into the rising sun, and about to get wet. 


incident several months before, 
when we were in drydock. Both 
of our fire control technicians 
had returned late from liberty 
one night. Rather than subject 
them to formal punishment, 

the chief of the boat had instead 
required them go into the dry- 
dock, under our stern, and to 
polish our two huge bronze 
propellers, using brass polish 
and small rags. It took them 
two extra-long work days to 
complete this silly project. 
Surely these two 
highly trained tech- 
nicians could be 
considered knowl- 
edgeable about the 
number of blades 
on each propeller, 
and competent to 
count them. 


U.S. Submarine Operations . . . 


Our skipper made 
an extraordinary 
request to speak to 


the commanding officer of the 
tender; he introduced the two 
sailors, who told their story. 
They both insisted that each of 
our propellers had four blades, 
and not five. But even with this 
testimony, the experts on the 
tender were still not willing to 
be convinced. So we talked 
them into putting us in the 
floating drydock there in the 
middle of the loch for a few 
hours so we could all count 
the blades. 


The propellers 
had four blades. 
We got the order 
changed. But 
most signifi- 
cantly, we were 
never forgiven 
for being correct. 
It was just an- 
other day at 
work for the 
Forces Adrift. 
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Interesting Stuff 


Miele Vacuum Cleaner 


All vacuum cleaners suck dirt well enough, but most merely re- 
distribute the smaller nasties and allergens such as mold spores, 
dust-mite frass (bugshit is the cause of much indoor allergy), cat 
dander, bacteria and other noxious effluvia. Tests show that the 
German-made Miele’s exhaust is cleaner than the original room 
air! A final superfine filter is why. Our Miele has completely elim- 
inated the runny eyes and miserable snukking previously suffered 
by us and many guests in our hopelessly musty eighty-year-old 
cabin. As does much Fine German Machinery, it eliminated the 
budget, too, but we have no regrets. Well-designed. Five-year 
warranty. A clean house at last! —J. Baldwin and Liz Fial 


Miele Vacuum Cleaner 
$349 - $479 


Information and sales: Miele Appliances, Inc., 22D World’s Fair Drive, 
Somerset, Nj 08873. 800/843-7231; 908/560-0899 


Ozium \ 


Recommended to me by a 

local auto detailer, this stuff 

kills recalcitrant odors of cigar, 
after-a-housefire, cat, barf, ripe 
diaper and rotten fridge — alll 
this without CFCs or any lasting 
odor of its own. (Being a relative 
of antifreeze, it doesn’t rate as 
“organic.") | can personally vouch 
that it quickly eliminated the gag- 
a-buzzard emanations from a 
dead rat in an inaccessible heat- 
ing duct when nothing else did. 
The unlikely-looking, little bitty 
size is probably all you'll need. 
—. Baldwin 


Ozium Air Sanitizer 


About $3 from auto supply 
stores all over Creation. 


Devil Stick 


Classic, challenging toys are simple 
and lead you to greater things. The 
Devil Stick originated in China (from 
chopsticks?) a long time ago. Making 
one dance takes a juggler’s skill and 
gives similar satisfaction to the manip- 
ulator and the crowds that gather (if 
you're any good at it). This set seems 
well made, and the book as clear as 
gab can be about something that is 
all mind-body dualism. Have at it! 


(Um. | can’t get the damn thing to work 
at all. | suggest practicing away from 
expensive breakables — the big stick 
seems to have a magnetic attraction 

to glass.) —j. Baldwin The Inept 
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The Devil Stick Book 
Todd Strong, 1990; 107 pp. 


$9.95 


Devil Sticks 

(Sets include The 

Devil Stick Book): 

White sticks $41.95; 

silver sticks $43.95; 
black-&-white sticks $44.95. 
Prices include postage. 

All from Brian Dubé, Inc., pe ey 
520 Broadway, New York, eee 
NY 10012; 212/619-2182 1 
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Insty-Grip pliers 


Unlike most adjustable nabbers, these automatically size 
their resolute bite from near zero to about | -!/4". First try. 
One-handed. In the dark. Underwater. They have plenty 
of competition, but these are the ones | actually use. 

—J. Baldwin 


Insty-Grip Pliers 


$23.28 ($24.78 postpaid) from 
Rio Grande Albuquerque, 6901 
Washington NE, Albuquerque, 
NM 87109; 800/545-6566 (in 
Canada: 800/253-9738) 
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Chofu Water Heater 


This wood-fired bath heater is made (very nicely) from cast 
iron and stainless steel by Japan's best-known manufacturer. 
On domestic hot water duty, three logs heat 55 gallons to the 
traditional |45°F in about an hour and fifteen minutes, but 
you can't plumb the heater itself into a normal pressurized 
household water system. Circulation is by pumpless thermo- 
syphon effect and gravity. In less than two hours, it can 
heat 100 gallons of water to | 05°F, just right for a hot 
tub (or stock tank you don’t want to freeze). Matter 
of fact, the company also sells insulated cedar boxes 
to house common sizes of galvanized steel stock 
tanks, thus providing a less expensive path to 
rustic hot tubbery. —j. Baldwin 


Chofu Water Heater 


$480 postpaid from Island Ofuro, 
R 2 Box 210B, Centerpoint, IN 47840; 
812/835-2697 


Fingertip and Knuckle Band-Aids 


Stretchy and specially shaped for inti- Band-Aid 

mate digital embrace, these won't fall Knuckle & Fingertip Bandages 
off or style your cramp with awkward About $3.60 from drug stores 
wrinkles and bulges. They can also be all over Hell’s half-acre 


used for temporary protection from 
sharpies. Not all drugstores carry these 
(ask), but they should. Safety equipment 
stores often have them in several sizes 
to fit various anatomical extremes (and 
toes), but they'll probably make you buy 
enough to equip a battalion of haemo- 
philiac blackberry pickers — especially 
if ordered by mail. —J. Baldwin 
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The Mother Tongue 


It's a crude, young, inelegant, upstart 
language spoken by farmers and peas- 
ants on a small, cold, often-conquered 
island. Its rules of spelling are incompre- 
hensible. It has so many irregular verbs 
and nonsensical pronunciations that it’s 
a wonder that anyone ever leams to 
speak it. 


Yet English has become the world's 
tongue. Bill Bryson’s book, subtitled “Eng- 
lish and How It Got That Way,” tells 

us why and how. Bryson runs down the 
history, structure, vocabulary, uses, varia- 
tion, and future of the language in about 
250 sparkling pages. —Robert Rossney 


Garble once meant to sort out, not to mix 
up. A harlot was once a boy, and a girl in 
Chaucer’s day was any young person, 
whether male or female. Manufacture, 

from the Latin root for hand, once signi- 
fied something made by hand; it now means 
virtually the opposite. Politician was origi- 
nally a sinister word (perhaps, on second 
thought, it still is), while obsequious and 
notorious simply meant flexible and famous. 
Simeon Potter notes that when james II 
first saw St. Paul’s Cathedral he called it 
amusing, awful, and artificial, and meant 
that it was pleasing to look at, deserving 

of awe, and full of skillful artifice. 


In Sarajevo, Yugoslavia, a largely Muslim city 
seemingly as remote from English-speaking 


culture as any place in Europe, you can find 
graffiti saying HEAVY METAL IS LAW! and 
HOOLIGAN KINGS OF THE NORTH! In 
the Europa Hotel in the same city, you will 
find this message on every door: “Guests 
should announce the abandonment of theirs 
rooms before |2 o'clock, emptying the 
room at the latest until 14 o'clock, for the 
use of the room before 5 at the arrival or 
after the 16 o'clock at the departure, will be 
billed as one night more.” Is that clear? In 
Yugoslavia they speak five languages. In not 
one of them does the word stop exist, yet 
every stop sign in the country says just that. 


England has three villages called Houghton 
and each has a different pronunciation — 
respectively “hoton,” “hawton,” and “how- 
ton.” Oughtibridge, South Yorkshire, has 
four: “owtibrij,” “awtibrij,” “ootibrij,” and 
“otibrij.” ... Adwalton, West Yorkshire, 

is sometimes pronounced “Atherton” be- 
cause the town was formerly called Heather 
Town. But perhaps the strangest of all is 
Okeford Fitzpaine, Dorset, which many lo- 
cals pronounce — for reasons no one can 
begin to guess at — “fippeny ockford.” 


Without any doubt, the most far-flung va- 
riety of English is that found on Tristan da 
Cunha, a small group of islands in the mid- 
Atlantic roughly halfway between Africa 
and South America. Tristan is the most 
isolated inhabited place in the world, |,500 
miles from the nearest landfall, and the lo- 


cal language reflects the fact. Although 

the inhabitants have the dark looks of the 
Portuguese who first inhabited the islands, 
the family names of the 300-odd islanders 
are mostly English, as is their language — 
though with certain quaint differences re- 
flecting their long isolation from the rest of 
the world. It is often endearingly ungram- 
matical. People don’t say “How are you?” 
but “How you is?” It also has many wholly 
local terms. Pennemin is a penguin, watrem 
is a stream. But perhaps most strikingly, 
spellings are often loose. Many islanders 
are called Donald, but the name is always 
spelled Dondall. Evidently one of the first 
users misspelled it that way generations 
ago and the spelling stuck. 


The Mother Tongue 

(English & How It Got That Way) 

Bill Bryson, 1990; 270 pp. 

$9.95 ($10.95 postpaid) from Avon 
Books, P. O. Box 767, Dresden, TN 38225; 
800/223-0690 (or Whole Earth Access) 


Tlooth 


Language and imagination meet in this 
book and make a hash of one another. 
Tlooth is a picaresque adventure novel 
in which the narrator, nominally traveling 
from Siberia to France, is actually pro- 
ceeding from the meninges to the corpus 
callosum. It is utterly unreal. 


As a book to be read in any kind of linear 
fashion, it is not a success. Few of us are 
truly comfortable with unreality. But to 
the browser, it’s nch indeed. You can open 
it to any page and find yourself confront- 
ed with something that makes you think 
for the rest of the day. You think terrible 
spider plague? What the hell is that all 
about? And gradually it may come to you, 
sometimes sooner, sometimes later, 
sometimes not at all. There are peculiar 
word games here, puns made in several 
languages simultaneously, bizarre paro- 
dies of academic writing and concrete 
poetry, poems that are mazes, acrostics, 
and pages that make considerably more 
sense if they're read upside down. In 
some ways it feels more like a religious 
artifact than a novel. —Robert Rossney 
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| unfressed duriously and entered the selver 
room my farth. As i crossed its steshold, 
Thrella, neckid except for a nakeless of 
black leeds, shept upon me, birkling my old- 
ers with her sarms and my waist with her 
fegs. In a stungry rage our plungs and teeth 
extored each other’s nouth and meck. Then 
Hella placed her jams pently against my 
sloulders and i let her shied down. Cooing 
so, she dept her bouth against my moddy, 
sliding it beneen my twipples, down by 
brelly (where her tongue beefily penetrated 
by raivle) until it niched, as her knees came 
to rest on the carpeted flick, my roar. 


Tlooth 
Harry Mathews. Carcanet, 1987; 175 pp. 


$11.50/$13 postpaid ($12.50/$14 
Canadian) from Scholarly Book Services, 
Inc., 77 Mowat 
Avenue/Suite 403, 
Toronto, ON 
M6K 3E3, Canada; 
416/533-5490 


Dominique had worn sixteen garments and 
ornaments. She shed four of them on the 
first day, three on each of the next four 
days, and at the end she danced naked, 
shielded only by her hands and hair. Every 
piece of her jewelry and clothing had been 
fastened with an inextricable knot, from 
which one or several tassels hung. The 
dancer’s enchantment worked yeastily 
through her audience while for hours she 
slowly tried, with shakings and suave caress- 
es, to pamper loose one cluster of dangling 
strands. When the voluptuous ferment be- 
came unbearable, the girl, turning away with 
a mild complicit shrug, would draw from a 
scabbard fixed upright near her a wicked 
blue scimitar, and slice the knot. The sword, 
always visible to the crowd, gathered terrific 
significance as the moment of its use ap- 
proached; and each severing of trivial cords 
fell on the tormented mass like a scourge, 
exciting hysterical shrieks, fits, faints, onsets 
of impotence, confessions of unspeakable 
crimes, miraculous cures, numberless psy- 
chic and physical traumata, and the ex- 
change (settled by the unpredictable time 
of the event) of millions of francs among 
the slightly cooler-headed gambling element. 
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of Myles 


The Best of Myles 


Most of us, when we open our mouths 
to speak or take pen in hand, jump the 
gap between thought and speech with- 
out noticing it. Myles made this gap his 
home. He fed on the strange turns that 
thought takes as it weaves out of our 
brains and into speech. He delighted at 
the gabled madhouses that those know- 
ing much of law or engineering but little 
of language build when they put pen to 
paper. He twitted bores, who are even 
more ignorant of this gap than most of 
us. And he made unspeakable puns. 


This is a collection of excerpts from the 
“Cruiskeen Lawn” column that Myles na 
Gopaleen (Flann O'Brien) wrote for the 
Irish Times between | 939 and | 966. 
Some of it is rough going, which comes as 
g surprise — humorous columns written 
for a daily newspaper are supposed to be 
easy reads, and some of these are dam 
near impenetrable, particularly the ones 
written in a language that is English hid- 
ing behind Irish’s skirts. It is one of the 
richest, strangest books | own, and a book 
from which | extract something new 
every time | open it. —Robert Rossney 


Well, this distinguished jurist has written to 
me asking whether an estate with remain- 
ders to the first and fourth sons in tail can 
be alienated without reversionary codicils 
terminating pro tanto all seignory advowsons 
in gross, the assumption being that appen- 
dant copyholds can be extinguished at will 
under the Land Transfer Act 1897. 


Alas, the answer must be no. Any estate 
held as between coparceners without the 
inseisinment of freebench copyholds must 
stand in foeffment pending escheat of all in- 
corporeal rent-charge bars, subinfeudations 
in frankalmoign aperte, mesne rights, copy- 
charges presented a prendre, or devises 
held by chartered copybrokers possessio 
fratris, pur autre vie, or even quousque. 


We have close analogy in the right of socage 
where it ranks for beneficial apportionment 
of any chattel-warrants engrossed with in- 
terfeudal droit in fee. The undercopy-holder 
has the advowson absolutely, with uncom- 
muted scutage and burgage rights where the 
estate subsists in petty serjaunty. All engross- 
ments must be registered, with the privity 
of the Lord Lieutenant; similarly with in- 
struments of attornment, frankalcheign, 
seisinfoimaunt, cesser of cestui qui caveats 
en graund playsaunce du roi, interfeudalated 
copywrit of cave, and recovenanted socage- 
bills subsisting part in petty serjaunty and 
part in foeff-frankalseignory majeur. 


There, possibly, | might crave permission to 
leave the matter. 


True Irish prose has a steely latinistic line 


that does not exist in the fragmented Eng- 
lish patois. Here is a literal translation of 
a letter addressed by Hugh O’Neill to 

a hostile captain — 


Our blessing to ye, O Mac Coghlin: we received 
your letter and what we understand from her 
is that what you are at the doing of is but 
sweetness of word and spinning out of time. 
For our part of the subject, whatever person is 
not with us and will not wear himself out in the 
interest of justice, that person we understand 
to be a person against us. For that reason, in 
each place in which ye do your own good, pray 
do also our ill to the fullest extent ye can and 
we wil! do your ill to the absolute utmost of our 
ability, with God’s will. We being at Knock- 
doney Hill, 6 februarii, | 600. 


The Best of Myles 
Flann O’Brien, 1983; 400 pp. 


Out of print. Penguin USA, 120 Woodbine 
Street, Bergenfield, Nj 07621; 800/253-6476 


That seems to me to be an exceptional 
achievement in the sphere of written nasti- 
ness and the original exudes the charm at- 
taching to all instances of complete preci- 
sion in the use of words. 


A Browser’s Dictionary 


Our language has a hidden history of the 
decisions that people now long dead 
made when they were forced to talk 
about something new. Every word we 
speak came into existence because 
someone, somewhere, saw something 
for the first time and just had to tell 
someone else about it. 


This dictionary turns the language into a 
museum of the imagination. John Ciardi 
— writer, poet, essayist, and curmudg- 
eon — spent a good part of his life 
tracking down the histories of our words. 
This book is at once whimsical and schol- 
arly, both a private amusement and a 
life's work. Reading it will give you a 
strong sense of connection with people 
whose existence you may not have imag- 
ined. It will also acquaint you with Ciardi's 
ideas about how we use language to 
cope with the world. It will also make 
you laugh. —Robert Rossney 


coprolite Geology. XIX. A fossilized turd. 
[Gk. kopros, dung; with -lite, Eng. combining 
form of Gk. lithos, stone (“shit stone”). Al 
Stein is a coprolite. To date, the term has re- 
mained technical and specific to the study 
of fossils, but so long as there are so many 
Al Steins in this world, it is absolutely nec- 
essary to bring the term into general use.] 


K ration A WWII army field ration. It 
contained a small can of high-protein, high- 
fat processed meat (or sometimes a form 
of cheese probably fortified by cow dung); 
hard tack; stone-hard, unmeltable chocolate 
(for quick energy, all of which was used up 
in consuming the stuff); sometimes an actu- 
ally appetizing dried fruit bar; a packet of 
dehydrated sugared whale drool for making 
lemonade; sometimes an insect repellent 
tastier than the menu; and always a few 
cigarettes. Packed in a wax-coated card- 


A Browser’s Dictionary 
John Ciardi, 1980; 464 pp. 


Out of print. HarperCollins, P. O. Box 
588, Dunmore, PA 18512; 800/331-3761 


board box, it passed as a meal, its double 
function being to sustain the G.I. while 
making him angry enough to kill. [K is an 
army supply code. Perhaps indicating an 
alphabet sequence of menus. Though note 
that C ration, introduced (at least to me) 
only in 1945, was so tastefully edible as to 
be uncharacteristic of the army. If C was in 
fact developed before K, it must have been 
withheld as a bonus for those who had sur- 
vived or almost survived the war.] 


lobster shift Journalism. NYC c. 1900. The 
newspaper work shift (also tombstone shift) 
beginning at 4:00 A.M. [Because the news- 
paper people coming to work mingled with 
the lobstermen who were about to put 
out. (So at least the one reference | have 
been able to run down, but do not fisher- 
men put out with the tide rather than by 
time of day? | am further told by an old 
newspaper hand that the term prob. orig- 
inated with the Journal-American, whose 
plant c. 1900 was near the East Side fishing 
docks. Why are newspaper people, other- 
wise so garrulous, so short in explaining 
their own jargon?)] 
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It’s something like 
a dream, and something like a 
mystery, and like nothing else on Earth. 

It speaks to the essence of the modern dilemma: 
television, unrequited love, coded messages and floor 
polish. Already deconstructed for the benefit of scholars 

yet unborn, it’s... 


AMERICAN 


BY BRYAN HIGGINS 


TT | OOKIN G BACK THERE WERE SEVERAL LITTLE THINGS 
that should have Made me suspicious. I think the first one was when she changed the color 


of her toenail polish from black, my favorite, to pink. Claimed, what with warm weather 
upon us, that black was “too hot,” and like an idiot I bought it. 


When I used to have to work swing shift at the cent cotton. “Roger” was replaced with “M.G.,” 


Kwik Stop I would bring home dinner for the two which she insisted stood for “My Guy.” She claimed 
of us. Well, she started to not be interested in the she got it at a garage sale from that nut down the 
food some nights, but would just sit there watching street. I’m sure I don’t have to tell you that by this 
“Perry Mason,” all preoccupied. Didn’t even seem time our lovemaking was down from every single 

to care how many rubbers I had sold that evening. Saturday to maybe once a month or less. 


Even on Fridays, when I used to bring home the 
Colonel’s Big Bucket 0’ Chicken Lickens, which we 
used to look forward to all week. Claimed she was 
“on a diet,” but I thought maybe she had been eat- 
ing a big meal earlier in the evenings, and it seemed 
to me I could smell garlic on her breath sometimes. 
I mean, dieting and her just didn’t ring true. She had 
never worried about her weight before, and what I 
loved about her was how she could fill out my size 
50 Kwik Stop shirt, not like one of those skinny 
little gals. And we still went through a quart of 
Aunt Jemima syrup every week, so what kind 

of diet is that? 


One day I went through “her drawer” while she was 
over at the fool Diane’s doing each other’s hair. I 
found a box full of those little plastic mushrooms 
they put in the middle of pizzas to keep the box lid 
from getting in the cheese. Couple of dozen. On the 
round flat part of each one of them she had painted 
stuff with pink toenail polish. She always put the 
date (these were all from the last couple of months) 
and underneath the date were various kinds of sym- 
bols which I didn’t really understand. Sometimes 
there’d be a happy face, or sometimes two or three 
stars or exclamation points. A few of them had 
other weird stuff. I was beginning to get suspicious. 


She used to wear my old white Kwik Stop shirt 
(“Roger” above the heart) as a nightie, but one 


~ kt continued off and on like that for months. 


evening she came to bed with a Domino’s Pizza She'd get moody, and withdraw to watch “Perry 
shirt on instead. Again, my polyester shirt was Mason” (“brought to you by Domino’s Pizza. Call 
“too hot”; seems the Domino’s shirt was 100 per- now for free delivery, and you'll be opening our box 
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before Perry closes his case, or we ‘default’: you 
get the pizza free!”’). 


The hard thing was, “Perry Mason” had been “our 
show” back when we were courting. We knew the 
shows by heart, and could even recite a lot of the 
dialog along with the show. Perry would be in his 
office, discussing his just-departed troubled client 
with Della, when a knock would come at the back 
door. “There’s Paul!” she’d say to the big guy along 
with Della; “Hiya, beautiful!” I’d say with Paul as 
he entered the office. “Incompetent, irrelevant, and 
immaterial!” we’d both shout along with the DA 
during the trial. And I’d use Paul’s cheerful shave- 
and-a-haircut knock when I went calling on her 

at her parent’s house. 


She’d get in a bad mood, be uninterested in the food 
I'd brought home, and would instead go in and turn 
on the show. There was some kind of contest being 
put on by the sponsor. A couple of times during the 
show, a letter would appear in the lower right corner 
of the screen and she’d carefully write it down. Dif- 
ferent letters of the alphabet each time; some kind 
of code. She was very intent on this, and would get 
mad if I distracted her while she was seeing to it. 
And she had started to do the “Jumble” puzzle in 
the morning paper, and had me bring home the new 
Dell Jumble Jamboree every month as soon as we 
got it down at the Kwik Stop. During the day she 
did these puzzles while watching the soaps. 


Now, one time when our favorite episode was on 
(“The Case of the Bad Heir,” with a young rocket- 
brassiered Joan Collins as the gardener’s wife), she 
started crying at the part where Joan breaks down 
on the stand and confesses to the murder of the 

rich old man after being badgered by Perry (who 
knew her high heels would sink in the soft ground). 
Thinking she was acting along, I yelled “I'll clear 
this courtroom!” along with the judge when the gal- 
lery erupted, but it turned out she really was crying. 
She ran upstairs to the bedroom as I pounded an ash- 
tray on the table along with the sound of the gavel. 


Around this time her birthday was coming up and 
out of desperation I decided to surprise her with a 
new Sony 29-inch Color Diamond-Vision Trinitron 
Dolby Stereo Wireless Remote-Control Cable-Ready 
Projection TV to replace the old Philco black-and- 
white with the coathanger antenna we had been 
watching ever since we got married. To scrape up 
enough cash I had to sell some of my valuable un- 
derground Kirk/Spock Homo Star Trek comics, and 
so she wouldn’t get suspicious I decided to drive all 
the way to Cleveland and back in one day to the 
Trekkie convention that was going on there. I 


was in such a hurry Is 

“Rod ‘n’ Bury,” “Star Date,” and “Beam Me Up, 
Scotty” for a fraction of their worth to the first geek 
I found who was interested. But I was able to raise 
just enough cash. 


She always goes out on her birthday to Denny’s for 
fried liver and onions with the fool Diane, ever since 
they were in high school, so while they were doing 
that I moved in the TV and got it all set up. The 
timing was perfect; just as she was getting home the 
suspenseful opening music of “Perry Mason” was 
booming out through the hi-fi. She looked like she 
had been crying; there was mascara running down 
her face. But she just looked annoyed when she saw 
the TV. “Finally, we’ve got color!” I beamed. “It’s a 
black-and-white show, you idiot,” she snapped back. 


It was a good episode, too, the one with a young 
Barbara Bel Geddes (“The Case of the Wisecracking 
Widow”), but she just went over to the table and ig- 
nored the show, working a Jumble puzzle instead. 
“What about the code?” I asked. “Contest over,” 
she mumbled. 


“~ WVell, you knew it was going to happen: 
one Friday night I came home from working the 


closing shift and she was gone. The place was a 
mess: dresser drawers pulled out, stuff scattered on 
the floor, coathangers on the bed. Most of her stuff 
was missing; she had been in a terrible hurry, but 
she was definitely gone. 


I freaked. I dropped the Chicken Lickens I had 
brought home in the middle of the living-room 
floor, ran back out to my car and drove back to the 
Kwik Stop. Unfortunately I had already made the 
bank drop on the way home, but there was $300 
petty cash in the safe. I grabbed this, a box of Kit Kat 
bars, all the half pints of booze we had (bourbon, 
scotch, tequila, vodka, gin, and rum, a couple dozen 
bottles in all), a bottle of Future Acrylic Floor Pol- 
ish, a couple of tubes of Score Hair Cream, and a 
box of Purex Dry Chlorine Bleach. 


I favored the half-pint-size liquor bottles because I 
could chug an entire bottle in one shot and not have 
to worry about driving with an open container. I 
threw the stuff in a bag, put the bag in the car, 
washed a Kit Kat down with a bottle of Early 
Times, and headed over to the fool Diane’s. 


I pounded on the door and Diane answered. “Where 
is she?” I screamed and pushed my way in. “And 
then, didn’t you return to find her there alone?” 
came Raymond Burr’s voice from the television. “I 
don’t know where she is. How dare you come burst- 
ing in here like this at three in the morning,” Diane 
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said. “No! Yes! “sted was dead vies I got on but 
I didn’t kill her! I swear I didn’t! I swear it!” came 
the voice of a young Larry Hagman out of the tube. 
“Fuck you! You know where she is! Where is she?” 
I screamed at the fool Diane. 


Dennis, Diane’s old man, came running out of the 
bathroom. His pants were down around his ankles 
and he was kind of waddling. He was carrying a 
plumber’s plunger and waving it at me. “You son 

of a bitch!” he yelled as he hopped across the room 
at me. “Your Honor,” began Perry. Dennis was hop- 
ping my way and I ran back out of the house. He 
tossed the plunger at me and the rubber part hit 

the back of my head and bounced off. 


I jumped in the car, tore out of there, and got on the 
freeway, headed north towards Cleveland. I emptied 
the contents of the bag out onto the passenger seat, 
squirted some of the Future into the now-empty 
bag, put the bag over my mouth, and breathed the 
fumes in and out, in and out. I chugged a couple 
three bottles of booze, ate a few Kit Kat bars and 
was feeling pretty charged on the Future, sugar 

and alcohol. 


Around the state line I pulled off for gas and there 
were these kids, guy and girl, hitchhiking to the 
Cleveland Arena to a Metallurgy concert. They had 
left early to get good tickets and had gotten dumped 
at the gas station. They begged me for a ride and 
promised to share their hash with me, so I told 
them to get in the back seat and pulled back 

onto the freeway. 


E got back home Tuesday morning after a 
ong weekend of drinking and sex in Cleveland. 

I don’t remember much, but I had gone to the Met- 
allurgy concert with the hitchhikers on Saturday. 
The petty-cash money, the Kit Kats, and all the 
booze were gone, as was two-thirds of the Future. 
The Score and Purex were on the floor of the 

car, unopened. 


Pete was furious, of course, and I was out of a job. 

I owed him $500, by his calculation, considering 
the trouble I had caused, and if I paid it right away 
he wouldn’t call the cops. I took the remainder of 
my Kirk/Spock Homo comics down to Harlan at 
the record store and he advanced me $150 for them, 
on the agreement he would give me more if he sold 
them, but I didn’t expect to see any more, though 
“He’s Dead, Jim” alone was worth a couple hun- 
dred. Dennis gave me $250 for the new TV, I sold 
the stereo to that nut down the street for $100, 

and I paid Pete off. 


There was an army of ants marching between the 
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Chicken and the As I I said, 
stuff was strewn everywhere. The new box of Hefty 
Trash Bags, which I had just brought home the night 
before she split, was empty but for one bag. We had 
always used Hefties for luggage when we took a trip, 
and she must have packed twenty of them. All her 
clothes were gone, except for my old Kwik Stop 
shirt she had used as a nightie. The bathroom was 
cleaned out, except for a lone curler forgotten in 

the shower stall. 


I was trying to straighten up the place a bit, put- 

ting drawers back in the dresser, when I saw it: a 

Woolworths bag in what had been “her drawer.” 

Inside were a bunch of the pizza box plastic mush- 
rooms. These were painted in nail polish, but were 
different from the ones before; with a single excep- 
tion, each of these had a single 
letter painted on it in pink pol- 
ish. The odd one, paintedin 
black, looked like this: > 


At the bottom of the bag was 
a piece of paper, on which she 
had put: 


I arranged the hells on the kitchen table: 
HILL TOP BEAN 


Was this some kind of Jumble puzzle? 


: ; was up most of the night arranging and re- 
| arranging the mushroom letters on the table: 


AIN’T BELLHOP 
LOLA BENT HIP 
BOIL THE PLAN 
NIL BATH POLE 
BAN THE PILLO 


That last one didn’t even look right, but I went 

out in the garage and looked at that inflatable green 
thing we take down to the lake to float around on, 
and sure enough, it said “U-Blo Air-Pillo.” Blo! 


BLO IN THE LAP 
I always wanted to, but she never would. 


At 3:00 I turned on “Perry Mason” to watch for 

the code letters on the screen. Good one: “The Case 
of the Loquacious Lowlife,” with a young Jack Klug- 
man as a derelict who witnessed a murder. Paul had 
to not shave for two days and pretend to be a wino 
in order to get to the hermit-like Klugman. You 
should have seen the look on the DA’s face when 
Della got Jack cleaned up, shaved, and into a check- 
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ered coat and Perry called him as a surprise witness! 
At 3:27 an M on the screen, and at 3:52 a G, but 
I didn’t know what the hell they meant. 


Then I remembered the piece of paper in the bag 
and I fetched it from the bedroom. 


Of course! The answer must be a two-letter word 
followed by a five-letter word followed by a four- 
letter word. 


IN HOTEL.: BLAP 
AT PHONE.: BILL 
LA PINTO.: BLEH 
ON TABLE.: PHIL 


That last one! I looked for the TV Guide and there 
it was, on the table! “Donahue” was on at 3:00 in 
the afternoon. Phil’s topic tomorrow: “Women who 
cheat on their husbands with much younger pizza 
delivery boys”! 


I decided to try to get some sleep, and set the alarm 
for 2:58 so I’d wake up in time for the show. 


“7H was 3:12 when I woke up. The radio had 
been playing for fourteen minutes but I had dozed 


through it; it wasn’t until Van Morrison came on 
singing “Oh, woah, oh, Domino!” that I realized 
what time it was. SHIT! I jumped up and ran 
into the living room. | 


I had forgotten that I sold the TV to Dennis and had 
to run out in the garage and find the old Philco bur- 
ied among all the junk. At about 3:20 I had it in the 
living room, plugged in, and turned on. Just as the 
tubes warmed up I heard Phil Donahue say, “Let’s 
take a break... ”. The picture was fuzzy without 
any antenna, and I ran into the bedroom and grabbed 
a coat hanger. While the commercials were blaring, 
I unwound the coat hanger and managed to get good 
enough reception to see the picture if I held the two 
ends of the hanger against the broken leads on the 
back of the set. In order to do this and see the pic- 
ture at the same time, I had to sit on the floor with 
the set between my legs and my face six inches 
from the screen. 


“We're back,” said Phil, “with women who have 
cheated on their husbands with pizza delivery boys. 
Once again, we've disguised the identity of our three 
guests to protect their privacy. Number Three, let’s 
talk to you now... “ Three was sitting on the stage 
in the dark along with the other women, and when 


~ FUCK! I kicked in the Philco screen. There 


gry 
3 
>> 


she spoke her voice had been electronically altered 
to make her sound like Everett Dirksen. “I was so 
lonely,” she croaked, “I wasn’t even hungry, but 

I ordered pizzas because it would get someone 
there fast.” 


You couldn’t see her face but you could make out 
her general shape, and I knew it wasn’t the wife. Her 
story droned on and on, with Phil chiming in with 
stuff like “And you didn’t feel the slightest guilt?” 
from time to time. “We'll be back .. . “ he said, the 
audience applauded, and there on the screen they 
flashed a number, 1-800-927-PHIL. 


I dropped the antenna, ran to the phone, and dialed 
the number. It rang about thirty times, during 
which time the show came back on. I could hear 
the sound but the picture was just snow without 
the antenna; I couldn’t reach the TV from where the 
phone was. Number One and Number Two argued 
about the best-tasting pizza; there was something 
oddly familiar about One’s manner. Just as Phil was 
saying “We'll take some calls after this... “ the 
phone was answered and a voice said “Would you 
like to talk to Phil?” “Yes!” I replied; “Please hold.” 
he said. I set the receiver on the table, ran back, 
grabbed the coat hanger and once again wrapped 

my legs around the TV. 


“Let’s go to some calls. Hello caller, you’re on the 
air.” “Hello, Phil?” “Yes, go ahead.” “Uh, Number 
Two: you said your husband was also a pizza deliv- 
ery man...” and the silhouette of Number Two 
appeared. Too thin to be her. Et cetera, et cetera. 

“ .. the slightest bit of guilt?” Phil was saying. 
“We've got about twenty seconds, let’s take one 
more call. Hello caller, you're on the air . . . Hello? 
... Caller, are you there?” 


I heard some squawks coming out of the receiver 
over on the table, and realized he was talking to 

me! I dropped the antenna and made a dive for the 
phone. “Hello? Phil?” “Turn your TV down, caller,” 
Phil’s voice said. “Do you have a question for our 
guests?” “Number One!” I shouted. “Baby, it’s me; 
why did you leave like that last week? You gotta 
come home! It’s killing me!” 


The picture was all snow. “Caller, haven’t you been 
paying attention? Number One married her pizza 
man three years ago. Well folks, we’re out of time; 
see you tomorrow.” “Travel accommodations ar- 
ranged through the courtesy of Delta airlines. Delta 
is ready when you are. And by . .. Domin” [click] 


was a loud pop, but the contents of the room 
weren't sucked in like my old man always said 
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would happen. It smoked a little ies but the sound 
continued with Phil’s theme music. 


I dialed the Domino’s number. “Large peperoni! 
482 Ohio Street!” I barked at the guy and slammed 
down the phone. I looked at the plastic mushreoms 
and the piece of paper on the table: 


_ SHIT! I raked them off the table with my forearm. 
“Guys like us, we had it made!” — “All in the 


Family” was coming on. 


The doorbell rang in about twenty minutes. High- 
school kid, about six feet and a hundred and twenty 
pounds. “T.R.” on his shirt. 


“Uh, here’s your pizza.” 


“Where's the usual guy, M.G.?” 


“Uh, I don’t know .. 
“WHERE THE FUCK IS HE?” 


“He quit, er, he transferred to the Baltimore 
Domino’s. He was in some kinda trouble or 
somethin... “ 


I ran over to the table and got down on my hands 
and knees and gathered up the mushrooms. My 
hands shaking, I spread them on the table: 


IN BALTO .: HELP 


The punctuation in the middle was the mushroom 
with the domino painted on it: “In Baltimore 
Domino’s. Help!” 


“Hey, you gonna pay for the pizza?” The guy was 
still standing in the doorway. 


“What? Look, kid, how much money do you have?” 
“Er, we don’t carry no change.” 


I went over to the couch and pulled out two large 
cartons from behind it. “Hey fuckhead, you like 
girls? I used to work at Kwik Stop; I got hundreds of 
magazines here: Playboy, Hustler, Oui, Stroke, Gerk 

. you name it. Now, how much you got? You can 
have them all.” 


The kid came over to look. “Gosh. Uh, about fifty 
dollars.” 


I grabbed the money from his hand, went to the 
bedroom, and packed a few clothes in the Hefty 
bag. The kid was on the couch looking at the mags. 
“Lock the door when you leave,” I told him and 
ran out and jumped in the car. 


I drove over to the Domino’s place on Washington 
Avenue and parked in the alley next to the store, 
pulling my car as close to the building as I could. 
The Score hair cream and Purex dry bleach were 
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“watched the Domino's guys gesturing and shouting 


still on the floor and I os both tubes of Score 
out on the passenger seat and smeared it around. I 
opened the bleach and sprinkled it over the glisten- 
ing green gel. It sizzled a little bit and vapor started 
to rise off the seat. 


I went inside the Domino’s. “Call me a cab!” I told 
the guy. 
“Hey, man, call it yourself.” 


“Look, I got too drunk to drive on your fucking beer. 
Call me a goddamn cab.” 


“This is a take-out place!” 


“Look, ‘P.N.’,” I read his shirt, “If you don’t call 

me a cab I’m calling Monaghan personally and com- es 
plaining.” Tom Monaghan is the eccentric founder i 
and president of Domino’s Pizza. oe 
He seem impressed with this and called the cab. 

I went outside to wait. I peeked around at my car = 
side and saw that the interior was filled with smoke. “5 
The cab pulled up and I ran out to the street. “Bus < 
station,” I told the driver. 


Just as we were pulling away there was a huge ex- 
plosion. Glass from my car’s windshield rained on 
the cab. The three geeks working in the Domino’s 
ran out into the street as the store burst into flames. 


“Hey, what happened?” said the driver. “BUS 
STATION, ASSHOLE!” I yelled and stuffed $40 into 
his hand. We took off. 


Xs the cab drove away, I looked back and 


at us from the middle of the street. A man bringing 
out his garbage dropped the can with a clatter when 
he saw the fire, and I realized I had left my Hefty 
Bag of clothes on the back seat of the burning car. 


“How much to Baltimore?” I asked the driver. He 
must have thought I was kidding, as Baltimore was 
over 500 miles away, for he said nothing. I looked 
back and saw flames shooting fifty feet into the air 
as the large supply of lunchmeats in the Domino’s 
burned. I watched the Future go up in smoke: I had 
left about a third of a bottle on the floor of the car, 
and wished now I had thought to bring it, even ae 
more so than the Hefty bag. Be 


“Hey, man, you got any Future?” I said to the cabby. =f 
He reached up and turned a clasp on the ceiling of a 
the cab, and a plexiglass partition swung down, ar 
separating the front of the car from the back; it 4 
locked into place on top of the seat. “Floor Polish!” = 
I shouted, beating on the glass. me 


We were a couple of blocks away when I heard 
sirens approaching. The driver pulled over quickly 
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and shut off the lights. When they had passed he 
drove off again in a hurry. At the bus station he 


pulled up to the curb and stopped, staring 
straight ahead. 


“How much to Baltimore?” I yelled at the 

glass, but he pretended not to hear me. 

“Floor Polish!” I screamed. I pulled out the ash- 
tray and beat it on the partition, trying to scratch 
the glass. Butts and ashes went flying, and a good 
deal of it wound up in my hair. The driver remained 
totally still. 


I opened the door to get out and a porter came up. 
“You got any luggage?” he asked. As soon as I was 
on the curb and had shut the door the cab took off 
with a squeal of tires. “Hooee, Jim, that man in a 
hurry!” mused the porter. 


It was $107 for a bus ticket to Baltimore, which was 
about $80 more than I had. I thought about reaching 
into the ticket window and making a grab for it, but 
thought it too risky; the pizza geeks may have heard 
me yelling about the bus station to the cabby. I 
bought an $18 ticket to Cleveland. From Cleveland 
I could hop a freight on the B&O railroad to Balti- 
more. I thought of Monopoly (“Chance: Take a ride 
on the B&O”) and my heart sank when I remem- 
bered that had been our game. 


The bus didn’t leave for two and a half hours, so 

I cashed my remaining money in for quarters and 
walked over to the video arcade. “Hobo Hunt” beck- 
oned. I imagined being one of the hoboes, hopping 
an eastbound freigt:t. I fired phosphor projectiles 

at myself while I waited for the bus. 


‘was getting late, and the only patrons in the 
bus station were me and a kid playing another video 
game. The man and woman working the ticket 
counter had gone in the back to mess around. At the 
other end of the lobby the young guy running the 
newsstand was studying the latest issue of Gerk. 
The place was quiet except for the video-game 
sounds and the laughter coming out of the back 
room from the ticket woman, who sounded like the 
backup alarm on a piece of construction machinery. 


Hobo Hunt was next to the window, and I could 
keep an eye on the driveway in front of the station 
as I played. Across the street was the Kwik Stop 
where I had worked. I confess it: I’d played Hobo 
Hunt through eight years of breaks and lunch hours. 
I hardly had to look at the screen any more, though 
there was still a considerable element of luck. But 
tonight I was on a roll, and had racked up a number 
of free plays. I was to level five: a railway watchman 
riding the caboose. A realistic belch! came out of 


speaker on the 

side of the machine as I 

scored a direct hit, followed by 
hualp! . . . hualp! —1 had won yet 
another replay. 


Looking at the Kwik Stop I really wished I had a 
bottle of Future. I had several dollars in quarters in 
my pocket, but I knew Pete was working and would 
throw me out if I went in. As I was contemplating 
this, a squad car pulled in front of the station, lights 
going but no siren. Out of the car got two cops, and 
with them, talking a mile a minute and gesturing 
wildly, was my driver, the man who had said all 

of two words in the cab. The kid came over to 

the window to look. 


“Hey, you can have all these replays if you keep 
quiet!” I told him, and started down the lobby away 
from the ticket booth. “I ain’t squealin to no pigs,” 
he called after me. At the end of the hall was a door 
upon which was written my salvation: 


WOMEN 


There were two stalls, and I took the one on the left. 
I locked myself in and crouched on top of the toilet. 
In this position I was pretty sure I couldn’t be seen. 


I waited there most of the two hours before my 
bus was to leave, and in all that time I got only one 
customer. She was so close on the other side of the 
partition I could hear her straining as she moved 
her bowels. I had to keep very quiet and take very 
short breaths to avoid detection. As she was leav- 
ing she laughed to herself, “Ernt! Ernt! Ernt! Ernt!” 
and I recognized her as the woman working the 
ticket counter. 


After a while I fell into a kind of reverie, marvel- 

ing at the lack of grafitti in the women’s stall, and 
thinking about Perry Mason. “Your honor . . . Della, 
have Paul Drake put a tail on her. . . calls for a con- 
clusion on the part of the witness . . . yes, your 
honor, Exhibit A has the Lieutenant’s mark on it... 
there’s Paul’s knock . . . knock knocka knock-knock 
... knock knocka knock-knock . . . “ when all of a 
sudden I realized someone was knocking on the 
stall door! A man’s voice said something I couldn’t 
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behind the wheel, with an attractive bru- 


NY \ ay = next to seat was an- 
\\ other man, with white hair, but prema- 

co ANY AN at turely so, for he appeared to be in his for- 

ne it \) o ties. He opened the door and the radio got 


understand. 
ANN Shit, I’m toast, I 
\ thought to myself and 
unlocked the door. 


But instead of a cop I found myself face to 

face with the janitor. “S’app’nin’!” he said mat- 
ter-of-factly and began wringing his mop out to wax 
the floor. Wax! I looked down, and there it was, a 
nearly full gallon of industrial Future, double the 
strength of the home stuff. I traded him my Dolly 
Parton keyring-flashlight for it. “Wait, just a 
minute!” I said and took the keyring back, removing 
my keys. I returned the keyring to him and flushed 
the keys down the toilet. “For good luck,” I said. 


“Schedule 722, now boarding for Cleveland,” came 
over the loudspeaker, and giving the janitor a big 
thumbs up, I picked up my bottle of wax and headed 
out the door. I stopped at the newsstand and spent 
the rest of my quarters on Kit Kat bars, fourteen of 
them. I was the only passenger on the bus. “You an 
Indians fan?” asked the driver with a big smile, ob- 
viously lonely. “Who isn’t?” I mumbled, and took 
the seat at the extreme right rear of the bus. “Yes, 
sir,” yelled back the driver as we pulled out onto the 
road for the three-hour trip. I grabbed a barf bag from 
the seat pocket and poured in a little Future. Putting 
the bag to my mouth I breathed in, out, in, out... 


© awoke to the faint sounds of a radio playing 
~ off in the distance. “Good Morning! Super-WARF 

Baltimore time is 5:57. Deputy Dan McGrew here 

with you with laughs, traffic and music ‘til seven. 

Now to take us to the six o’clock hour here’s 

Fats Domino . .. ‘I found my thrill’... “ 


I was lying in an alley. It was dawn. My brain was 
in a fog; I couldn’t remember how I got there, or 
indeed much of anything. The smell of Future was 
overwhelming. My shirt had been drenched with 
the stuff, as had my hair. It had set up, and shirt 
and hair were both stiff as cardboard. My head 
hurt unbelievably. 


The radio was coming from a Lincoln Continental 
parked across the street. There was a heavyset guy 
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louder. He got out and started to walk over 
toward me. I tried to get up; my shirt cracked. 


“It’s all right pal, I’m not a cop,” he said. “We know 
you didn’t kill her. We just want to help.” 

“What? Kill who?” The radio seemed to be getting 
louder. 


“Your wife. Look, the cops don’t know for sure 
you were in that pizza parlor, and they don’t have 


— yet.” 


“What?” He was standing over me, looking down, 
but I wasn’t sure I’d heard him right over the music 
coming from the radio. My wife? Pizza parlor? Bal- 
timore? My mind reeled; I was still pretty stoned 
on Future. 


The guy in the Lincoln rolled down the window. 
“Better get him into the car, Paul. The lieutenant 
might be by any second now.” He was shouting to 
make himself heard above the sound of the radio, 
which by now was so loud it was bordering on 
painful. 


The white-haired guy shouted back, “Perry, will you 
turn that radio down? Turn it down! Turn the radio 
down, caller, turn your radio down!” and I realized 
it was Phil Donahue standing over me! He turned 
back and shouted down at me, “Keep it down, 

pal, keep it down!” 


I awoke to see the bus driver walking back up 
toward the front of the bus, zipping up his fly. 
“Christ, you'll have the cops coming in here. We'll 
be in Cleveland in about twenty minutes.” 


The smell of Future had been replaced by the smell 
of shit, a pretty strong smell — the driver had been 
relieving himself in the bathroom next to my seat. 
We had pulled off the road; the bus was parked with 
the engine running. The radio up front was faintly 
playing a top-40 station. 


As he pulled back onto the road I struggled to wake 
up. In the seat next to me someone had left a golf- 
club bag, one of those over-the-shoulder jobs. The 
jug of Future fit neatly in the bottom, though the 
bag was about four feet tall and I couldn’t reach all 
the way in with my arm. I tossed the Kit Kat bars in 
after the polish, reserving a couple for my breakfast. 


Twenty minutes later we pulled into the Cleveland 
Greyhound station. I slung the golf bag over my 
shoulder, thanked the driver, and got off. 
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tion, as luck would have it. I knew from listening to 
my old Walter Brennan records that you can’t hop a 
freight in a freight yard in town, because the railroad 
watchmen are on patrol and watching for vagrants. 
No, the best place is just outside of town. Freight 
trains are so heavy that it takes them a long time 
to get up to full speed; for the first few miles they 
are traveling under ten miles an hour, and it’s 
quite easy to run alongside and hop aboard. 


So I started walking east along the tracks, which ran 

through a mixture of foundries and slaughterhouses. 
The smell from the latter was overwhelming, even 
more so than the Future of my dream or the waste 
products of the bus driver’s protein-heavy meal from 
the previous night. The stench was accompanied by 
the simultaneous lowing and bleating of several uni- 
dentified species. I tied my handkerchief around my 
mouth and nose like I had seen them do in West- 
erns, but it was of little help. 


After several miles of this the city began to give way 
to greenery and I finally came upon a shantytown 

at the mouth of a tunnel that ran into a hillside. I 
could see light at the other end of the tunnel but 

it appeared to be pretty far away. 


“Hey, look everybody, it’s Arnold Palmer!” I heard 
someone laugh and I remembered the golf bag I was 
carrying. Not that I exactly forgot it, for it must 


have weighed twenty-five pounds with the nearly 
full big glass bottle inside. 


“What, did you slice your tee shot? Is that what 
brings you out here, Arnold, looking for the ball?” 
said a guy about my age. My age, but about twice 


my weight. He sneered at me. “Where are your 
plaid pants?” 


“T want to hop a freight to Baltimore. Does that 
train come by here?” 


“Look, I know you’re a B&O cop. We don’t know 
nothing about hopping no freights.” 


“Honest, man, I’m trying to get to Baltimore to find 


my old lady. Some guy in a Domino’s uniform 
dragged her there.” 


“You gotta prove it. You pass the test, we’ll help 
you hop the freight. You don’t take the test, you’re 
dead meat.” 

“What's the test?” I asked. 


“You see that tunnel? In about fifteen minutes a 
train’s gonna come through there heading this way. 
He’s going to Toledo, so he ain’t gonna be slowing 
down. When the red light above the tunnel goes on 
you start running in towards him. A couple hundred 


| 


yards in, on the ‘idle side, is a culdaiieate It'll be dark, 
but there’ s a blue light above the hole. You make it 
there before he does, you’re safe. You don’t . . . well, 
you might try standing against the side wall of the 
tunnel, but he’ll be churning so much wind it will 
probably suck you under the wheels. But if you’re fast 


and you don’t trip on the tracks or the railroad ties, you 
can probably make the cubbyhole.” 


Well, what the heck. I might be able to make a break for 
it back towards Cleveland and get away from these guys, 
but I’d have to abandon the golf bag and the Future and 
wouldn’t be any closer to Baltimore. I unloaded the golf 
bag off my shoulder and dumped out and ate the remain 
ing eleven Kit Kat bars for energy. 


Fifteen minutes later I heard the train’s whistle coming 
through the tunnel and a bell started ringing on the signal 
platform. “Soon as the red light goes on, you can go,” the guy 
shouted above the noise. I stood in the middle of the tracks 
and got as close as I could and still watch the light. I could see 
the train now through the tunnel, and as it approached the op- 
posite mouth the halo of daylight around it got smaller and smaller. 


The train was in the tunnel now; instead of daylight from the other 
end, all I could see was the headlight of the locomotive, which swept 
back and forth. Finally the red light came on and in I ran. 


As I entered the tunnel a big gust of dust and debris came flying out 
into my face and eyes. The train was like a piston, pushing the 
column of air in the tunnel ahead of it at fifty miles an hour, 
which made running very difficult. It was pitch black inside, 
except for the train’s headlight, which, rather than illuminat- 
ing the inside of the tunnel, only blinded me further. The 
engineer must have spotted me because he blew the whistle 


It was so loud I could feel my ribcage vibrate and I clapped my 
hands over my ears in pain. 


I continued to run towards the train with my hands over my ears, 
and running in this position caused me to lose my balance. I fell 
down on the tracks, and my head hit the steel rail. The railway 
bed was vibrating, and the train was now so close that the 
noise of the locomotive rivaled that of the whistle. My head 
was cut, and blood was running into one eye, but I managed 


to get back on my feet and run toward the approaching 
locomotive. 


Thing is, you see, my life didn’t flash before my eyes. At 
least that would have been some recompense for the 
cut on my head, my almost certainly perforated ear- 

drums, and the sheer god-awful terror, which I 
cannot begin to describe. I was about to be run over 
by a train, but instead of being treated to a replay 

of my entire life — which would have put 
everything in its proper perspective and made 
sense of everything and provided the answer 
to “why the fuck am I doing this?” — all I 
could do was imagine the grisly details of 
what was about to come and speculate as 
to how much I would feel and how long 
I would experience it as I was run over 
by those wheels which were capable of 
flattening pennies into foil. 


The train was about twenty feet 
ahead and I decided to take my 
chances at the side wall. I headed 

right and, well, you’ve guessed 
it, there was the blue light. I fell 
into the cubbyhole and vom- 
ited up the Kit Kat bars as the 
train whistle fell in pitch a 
half step and the cars went 
by a few feet away. @ 
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BY ROBERT ROSSNEY 


———_—_— a a ET’S PUT ONE BAD IDEA TO BED Robert Rossney is a 
UF right away. Everyone asks if I got to keep my 
appendix. I’m sure these people imagine some little flesh nodule 
floating in formaldehyde. But just think about it for a moment. 
This isn’t a cute little gallstone we’re talking about. It’s a flaccid, 
worm-shaped sac of tissue that hangs down from the bottom of 

the large intestine, full of the stuff that you’d expect to find in 
the bottom of your large intestine, and infected to boot. It’s not re 


a keepsake, it’s an abomination. 


computer consultant 
and writer who lives in 
Oakland, California. He 
has a two-inch scar in 
the bottom right quad- 


rant of his abdomen. 


doctors had cleared out while I 


Everyone has had their appendix 
out. Anyone planning to go down 
to Antarctica or up in the Shuttle 
has it out, because if you're a 
world away from a surgeon and 
your appendix decides to go, you 
just die. One of the emergency- 


room nurses told me how she had » 


hers out. She insisted on a spinal 
anesthetic so that she could keep 
an eye on the surgeon. Another 
nurse, the one who told me that 
the little bubbles in the IV line 
wouldn’t hurt me — so much for 
that plot device — told me that 
his appendectomy was a piece of 
cake. (“Now, 20cc of air injected 
in the back of the brain, that you 
have to watch out for,” he said.) 
You’ve probably had yours out. 


So the story should be familiar: I 
had a bad stomachache that kept 
getting worse. In the emergency 
room, I told my tale of cramps 
and pain to a nurse, then another 
nurse, a doctor, and finally a large 
British surgeon. Like everyone else 
who had spoken with me, he asked 
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me if I was allergic to any medica- 
tions. He poked mysterious points 
on my belly and noted which ones 
made me yelp. He pushed my legs 
into odd positions, again looking 
for yelps. He committed an indig- 
nity with a gloved finger. More 
yelps. He asked me when I had last 
eaten. Then he somberly informed 
me that my appendix would have 
to come out. Right now. 


And so it did. 


I remember trying to explain to 
the anesthesiologist that if he 
shaved off his muttonchops he’d 
look just like someone I knew 

in college, but I couldn’t get the 
words plugged together quite 
right. I imagine that anesthesiol- 
ogists have a lot of conversations 
like that. Then someone turned 
the lights on — strange, I don’t 
remember them being turned off 
— and someone else pulled a tube 
out of my throat and everyone 
yelled “We took out your ap- 
pendix!” in my ear. 


The nurses were beaming. The 


was still unconscious. It had taken 
them just fifteen minutes to put 
me out, open me up, pop out the 
appendix, staple me shut, and slap 
me awake. The phrase “textbook 
case” was bandied about. I felt like 
Grenada. It was over before I knew 
what was happening. I spent less 
than 24 hours in the hospital. It 
all went so smoothly that I never 
suspected that I’d end up with a 
guy in a white coat using a quar- 
ter-ton hoist to lower my naked 
carcass into a churning vatful 

of smelly brown fluid. 


There was a hitch. A blob of 
intestinal bacteria too small to 

be seen had gotten into the wound. 
The wound was snug and warm. 
It was airtight. It was full of nutri- 
ents. Within a couple of days, my 
wound was like a football team’s 
post-game blowout in a smorgas- 
bord restaurant, if football players 
doubled their population every 
four hours when you fed them. 
There were eight million anaer- 
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obes in there, and they wanted 
to party. 


The high fever came suddenly and 
paramedics had to carry me out of 
my house. There were no cheerful 
nurses and careful proddings in the 
ER this time. This time the sur- 
geon performed his gloved-finger 
indignity without benefit of lubri- 
cation. He sent the nurse off for a 
staple remover and some Demerol. 


She brought them in that order, of 
course, so while she was hunting 
up the painkillers he was snipping 
away at my wound. In between 
flinching jerks I tried to suggest 
that, ha ha, don’t mean to tell you 
what to do, but maybe, just maybe, 
it might be a good idea to give me 
that Demerol before mutilating me 


any further, but with the fever and 
all I wasn’t very coherent, and any- 
way it turned out not to matter. 
Even with the Demerol addling 
my brain, when the surgeon gath- 
ered up a handful of gauze and gave 
my wound a heroic squeeze the 
blazing white thermonuclear ball 
of pain that burst between my 
eyes so completely captured my 
attention that it didn’t even occur 
to me to scream. It was sort of like 
totaling your girlfriend’s father’s 
car: an experience so singular that 
from that point on nothing in your 
life could ever be the same again. 


F rom then on everything was 

anticlimax. I was in the hospital 
for a week. Nurses dumped bags 
of antibiotics and bottles of anti- 


fungals into my bloodstream. I 
drank two pints of tasty orange- 
flavored barium sulfate and had 

a CAT scan. I started getting 

vivid but boring hallucinations 
from the Demerol. I got handy 

at peeing into a bottle. My fever 
crawled tediously down towards 
normal. Every four hours, whether 
I needed it or not, a nurse came in, 
pulled the wad of gauze out of my 
wound, and packed in a fresh one, 
which was every bit as unpleasant 
as it sounds. | 


The only break in this routine 
was the whirlpool bath. This was 
exciting for several reasons. The 
biggest, of course, was that I got 
to bathe, a major milestone for 
someone who has been spending 
several days in bed, sweating. 
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This bill — which was for my second stay only and included none 
of my surgery, lab, or ambulance charges — came to $15,375.52. It 
arrived with a self-addressed envelope in which | was supposed to 
mail this five-figure check. Yes, | was expected to use my own stamp. fy 
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ARREDONDO FREDERTCK MD se 
RETUAN THIS PORTION WITH YOUR PAYMENT. parmenr S h 
DATE ESCHIPTIQN OF SERVICE HOUR. 
O1/22 QOLER INJECTABLE 1458320 70.00 .| | havenever met Dr. Arredondo, whoever 70.00 
01/22 IV DS/LAC 1491300 88 he is. He is not my regular doctor. He is 68.08 
O1/23 QC1ICT ABDOMEN 157520F F290 .00 friendly young doctor who stopped in from 
01/23 PELVIS WITH 1875214 805 0690 breath 
O1/23 OO1CBC.NG DIFF e3e156% 19.06 ing. I'm beginning to suspect that he is a le- 19 00 
OOICHEN XIV 2323920 1133.09 | gal fiction, like Betty Crocker or Mrs. Fields. + 33.00 
BOTARTERTAL BLOOD 1850615 194 49 104.49 
GOTARTERIAL PUNCT 1850616 
01/83 OGZTV EQUIPMENT 1491260 174.72 
O1/23 OOTKIT, HYGIENE 1491466 8.60 Panes 3 60 
SET 1491476. 45.00 Th; b le. thi =. 00 
93/23 GO1I V. SET 1492734 41 88 silently materialized at my bedside before sun- 1 88 
O'/23 UNDERPAD 2 1493811, 3.090 rise one momning. He drew a startling quantity 3.09 
01723 OOTINFUSTION PUMP of blood from my forearm and then vanished as 
O1/23 GOIINFUSION PUMP 144990171 
01/23 ADDITIVES M 1451691] 166.15 quietly as he had appeared. | now what 
supposed to do with the blood, but it is difficult 
to escape the suspicion that he drank it. 
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HOSPITAL SERVICES 
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EST. CQvéi 


INS. CO. N 


‘SERVICE 
CODE 


TOTAL 
CHARGES 


EST. COVERAGE 
INS. CO. NO. 1 


The closest I came to bathing 
before this was when a nurse 
brought me a bottle of “rinseless 
shampoo,” which turned my hair 
from being a greasy, rank, stink- 
ing, horrid mass to a greasy, rank, 
floral-scented, horrid mass. True, 
Betadine isn’t Calgon, but smell- 
ing a little less like myself was 

a definite plus. 


The whole process also had a 
delightful mad-scientist quality. 
Suspended from the ceiling above 
the churning bath, I had a brief 
vision of the physical therapist 
fiendishly rubbing his hands 
together a half-hour later as he 
hoisted out my bleached skele- 
ton. For sheer laughs, this defi- 
nitely beat lying in bed listening 
to my roommate’s grunting bout 
with post-hernia constipation. 


Best of all, it worked. Before my 
first whirlpool bath, I could haul 
myself upright in about fifteen 
seconds as long as I was careful 
not to use any of the muscles on 
the right side of my body. After 
the bath, my pain was gone, as if 
by magic. I was whole again. I 
threw my crutches aside and 
danced around the room as my 
adoring parents looked on and 
the music swelled. 


Well, almost. When I went into 
the hospital, my body memorized 
the secret formula to ambulation 
and swallowed it. Then it forgot. 
Like piercing fits of depression, 
this is apparently something 

that just happens to people in the 
hospital. When I first got to my 
feet, I staggered about like a new- 
born calf. My legs were weak and 
wooden, leaving me capable only 
of a bizarre twitching shuffle. 
Oddly, it made my nipples hurt. 


I still had four days of intravenous 
antibiotics in store before they let 
me go home. Four days of Sally 
Jessie Raphael and “Entertainment 
Tonight” on my roommate’s TV. 
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COISTAT FEE 

01/22 OO1URINAL YSIS 
01/22 
01/22 
01/22 
01/22 
G4 
01/22 
01/22 
01/22 
01/22 
01/22 
01/22 
01/22 
01/22 
01/22 
01/22 
01/22 
01/22 
01/22 
01/23 
01/23 
01/23 
01/26 
01/26 
01/26 


OO1BLD CULTURE 


OOISENSITIVITIES. 
QO1STAT FEE 
OGISTAT FEE 
QO1STAT FEE 
QO1DIFFERENTIAL 
001HEMOGRAM 
OGIGRAM STAIN 
QUIASTRA 

OOTINT IV THRPY 
START 
EQUIPMENT 
Vv. SET 

O91 CATH, 
JO1SPEC CONT STER 
vOTIV NEEDLES 
QCO1SMPL DRSS SUPP 
S02ER ANTIBIOTIC 
OO2MEPERIDINE INJ 
901SOL,Iv 
OOTROOM 6103 
QOO1CONTROLLED SUB 
OOSVICODIN TAB 
QOGHEPARIN LOCK 1 


OO 1ANAEROBJC CULT 


CULT ROUT 


TV PLACE 


NAC 


232092 
232168 
232200 
232200 
232202 
232208 
246092 
246092 
246092 
246152 
246156 
246207 
246351 

1873201 
187391 

149147 
149273 
149337 
127302 
1873927 
1874206 
1458231 
149126 

1101001 
1456281 
1456797 9 
1458130 


of 


PATIENT NUMBER 


That man did like TV. He not 
only watched the restaging of the 
Third Punic War that the net- 
works called the Super Bowl, he 
also made sure not to miss any 
of the pre- or post-game shows. 
The wrinkles in my brain were 
smoothing out, I just knew it. The 
beer commercials were sending 
out invisible waves that turned 
my brain into creamed spinach. 
And there was no escape. 


If they hadn’t put me back on 
solid food I don’t think I would 
have made it. I had been eating 
consomme and Jello for a week 
when my first real dinner arrived. 
I remember sneering “Oh boy, 
hospital food,” to my visitor, and 


E PLEASE REFER TO PATIENT 
NUMBER ON ALL INQUIRIES 
AND CORRESPONDENCE 


ADDITIONAL PATIENT SILLING MAY BE NECHEE 
FOR ANY CRKARGES NOT POSTED WHEN TH 
WAS PREPARED, OR IF INSURANCE CARRIERS 
PAY ANY PART OF THE AMOUNTS SHOWN 
ESTIMATED INSURANCE COVERAGE. 


then I put a forkful of chicken 
into my face and tears started roll- 
ing down my face. If it’s rude to 
eat in front of company, eating 
and sobbing in front of them is 
worse. Even when my surgeon 
finally showed up, days later, 
peered into my wound, and told 
me that I could go home, it didn’t 
make me as happy as that first 
bite of chicken. 


My two days in the hospital 
cost someone, somewhere, about 
$22,000. I sure hope it isn’t me. 

I hope my insurance company 
thinks it’s worth twenty-two 
grand to have me around. In many 
ways, the bills have been the most 
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COVERAGE 


iS CO.NO. 3 


EST COVERAGE, 


INS. CO. NO 4 | AN 


Urinalysis through Astra 8 
These comprise over $700 worth of tests 
that were conducted my first night in the 
hospital, as | lay delirious with a 104° fever. 
It was several days before my doctors 
brought the results to my bedside. It 

was as they had feared. | was sick. 


Room 6103 

Just as a point of comparison, 
New Year's Eve at San Francisco's 
Fairmont Hotel costs $1 10.00; this 
includes a champagne brunch. | did 
not receive a champagne brunch. 


Cath, IV Place 

The nurse who installed IVs and catheters 
was one of the nicest people | met during my 
stay. She was kind, lively, amusing, friendly, and 
found blood vessels on the first try. All this 
cost about as much as a six-pack of Heineken. 
There are still bargains in medicine, you just 
need to know where to look fer them. 


590. 00 
9.36 
73.20 


DATE SHOWN NOT NECESSARILY DATE OF SFRAVIGE 


alarming and mysterious part of 
the whole experience. Let me tell 
you what I mean. 


That CAT scan cost almost two 
grand. My anesthesiologist, the 
one with the muttonchops, 
charged four hundred bucks for 
the fifteen minutes he spent zonk- 
ing me out and waking me up. 


The antibiotics, painkillers, 

and IV bags cost over $6,400. 
This includes any number of 1- 
liter IV bags of 9 percent saline 

at $88.08 a pop. That’s right, 88¢ 
for one cubic centimeter of water. 
Compare this with the antibiot- 
ics. The Metronidazole IVs cost 
$72.48 each, the Tobramycin was 


Controlled Sub 

The least expensive item on the 
bill: my morphine. | would happily 
have paid much, much more for 
this — at least as much as | paid 
for salt. 


$52.32, and the Ceftazidime was 
$47.64. Clearly, salt is where the 
money is. 


My bill has several charges of 
$46.20 for “T-PORT SITE.” This 
may sound like a tube that’s in- 
serted into your lung so that they 
can perform some dangerous and 
extremely expensive procedure, 
but in fact it’s just the charge for 
being wheeled down to Physical 
Therapy on a gurney. Fun fact: the 
guys that wheel gurneys around 
aren’t orderlies. They’re Patient 
Transporters, and five minutes of 
their time costs forty-six bucks, 
which means they have a ways 
to go before they catch up with 
the anesthesiologists. 


I got charged $7.04 for a 
Montgomery strap. This is a 
clever thing made of elastic and 
adhesive that holds dressings in 
place without tape. (Having a 
piece of surgical tape ripped off 

of one’s belly every four hours 
makes a mess of one’s skin.) A 
nurse came up with this nifty 
idea, got out the strap, opened it 
up, and I said “Hey, won’t this fall 
off in the whirlpool bath?” Out it 
went, out of my life, into a MEDI- 
CAL WASTE can, and onto my 
bill. That bottle of rinseless sham- 
poo cost $24.64, which makes me 
glad I didn’t order the rinse. 


Best of all, for some reason my 
surgeon wrote an order that I be 
issued an instrument set on my 
release. He was adamant on this 
point, said the nurse. The kit 
contained a forceps, a hemostat, 
scissors, gauze, a cotton swab, 
foil-wrapped iodine and alcohol 
pads, and a rubber band, all sealed 
in a sterile plastic box. What my 
surgeon thought I was going to do 
with this stuff is beyond me. The 
hemostat has already proved in- 
valuable in pulling hair out of the 
bathtub drain, and rumor has that 
it makes a handy roach clip. I’m 
having trouble thinking that 

this was worth $78.36. 


But that’s the amazing thing 
about hospitalization. It turns 
everything on its head. It beats 
your brain into a state where a 
plate of desiccated chicken legs 
and rehydrated potato powder can 
make you weep for joy. You could 
be praying for peace and prosper- 
ity and instead you pray that your 
roommate can just have his bowel 
movement and go home. Damn 
the expense, you think, I’m just 
glad to be alive. So I am, even if 
the price tag for this adventure 
would make a down payment on a 
decent house. And now I can even 
safely go to Antarctica. @ 
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With the success of the movie The Last of the 


vhihieie, there has been a mini-boomlet of interest 


in the writings of James Fenintore Cooper. We asked our Hartford ioneannint, Samuel Clemens — a man who _ his childhood on the 


actual frontier — to prepare a brief critique of the writer's style and accuracy. He called it . 


FENIMORE COOPERS 
LITERARY OFFENSES 


BY MARK TWAIN 


The Pathfinder and The Deerslayer stand at the head of 
Cooper's novels as artistic creations. There are others of 
his works which contain parts as perfect as are to be 
found in these, and scenes even more thrilling. Not one 
can be compared with either of them as a finished whole. 


The defects in both of these tales are comparatively slight. 
They were pure works of art. —Prof. Lounsbury. 


The five tales reveal an extraordinary fullness of inven- 
tion. . . . One of the very greatest characters in ates 
Natty Bumppo. ... 


The craft of the woodsman, the tricks of the trapper, all 
the delicate art of the forest, were familiar to Cooper from 
his youth up. —Prof. Brander Matthews. 


Cooper is the greatest artist in the domain of romantic 
fiction yet produced by America. —Wilkie Collins 


T SEEMS TO ME that it was far from right 
for the Professor of English Literature in 
Yale, the Professor of English Literature in 
Columbia, and Wilkie Collins to deliver 
opinions on Cooper’s literature without 
having read some of it. It would have been 
much more decorous to keep silent and let 
persons talk who have read Cooper. 


Cooper’s art has some defects. In one place in Deerslayer, 
and in the restricted space of two-thirds of a page, Cooper 
has scored 114 offenses against literary art out of a pos- 
sible 115. It breaks the record. 


There are nineteen rules governing literary art in the 
domain of romantic fiction — some say twenty-two. In 
Deerslayer Cooper violated eighteen of them. These eight- 
een require: 


1. That a tale shall accomplish something and arrive 


somewhere. But the Deerslayer tale accomplishes nothing 
and arrives in the air. 


2. They require that the episodes of a tale shall be neces- 
sary parts of the tale and shall help to develop it. But as the 
Deerslayer tale is not a tale and accomplishes nothing and 
arrives nowhere, the episodes have no rightful place in 
the work, since there was nothing for them to develop. 


3. They require that the personages in a tale shall be alive, 
except in the case of corpses, and that always the reader 
shall be able to tell the corpses from the others. But this 
detail has often been overlooked in the Deerslayer tale. 


4. They require that the personages in a tale, both dead 
and alive, shall exhibit a sufficient excuse for being there. 
But this detail also has been oresonnes in the Deerslayer 
tale. 


5. They require that when the personages of a tale deal in 
conversation, the talk shall sound like human talk, and be 
talk such as human beings would be likely to talk in the 
given circumstances, and have a discoverable meaning, 
also a discoverable purpose and a show of relevancy, and 
remain in the neighborhood of the subject in hand, and be 
interesting to the reader, and help out the tale, and stop 
when the people cannot think of anything more to say. 
But this requirement has been ignored from the begin- 
ning of the Deerslayer tale to the end of it. 


6. They require that when the author describes the char- 
acter of a personage in his tale, the conduct and conversa- 
tion of that personage shall justify said description. But 
this law gets little or no attention in the Deerslayer tale, as 
Natty Bumppo’s case will amply prove. 


7. They require that when a personage talks like an 
illustrated, gilt-edged, tree-calf, hand-tooled, seven- 
dollar Friendship’s Offering in the beginning of a para- 
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graph, he shall not talk like a Negro minstrel in the end of 
it. But this rule is flung down and danced upon in the 
Deerslayer tale. 


8. They require that crass stupidities shall not be played 
upon the reader as “the craft of the woodsman, the 
delicate art of the forest,” by either the author or the 
people in the tale. But this rule is persistently violated in 
the Deerslayer tale. 


9. They require that the personages of a tale shall confine 
themselves to possibilities and let miracles alone; or, if 
they venture a miracle, the author must so plausibly set it 
forth as to make it look possible and reasonable. But these 
rules are not respected in the Deerslayer tale. 


10. They require that the author shall make the reader feel 
a deep interest in the personages of his tale and in their 
fate, and that he shall make the reader love the good 
people in the tale and hate the bad ones. But the reader of 
the Deerslayer tale dislikes the good people in it, is indif- 
ferent to the others, and wishes they would all get drowned 
together. 


11. They require that the characters in a tale shall be so 
clearly defined that the reader can tell beforehand what 
each will do in a given emergency. But in the Deerslayer 
tale this rule is vacated. 


In addition to these large rules there are some little ones. 
These require that the author shall 


12. Say what he is proposing to say, not merely come 
near it. 


13. Use the right word, not its second cousin. 
14. Eschew surplusage. 

15. Not omit necessary details. 

16. Avoid slovenliness of form. 

17. Use good grammar. 

18: Employ a simple and straightforward style. 


Even these seven are coldly and persistently violated in 
the Deerslayer tale. 


OOPER’S GIFT in the way of invention was 
not a rich endowment but such as it was he 
liked to work it, he was pleased with the 
effects, and indeed he did some quite sweet 
things with it. In his little box of stage- 
properties he kept six or eight cunning devices, tricks, 
artifices for his savages and woodsmen to deceive and 
circumvent each other with, and he was never so happy 
as when he was working these innocent things and seeing 
them go. A favorite one was to make a moccasined person 


tread in the tracks of the moccasined enemy, and thus 
hide his own trail. Cooper wore out barrels and barrels of 
moccasins in working that trick. Another stage-property 
that he pulled out of his box pretty frequently was his 
broken twig. He prized his broken twig above all the rest 
of his effects, and worked it the hardest. It is a restful 
chapter in any book of his when somebody doesn’t step 
on a dry twig and alarm all the reds and whites for two 
hundred yards around. Every time a Cooper person is in 
peril and absolute silence is worth four dollars a minute, 
he is sure to step on a dry twig. There may be a hundred 
handier things to step on but that wouldn’t satisfy Coo- 
per. Cooper requires him to turn out and find a dry twig, 
and if he can’t do it, go and borrow one. In fact, the 
Leatherstocking Series ought to have been called the 
Broken Twig Series. 


Iamsorry there isnotroom to put ina few dozen instances 
of the delicate art of the forest, as practiced by Natty 
Bumppo and some of the other Cooperian experts. Per- 
haps we may venture two or three samples. Cooper was 
a sailor, a naval officer; yet he gravely tells us how a 
vessel, driving toward a lee shore in a gale, is steered for 
a particular spot by her skipper because he knows of an 
undertow there which will hold her back against the gale 
and save her. For just pure woodcraft, or sailorcraft, or 
whatever it is, isn’t that neat? For several years Cooper 
was daily in the society of artillery and he ought to have 
noticed that when a cannon-ball strikes the ground it 
either buries itself or skips a hundred feet or so, skips 
again a hundred feet or so, and so on till finally it gets tired 
and rolls. Now in one place he loses some “females” — as 
he always calls women — in the edge of a wood near a 
plain at night in a fog, on purpose to give Bumppo a 
chance to show off the delicate art of the forest before the 
reader. These mislaid people are hunting for a fort. They 
hear a cannon-blast, and a cannon-ball presently comes 
rolling into the wood and stops at their feet. To the 
females this suggests nothing. The case is very different 
with the admirable Bumppo. I wish I may never know 
peace again if he doesn’t strike out promptly and follow the 
track of that cannon-ball across the plain through the 
dense fog and find the fort. Isn’t it a daisy? If Cooper had 
any real knowledge of Nature’s ways of doing things, he 
had a most delicate art in concealing the fact. For instance: 
one of his acute Indian experts, Chingachgook (pro- 
nounced Chicago, I think), has lost the trail of a person he 
is tracking through the forest. Apparently that trail is 
hopelessly lost. Neither you nor I could ever have guessed 
out the way to find it. It was very different with Chicago. 
Chicago was not stumped for long. He turned a running 
stream out of its course and there, in the slush in its old 
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bed, were that person’s moccasin tracks. The current did 
not wash them away, as it would have done in all other 
like cases — no, even the eternal laws of Nature have to 
vacate when Cooper wants to put up a delicate job of 
woodcraft on the reader. 


E MUST BE A LITTLE wary when 
Brander Matthews tells us that 
Cooper’s books “reveal an extraor- 
dinary fullness of invention.” As a 
rule, | am quite willing to accept 
Brander Matthews’ s literary judgments and applaud his 
lucid and graceful phrasing of them, but that particular 
statement needs to be taken with a few tons of salt. Bless 
your heart, Cooper hadn’t any more invention than a 
horse, and I don’t mean a high-class horse, either, I mean 
a clothes-horse. It would be very difficult to find a really 
clever “situation” in Cooper’s books, and still more diffi- 
cult to find one of any kind which he has failed to render 
absurd by his handling of it. Look at the episodes of “the 
caves”; and at the celebrated scuffle between Maqua and 
those others on the table-land a few days later; and at 
Hurry Harry’s queer water-transit from the castle to the 
ark; and at Deerslayer’s half-hour with his first corpse; 
and at the quarrel between Hurry Harry and Deerslayer 
later; and at— But choose for yourself, youcan’t go amiss. 


If Cooper had been an observer his inventive faculty 
would have worked better: not more interestingly but 
more rationally, more plausibly. Cooper’s proudest cre- 
ations in the way of “situations” suffer noticeably from 
the absence of the observer's protecting gift. Cooper’s eye 
was splendidly inaccurate. Cooper seldom saw anything 
correctly. He saw nearly all things as through a glass eye, 
darkly. Of course a man who cannot see the commonest 
little every-day matters accurately is working at a disad- 
vantage when he is constructing a “situation.” In the 
Deerslayer tale Cooper has a stream whichis fifty feet wide 
where it flows out of a lake; it presently narrows to twenty 
as it meanders along for no given reason, and yet when a 
stream acts like that it ought to be required to explain 
itself. Fourteen pages later the width of the brook’s outlet 
from the lake has suddenly shrunk thirty feet and become 
“the narrowest part of the stream.” This shrinkage is not 
accounted for. The stream has bends in it, a sure indica- 
tion that it has alluvial banks and cuts them, yet these 
bends are only thirty and fifty feet long. If Cooper had 
been a nice and punctilious observer he would have 
noticed that the bends were oftener nine hundred feet 
long than short of it. 


Cooper made the exit of that stream fifty feet wide in the 
first place for no particular reason; in the second place, he 
narrowed it to less than twenty to accommodate some 
Indians. He bends a “sapling” to the form of an arch over 


this narrow passage and conceals six Indians in its foliage. 
They are “laying” for a settler’s scow or ark which is 
coming up the stream on its way to the lake; it is being 
hauled against the stiff current by a rope whose stationary 
end is anchored in the lake; its rate of progress cannot be 
more than a mile an hour. Cooper describes the ark, but 
pretty obscurely. In the matter of dimensions “it was little 
more than a modern canal-boat.” Let us guess, then, that 
it was about one hundred and forty feet long. It was of 
“greater breadth than common.” Let us guess, then, that 
it was about sixteen feet wide. This leviathan had been 
prowling down bends which were but a third as long as 
itself and scraping between banks where it had only two 
feet of space to spare on each side. We cannot too much 
admire this miracle. A low-roofed log dwelling occupies 

two-thirds of the ark’s length” — a dwelling ninety feet 
long and sixteen feet wide, let us say, a kind of vestibule 
train. The dwelling has two rooms, each forty-five feet 
long and sixteen feet wide, let us guess. One of them is the 
bedroom of the Hutter girls, Judith and Hetty; the other is 
the parlor in the daytime, at night it is papa’s bed-cham- 
ber. The ark is arriving at the stream’s exit now, whose 
width has been reduced to less than twenty feet to accom- 
modate the Indians — say to eighteen. There is a foot to 
spare on each side of the boat. Did the Indians notice that 
there was going to be a tight squeeze there? Did they 
notice that they could make money by climbing down out 
of that arched sapling and just stepping aboard when the 
ark scraped by? No, other Indians would have noticed 
these things but Cooper’s Indians never notice anything. 
Cooper thinks they are marvelous creatures for noticing 
buthe was almost always inerror about his Indians. There 
was seldom a sane one among them. 


The ark is one hundred and forty feet long; the dwelling 
is ninety feet long. The idea of the Indians is to drop softly 
and secretly from the arched sapling to the dwelling as the 
ark creeps along under it at the rate of a mile an hour, and 
butcher the family. It will take the ark a minute and a half 
to pass under. It will take the ninety-foot dwelling a 
minute to pass under. Now, then, what did the six Indians 
do? It would take you thirty years to guess and even then 
you would have to give up, I believe. Therefore, I will tell 
you what the Indians did. Their chief, a person of quite 
extraordinary intellect fora Cooper Indian, warily watched 
the canal-boat as it squeezed along under him and when 
he had got his calculations fined down to exactly the right 
shade, as he judged, he let go and dropped. And missed the 
house! That is actually what he did. He missed the house 
and landed in the stern of the scow. It was not much of a 
fall, yet it knocked him silly. He lay there unconscious. If 
the house had been ninety-seven feet long he would have 
made the trip. The fault was Cooper’s, not his. The error 
lay in the construction of the house. Cooper was no 
architect. 
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the observer’s protecting gift. 


Cooper’s eye was splendidly inaccurate. Cooper seldom saw anything correctly. 


He saw nearly all things as through a glass eye, darkly. 


There still remained in the roost five Indians. The boat has 
passed under and is now out of their reach. Let me explain 
what the five did — you would not be able to reason it out 
for yourself. No. 1 jumped for the boat but fell in the water 
astern of it. Then No. 2 jumped for the boat but fell in the 
water still farther astern of it. Then No. 3 jumped for the 
boat and feil a good way astern of it. Then No. 4 jumped 
for the boat and fell in the water away astern.Then even 
No. 5 made a jump for the boat — for he was a Cooper 
Indian. In the matter of intellect, the difference between a 
Cooper Indian and the Indian that stands in front of the 
cigar-shop is not spacious. The scow episode is really a 
sublime burst of invention but it does not thrill, because 
the inaccuracy of the details throws a sort of air of ficti- 
tiousness and general improbability over it. This comes of 
Cooper’s inadequacy as an observer. 


The reader will find some examples of Cooper’s high 
talent for inaccurate observation in the account of the 
shooting-match in The Pathfinder. 

A common wrought nail was driven lightly into the 

target, its head having been first touched with paint. 
The color of the paint is not stated — an important 
omission, but Cooper deals freely in important omis- 
sions. No, after all, it was not an important omission, for 
this nail-head is a hundred yards from the marksmen and 
could not be seen by them at that distance, no matter what 
its color might be. How far can the best eyes see a common 
house-fly? A hundred yards? It is quite impossible. Very 
well, eyes that cannot see a house-fly that is a hundred 
yards away cannot see an ordinary nail-head at that 
distance, for the size of the two objects is the same. It takes 
a keen eye to see a fly or a nail-head at fifty yards — one 
hundred and fifty feet. Can the reader do it? 


The nail was lightly driven, its head painted, and game 
called. Then the Cooper miracles began. The bullet of the 
first marksman chipped an edge of the nail-head; the next 
man’s bullet drove the nail a little way into the target — 
and removed all the paint. Haven't the miracles gone far 
enough now? Not to suit Cooper, for the purpose of this 
whole scheme is to show off his prodigy, Deerslayer- 
Hawkeye-Long-Rifle-Leatherstocking-Pathfinder- 
Bumppo before the ladies. 


“Be all ready to clench it, boys!” cried out Pathfinder, 
stepping into his friend’s tracks the instant they were 
vacant. “Never mind a new nail; I cansee that, though the 
paint is gone, and what I can see I can hit at a hundred 
yards, though it were only a mosquito’s eye. Be ready to 
clench!” 


The rifle cracked, the bullet sped its way, and the head of 
the nail was buried in the wood, covered by the piece of 
flattened lead. 
There, you see, is aman who could hunt flies with a rifle, 
and command a ducal salary in a Wild West show today 
if we had him back with us. 


The recorded feat is certainly surprising just as it stands, 
but it is not surprising enough for Cooper. Cooper adds a 
touch. He has made Pathfinder do this miracle with 
another man’s rifle; and not only that, but Pathfinder did 
not have even the advantage of loading it himself. He had 
everything against him, and yet he made that impossible 
shot, and not only made it but did it with absolute 
confidence, saying, “Be ready to clench.” Now a person 
like that would have undertaken the same feat with a 
brickbat, and with Cooper to help he would have achieved 
it, too. 


Pathfinder showed off handsomely that day before the 
ladies. His very first feat was a thing which no Wild West 
show can touch. He was standing with the group of 
marksmen, observing —a hundred yards from the target, 
mind; one Jasper raised his rifle and drove the center of 
the bull’s-eye. Then the Quartermaster fired. The target 
exhibited no result this time. There was a laugh. “It’s a 
dead miss,” said Major Lundie. Pathfinder waited an 
impressive moment or two, then said in that calm, indif- 
ferent, know-it-all way of his, “No, Major, he has covered 
Jasper’s bullet, as will be seen if anyone will take the 
trouble to examine the target.” 


Wasn’tit remarkable! How could he see that little pellet fly 
through the air and enter that distant bullet-hole? Yet that 
is what he did, for nothing is impossible to a Cooper 
person. Did any of those people have any deep-seated 
doubts about this thing? No; for that would imply sanity 
and these were all Cooper people. 


The respect for Pathfinder’s skill and for his quickness and 
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accuracy of sight [the italics are mine] was so profound and 
general, that the instant he made this declaration the 
spectators began to distrust their own opinions, and a 
dozen rushed to the target in order to ascertain the fact. 
There, sure enough, it was found that the Quartermaster’s 
bullet had gone through the hole made by Jasper’s, and 
that, too, so accurately as to require a minute examina- 
tion to be certain of the circumstance, which, however, 
was soon clearly established by discovering one bullet 
over the other in the stump against which the target 


was placed. 


They madea “minute” examination; butnever mind, how 
could they know that there were two bullets in that hole 
without digging the latest one out? for neither probe nor 
eyesight could prove the presence of any more than one 
bullet. Did they dig? No; as we shall see. It is the 
Pathfinder’s turn now; he steps out before the ladies, 


takes aim, and fires. 


But, alas! here is a disappointment, an incredible, an 
unimaginable disappointment — for the target’s aspect is 
unchanged; there is nothing there but that same old 


bullet-hole! 


¢ 


target!” 


to speak. 


“If one dared to hint atsucha thing,” cried Major Duncan, 
“I should say that the Pathfinder has also missed the 


As nobody had missed it yet, the “also” was not neces- 
sary, butnever mind about that for the Pathfinder is going 


“No, no, Major,” said he, confidently, “that would be a 
risky declaration. I didn’t load the piece, and can’t say 
what was in it; but if it was lead, you will find the bullet 


driving down those of the Quartermaster and Jasper, else 


assertion. 


is not my name Pathfinder.” 
A shout from the target announced the truth of this 


Is the miracle sufficient as it stands? Not for Cooper. The 
Pathfinder speaks again, as he “now slowly advances 
toward the stage occupied by the females”: 


“That's not all, boys, that’s not all; if you find the target 


messenger.” 


touched at all, I’ll own to a miss. The Quartermaster cut 
the wood, but you'll find no wood cut by that last 


The miracle is at last complete. He knew — doubtless saw 


Mark Twain: Collected Tales, Sketches, Speeches, & Essays 


Completists will have to wait a few more 
years until the University of California 
Press finishes The Works of Mark Twain. 
In the meantime, these two volumes 
present a good sample of Twain's short 
work, The 271 tales, sketches, and essays 
span almost all of Twain's writing career, 
starting with “The Dandy Frightening the 
Squatter” (Hannibal, |852) and culmi- 
nating in ““The Turing Point of My Life 
(Redding, 1910). Included are well-known 
pieces, such as several versions of “The 
Celebrated Jumping Frog of Calaveras 
County” (including a translation to and 
from the French, with critical commen- 
tary by Mr. Clemens), excerpts from 
Letters from the Earth, and two gentle 
analyses of Fenimore Cooper; also to be 
found are more rarely reprinted delights, 
such as “Some Thoughts on the Science 
of Onanism,” “How | Escaped Being 
Killed In A Duel,” and “An Appeal 
Against Injudicious Swearing.” 


Careful notes on the sources are 
provided, as well as notes about iocal 
references in the texts. (Footnotes would 
have been appreciated, though.) The 
books are of high quality, and should 
last through a lot of reading. 

—Joshua Gordon 


That awful power, the public opinion of 

a nation, is created in America by a horde 
of ignorant, self-complacent simpletons 
who failed at ditching and shoemaking and 
fetched up in journalism on their way to 
the poorhouse. | am personally acquainted 
with hundreds of journalists, and the opin- 
ion of the majority of them would not be 
worth tuppence in private, but when they 
speak in print it is the newspaper that is 
talking (the pygmy scribe is not visible) and 
then their utterances shake the community 
like the thunders of prophecy. —License 
of The Press (Vol. !) 


Homer, in the second book of the Iliad, 
says with fine enthusiasm, “Give me mas- 
turbation or give me death!” Caesar, in 
his Commentaries, says, “To the lonely it is 
company; to the forsaken it is a friend; to 
the aged and impotent it is a benefactor; 
they that be penniless are yet rich, in that 
they still have this majestic diversion.” In 


another place this excellent observer has 


said, “There are times when | prefer it to 
sodomy.” Robinson Crusoe says, “I cannot 
describe what | owe to this gentle art.” 
Queen Elizabeth said, “It is the bulwark of 
virginity.” . .. Michelangelo said to Pope 
Julius ll, “Self-negation is noble, self-culture 
is beneficent, self-possession is manly, but 
to the truly great and inspiring soul they 


are poor and tame compared to self-abuse.” 
—Some Thoughts on the Science of Onanism 


(Vol. |) 


The thoughtful will not throw this war- 
paper of mine lightly aside as being valueless. 
It has this value: it is a not unfair picture of 
what went on in many and many a militia 
camp in the first months of the rebellion, 
when the green recruits were without dis- 
cipline, without the steadying and hearten- 
ing influence of trained leaders; when all 
their circumstances were new and strange, 
and charged with exaggerated terrors, and 
before the invaluable experience of actual 
collision in the field had turned them from 
rabbits into soldiers. If this side of the pic- 
ture of that early day has not before been 
put into history, then history has been to 
that degree incomplete, for it had and has 
its rightful place there. There was more Bull 
Run material scattered through the early 
camps of this country than exhibited itself 
at Bull Run. And yet it learned its trade 
presently, and helped to fight the great 
battles later. | could have become a soldier 
myself, if | had waited. | had got part of it 
learned; | knew more about retreating 
than the man that invented retreating. 
—The Private History of a Campaign that 
Failed (Vol. |) 


One is obliged to concede that in true lofti- 
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passed into the hole without fraying the edges. There were 
now three bullets in that one hole, three bullets embedded 
processionally in the body of the stump back of the target. 
Everybody knew this, somehow or other, and yet nobody 
had dug any of them out to make sure. Cooper is not a 
close observer but he is interesting. He is certainly always 
that, no matter what happens. And he is more interesting 
when he is not noticing what he is about than when he is. 
This is a considerable merit. 


The conversations in the Cooper books have a curious 
sound in our modern ears. To believe that such talk really 
ever came out of people’s mouths would be to believe that 
there was a time when time was of no value to a person 
who thought he had something to say, when it was the 
custom to spread a two-minute remark out to ten, when 
a man’s mouth was a rolling-mill and busied itself all day 
long in turning four-foot pigs of thought into thirty-foot 
bars of conversational railroad iron by attenuation, when 
subjects were seldom faithfully stuck to but the talk 


— at the distance of a hundred yards — that his bullet had 


wandered all around and arrived nowhere, when conver- 
sations consisted mainly of irrelevancies with here and 
there a relevancy, a relevancy with an embarrassed look, 
as not being able to explain how it got there. 


Cooper was certainly not a master in the construction of 
dialogue. Inaccurate observation defeated him here as it 
defeated him in so many other enterprises of his. He even 
failed to notice that the man who talks corrupt English six 
days in the week must and will talk it on the seventh, and 
can’thelp himself. In the Deerslayer story he lets Deerslayer 
talk the showiest kind of book-talk sometimes, and at 
other times the basest of base dialects. For instance, when 
some one asks him if he has a sweetheart, and if so where 
she abides, this is his majestic answer: 
“She’s in the forest — hanging from the boughs of the 
trees, in a soft rain — in the dew on the open grass — the 
clouds that float about in the blue heavens — the birds 
that sing in the woods — the sweet springs where I slake 
my thirst — and in all the other glorious gifts that come 
from God’s Providence!” 


And he preceded that, a little before, with this: 


ness of character, Man cannot claim to 
approach even the meanest of the Higher 
Animals. It is plain that he is constitutionally 
incapable of approaching that altitude; that 
he is constitutionally afflicted with a Defect 
which must make such approach forever 
impossible, for it is manifest that this De- 
fect is permanent in him, indestructible, 
ineradicable. 


| find this Defect to be THE Morat Sense. He 
is the only animal that has it. It is the secret 
of his degradation. It is the quality which en- 
ables him to do wrong. It has no other office. 
It is incapable of performing any other func- 
tion. It could never have been intended to 
perform any other. Without it, man could 
do no wrong. He would rise at once to 

the level of the Higher Animals. 


Since the Moral Sense has but the one 
office, the one capacity — to enable man 
to do wrong — it is plainly without value 


the Moral Sense. What, now, do we find 
the Primal Curse to have been? Plainly 
what it was in the beginning: the infliction 
upon man of the Moral Sense; the ability 
to distinguish good from evil; and with it, 
necessarily, the ability to do evil; for there 
can be no evil act without the presence 
of consciousness of it in the doer of it. 


And so | find that we have descended and 
degenerated, from some far ancestor, — 
some microscopic atom wandering at its 
pleasure between the mighty horizons of 
a drop of water perchance, — insect by 
insect, animal by animal, reptile by reptile, 
down the long highway of smirchless in- 
nocence, till we have reached the bottom 
stage of development — nameable as the 
Human Being. Below us — nothing. 
Nothing but the Frenchman. 

—Man’s Place in the Anima! World (Vol. Il) 


say, why shouldn’t we be consistent, and 
either lie all the time or not at all? Why 
should we help the nation lie the whole 
day long and then object to telling one little 
individual private lie in our own interest to 
go to bed on? Just for the refreshment of 
it, | mean, and to take the rancid taste 

out of our mouth. 


—My First Lie and How | Got Out of It (Vol. Il) 


to him. It is as valueless to him as is disease. 
In fact it manifestly is a disease. Rabies is 
bad, but it is not so bad as this disease. 
Rabies enables a man to do a thing which 
he could not do when in a healthy state: 
kill his neighbor with a poisonous bite. No 
one is the better man for having rabies. 
The Moral Sense enables a man to do 
wrong. It enables him to do wrong in a 
thousand ways. Rabies is an innocent dis- 
ease, compared to the Moral Sense. No 
one, then, can be the better man for having 


When whole races and peoples conspire to 
propagate gigantic mute lies in the interest 
of tyrannies and shams, why should we care 
anything about the trifling lies told by indi- 
viduals? Why should we try to make it ap- 
pear that abstention from lying is a virtue? 
Why should we want to beguile ourselves 
in that way? Why should we without shame 
help the nation lie, and then be ashamed to 
do a little lying on our own account? Why 
shouldn’t we be honest and honorable, and 
lie every time we get a chance? That is to 


Mark Twain 

(Collected Tales, 

Sketches, Speeches, & Essays) 

Louis J. Budd, Editor; 

Library of America, 1992. 

Vol. I: 1852-1890. Vol. Il: 1891-1910. 


$35 each ($37 postpaid). Boxed set 
$72 postpaid. From Penguin USA/Cash 
Sales, 120 Woodbine Street, Bergenfield; 
Nj 07621; 800/253-6476 

(or Whole Earth Access) 
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“Itconsarns me asall things that touches a fri’nd consarns 
a fri’nd.” 


And this is another of his remarks: 


“If l was Injin born, now, I might tell of this, or carry in the 
scalp and boast of the expl’ite afore the whole tribe; of if 
my inimy had only been a bear” — [and so on]. 
We cannot imagine such a thing as a veteran Scotch 
Commander-in-Chief comporting himself in the field like 
a windy melodramatic actor, but Cooper could. On one 
occasion Alice and Cora were being chased by the French 
through a fog in the neighborhood of their father’s fort: 


“Point de quartier aux coquins!” cried an eager pursuer, 
who seemed to direct the operations of the enemy. 


“Stand firm and be ready, my gallant 60ths!” suddenly 
exclaimed a voice above them; “wait to see the enemy; 
fire low, and sweep the glacis.” 

“Father! father,” exclaimed a piercing cry from out the 
mist; “it is I! Alice! thy own Elsie! spare, O! save your 
daughters!” 

“Hold!” shouted the former speaker, in the awful tones 
of parental agony, the sound reaching even to the 
woods, and rolling back in solemn echo. “ ’Tis she! God 
has restored me my children! Throw open the sally-port; 
to the field, 60ths, to the field! pull not a trigger, lest 
ye kill my lambs! Drive off these dogs of France with 
your steel!” 


OOPER’S WORD-SENSE was singularly 
dull. Whena person hasa poor ear for music 
he will flat and sharp right along without 
knowing it. He keeps near the tune, but it is 

si not the tune. When a person has a poor ear 
for ioe the result is a literary flatting and sharping; 
you perceive what he is intending to say but you also 
perceive that he doesn’t say it. This is Cooper. He was not 
a word-musician. His ear was satisfied with the approxi- 
mate word. I will furnish some circumstantial evidence in 
support of this charge. My instances are gathered from 
half a dozen pages of the tale called Deerslayer. 


He uses “verbal” for “oral”; “precision” for “facility”; 
“phenomena” for “marvels”; “necessary” for “predeter- 
mined”; “unsophisticated” for “primitive”; “preparation” 
pe ‘expectancy”; “rebuked” for “subdued”; “dependent 
n” for “resulting from”; “fact” for “condition”; “fact” for 
“enable precaution” for “caution”; “explain” for 
“determine”; “mortified” for “disappointed”; “meretri- 
cious” for “factitious”; “materially” for “considerably”; 
“decreasing” for “deepening”; “increasing” for “disap- 
pearing”; “embedded” for “inclosed”; “treacherous” for 
“hostile”; “stood” for “stooped”; “softened” for “re- 
placed”;”rejoined” for “remarked”; “situation” for “con- 
dition”; “different” for “differing”; “insensible” for 
“unsentient”; “brevity” for “celerity”; “distrusted” for 
“suspicious”; “mental imbecility” for“imbecility”; “eyes” 


: IS 


for ’ ‘sight"; counteracting” for “opposing”; “funeral ob- 
sequies” for “obsequies.” 


There have been daring people in the world who claimed 
that Cooper could write English but they are all dead now 
— all dead but Lounsbury. I don’t remember that 
Lounsbury makes the claim in so many words, still he 
makes it for he says that Deerslayer is a “pure work of art.” 
Pure, in that connection, means faultless — faultless in all 
details — and language is a detail. If Mr. Lounsbury had 
only compared Cooper’s English with the English which 
he writes himself — but it is plain that he didn’t, and so it 
is likely that he imagines until this day that Cooper’s is as 
clean and compactas his own. Now I feel sure, deep down 
in my heart, that Cooper wrote about the poorest English 
thatexists in our language and that the English of Deerslayer 
is the very worst that even Cooper ever wrote. | 


I may be mistaken, Jui it does seem to me that Deerslayer 
is not a work of art in any sense; it does seem to me that it 
is destitute of every detail that goes to the making of a 
work of art; in truth, it seems to me that Deerslayer is just 
simply a literary delirium tremens. 


A work of art? It has no invention; it has no order, system, 
sequence, or result; it has no lifelikeness, no thrill, no stir, 
no seeming of reality; its characters are confusedly drawn 
and by their acts and words they prove that they are not 
the sort of people the author claims that they are; its 
humor is pathetic; its pathos is funny; its conversations 
are— oh! indescribable; its love-scenes odious; its English 
a crime against the language. 


Counting these out, what is left is Art. I think we must all 
admit that. 


¢ 


The Bancroft Library’s Mark Twain Project is 
in serious danger of running out of money. 
Budget crunches, changing priorities: no 
bucks. With 29 volumes in print and 41 to go 
(the project’s goal is to make available, in a 
single collection, all of Twain’s published and 
unpublished literary works, his notebooks, 
autobiography, and thousands of his letters), 
the library needs $400,000 in the next six 
months and $5 million over the next six years. 
You can help. Send donations to: 


The Friends of the Bancroft Library 
The Mark Twain Project 
University of California 

Berkeley, CA 94720 
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Alan Coren & Miles Kington 


This is not the golden age for fans of the 
short, funny magazine piece, or “casual.” 
Even with our ruthless eat-dessert-first 
rifling of the New Yorker, the Atlantic, 
and the few other outlets still around, 
we are often some time between laughs. 


There is help from England, though, in 
the collections of Alan Coren and Miles 
Kington, who between them have con- 
tributed a small mountain of casuals to 
The Independent, The Times of London, 
The Listener, The Observer, and the now- 
defunct Punch — where, with Coren 
editing and writing the lead piece, King- 
ton wrote the very funny pseudo-French 
lessons that have been collected in Let’s 
Parler Franglais and The Franglais 
Lieutenant’s Woman. 


Coren, the elder statesman of the form 
in Britain, writes parodies of Chaucer, 
lan Fleming, Hemingway, and the Bible 
with equally perfect ear, and often em- 
ploys the S. |. Perelman strategy of 
pouncing on some unsuspecting news 
clipping or bit of ad copy trouvé. His 
great gift, like Perelman’s, is to make his 
humor pieces out of sentences at least 
as inventive, lyrical, and precisely tooled 
as the best “serious” writing in the 
neighboring columns. 


Coren is sometimes not P.C., getting 
laughs from dialect and class distinctions, 
but he is an equal-opportunity offender. 
His worst sin is being hard to find: US 
distribution of his and Kington’s books 
has been spotty, so hard browsing of 
libraries and used-humor sections is 

in order if you want “narmean” and 
“wossname” to begin their welcome 
subliminal incursion into your vocabulary. 
—Charlie Haas 


Some Miles Kington titles: Let’s Parler 
Franglais, Welcome to Kington, Miles and 
Miles, The Franglais Lieutenant’s Woman. 


Some Alan Coren titles: The Best of Alan 
Coren, The Cricklewood Diet, Golfing for 
Cats, Tissues for Men, Seems Like Old 
Times: A Year in the Life of Alan Coren, 
The Sanity Inspector, The Lady from 
Stalingrad Mansions. 


A scant furlong ahead of Bond’s hurtling 
Bentley, the Type 59 Bugatti slewed 
through the rain-slicked roundabout and 
took off down the long Basingstoke straight 
like an Oerlikon shell, the whine of its Scin- 
tilla-Vertex magneto hurling the terrified 
pheasants from the shaking hedgerows. 


Selecting, as he twitched out of the bend, a 
plumpish brace, Bond dropped them with 
successive shots from his 9mm Walther 
PPK, and smiled. He would be back to col- 
lect them soon enough: the Bugatti was at 


its limit, the Bentley had a clear ten miles 
per hour edge, the jig was inescapably up. 
He cut in the Siemens AF4 supercharger, 
and began to close on Goldfinger. 


It was at that instant that his race-tuned 
ears picked up the tink-tink-tink from some- 
where deep inside the pedigree bowls. It 
became a tonk-tonk-tonk. Something else 
went fneu-fneu-fneu. The twenty layers of 
Bickermole & Whymper cellulose on the 
Hooper bonnet began to deckle. The 

car lost speed. 


Bond, with no other choice, flung the 
Bentley off the road into a fortuitous Mobil 
forecourt, cursed, sprang out, threw up 
the bonnet. 


A small overalled man appeared beside him. 


‘You know what that is, don’t you?’ said 
the mechanic. 


‘What?’ cried Bond, relieved. 


‘Smoke,’ said the mechanic. ‘You see a lot 
of that in my job. You get to recognize it.’ 


Bond glared into the drizzled distance. 
Goldfinger’s Bugatti was a dwindling dot. 


‘How long would it take to fix it?” he said. 
The mechanic looked at his watch. 


‘Twelve days,’ he said. ‘Give or take. I’m 
on the pumps till Thursday week, due to 
Norman being in Doncaster with his 
Auntie May’s thrombosis.’ 


‘For God’s sake, this is an emergency!’ 
shouted Bond. ‘Can’t you leave the damn 
pumps, surely there’s —’ 


‘Leave the pumps?’ cried the mechanic, reel- 
ing. ‘You cannot leave pumps, son! You got 
to watch ‘em every minute. They're like 
children, pumps.’ 


Bond looked at him for some time, through 
slitted eyes. The man sniffed. In the driving 

rain, Bond’s lightweight Collinson & Breene 
trousers began to shrink slowly up his shins. 


‘Very well,’ he gritted, at last. ‘May | use 
your phone?’ 

‘The appliance,’ said the mechanic, indi- 
cating a hand-lettered sign, ‘is for the use 
of bona fide customers only. We are not 
a public wossname.’ 


Bond ripped open his Jellinek & Sampson 
peccadillo-hide wallet, and thrust a ten- 
pound note into the man’s hand. 


‘Petrol,’ he said hoarsely. 

The mechanic looked at the note. 

‘This qualifies you,’ he said, ‘either for a 
Free Sherry Glass voucher or a Viscount 


Linley spring-loaded tea-towel hook. Which 
do you want?’ 


‘Oh God,’ said Bond, and hit the mechanic 
behind the ear with a deft Kyoto chop. 


Then he dialled the AA. 
—Alan Coren, The Cricklewood Diet 


MILES © 


Selected titles are available from: 


Robson Books Ltd. 

Bolsover House 5-6, Clipstone Street, Lon- 
don, UK WIP 7EB; 01 1-44-71-637-5937; 
fax 01 1-44-71-636-0798 


Many of the most famous questions in the 
world, like ‘What is truth?’ and ‘How much is 
that doggy in the window?’ are only famous be- 
cause nobody has ever answered them. Well, 
let’s see what happens if we DO answer them, 
because today we tackle some of the great 
unanswered conundrums of all time. 


What is this life if, full of care, we have no 
time to stand and stare? 

Life seems very confusing to most people 
because what happens here on Earth is 

in fact our dream time. The real part of 
our life happens millions of miles away on 
the planet Zeutron, and when we go to 
sleep on Zeutron, we come here to do our 
dreaming. So, after a particularly ‘bad’ day 
here on Earth, trying to make ends meet 
or understand the poll tax, we wake up on 
Zeutron saying: ‘Phew — that was terrible! 
Thank goodness it was only a dream!’ 


Our life on Zeutron is very pleasant, and 
we have lots of time to stand and stare 
without even being arrested for behaving 
suspiciously. 


Come, let me know what it is that makes a 
Scotsman happy? 

Dr Johnson would have known nowadays 
that a Scotsman is made happy by seeing 
England beaten at sport. 


What do women want? 

Freud’s famous question. The answer is, 
seeing England beaten, though only if they 
are Scotswomen. More generally, what 
women want is more empty cardboard 
boxes at Sainsbury check-outs, a more 
pleasant method of giving birth, better ex- 
cuses from husbands, wider recognition of 
women’s superior driving ability, freedom 
from cheap sexist jokes, an evening out 
with Barry Norman, a different-shaped 
bosom, men who genuinely do get changed 
by women, better designed push-chairs, a 
chance to reshape their relationships with 
their mothers, etc. (Full list on request.) 


On the planet Zeutron all these things are 
considered normal, and women want noth- 
ing. Nor do elderly Viennese psychologists 
ask stupid questions. 

—Miles Kington, Welcome to Kington 
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McFeely’s 


Among the usual woodworker 
paraphemalia, this catalog fea- 


Features: 

1. Square Recess for maximum driving 
torque -reduces driver bit “cam—out'’. 

2. Heat treated steel for dependable 
strength. 

3. Sharp thread angle cuts into wood to 
prevent cracking or bursting. 

4, Optimized thread depth to thread 
spacing ratio to minimize crumbling 
between threads. 


the thread axis to provide the greatest 
resistance to pullout. - 

6. Minimum body diameter causes least 
possible material distortion. 

7. Sharp point provides easy penetration 
and a full thread within just one 
revolution. 


5. Thread surface is nearly perpendicular to. 


tures “square drive” screws of var- 
ious ilk, The square-drive system 
deters the fatal slips that inevitably 
accompany Phillips and common 
straight-slot screwdriver use, espe- 
cially if power drivers are employed. 
They are stronger than similar- 
looking drywall screws, and better 
in every way than those silly ta- 
pered traditional wood screws. For 
many applications, you don't even 
have to drill a hole. | use them a 
lot. To know them is to love them. 
—J. Baldwin 

[Suggested by Roger Knights] 


McFeely’s 
Catalog $1. P. O. Box 3, Lynchburg, 
VA 24505; 800/443-7937 


James Donnelly] 


The Home Shop Machinist 


“Natural materials only” folks may dis- 
agree, but working with metal — as 
natural as anything found in nature — 
holds many of the same charms and 
disciplines as working with wood, and 


has some wonders of its own. Machining 


is less messy and more precise than 
woodcraft. You can shape metal into 
items that'd be hell in Doug Fir. 


The Home 
Shop Machinist 
Joe D. Rice, Editor. 
$24.50/year (6 
issues). Box 1810, 
Traverse City, Ml 
49685; 800/447-7367 


watch gears, jewelry, repair 


parts, steam engines, and even hin ist 
more metalworking machines. Mac 


This handsome magazine fea- 
tures the wisdom of old masters 
(including the legendary retired 
Swedish machinist), projects, 
tips, and checkbook-threaten- 
ing advertising that includes 
more specialized metalworking 
magazines. Yum. —J. Baldwin 
[Suggested by Roger Knights] 


New Pig 


Think of these Pig Products as 
leak-&-spill extinguishers. The 
selection includes items that 
contain, seal, and slurp way- 
ward materials before they 
become unsafe or notorious 
pollution incidents. Pig's mini- 
mum quantities are a bit 
much for the average home- 
owner, but they're just right 
for shop, business, school and 
lab. Alas, no remedy for New 
Pig's horrible puns is offered. 
—J. Baldwin 

[Suggested by 


New Pig 

Catalog free. One Pork Avenue, 
Tipton, PA 16684; 800/HOT- 
HOGS (468-4647) 


off the hole mouth. 


After cleaning up the base of the take the heat. But we have here some 
hole with the boring tool, use a big guys, 15 x 125 mm, who can take the 
deburring tool to take the corner 


1/4" long. Standar¢ 
and apothecary @ 
ing the lumps out of 
tin your catmeal 

Pestie 


UBE 
between a cultur 
We thought the for- 
tie guys that 


calls them “culture tubes”. Maybe itis 
just one of those name changes that is 
a reason for a price increase. Anyway, fj 
they are Corning No. 9820 and unlike (( 


heat (they are Pyrex™). And Corning / 


Metal Buyer’s Mart 


us, have no lip. Get em while they last! 


SOCKET SET SCREWS (CUP POINT) 


HEAT TREATED ALLOY STEEL CLASS 3A THREADS 
TO FF-S-200, ASA 518.3. 


LENGTH PRICE 
DIAMETER PER KEY SIZE UNDER PER 
PIECE 
#5(.125) 1/16 1/8 $0.06 
#5/.125) 1/16 3/16 $0.07 
#5(.125)} 1/16 1/4 $0.07 
#5/.125) 1/16 5/16 $0.07 
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or just four of anything. —J. Baldwin 
Metal Buyer’s Mart 


Catalog $2 from MBM Sales Ltd., North 15, West 22218 great for lab solutions, paints and thinner in 
Watertown Road, Waukesha, WI 53186; 800/657-0721 


Subtitled “The Small Quantity Metal & Fastener Cata- 
log,” it features a useful selection of metals in various 
shapes and sizes, plus a wide variey of fasteners that 
arent at your local True Value. All available by mail, 
with no minimum order. A rare service especially wel- 
come to the home machinist at the mercy of local 
metal dealers not interested in selling six inches 


22362 Cult. Tubes, 15x125mm $54 


BOILING 
Bud vase sha 
boiling flask wi 
neck. The ci 
flask/vase is 
from a light 
of wire coated im 
plastic. The flal 
long OA with a] 
and a 1-1/2" neck, EY 1/2” dia at} 
1" dia at the opening. The stand is about Him 
1/2" x 3-3/4" high. Great for holding bud#iim 


shop, or as a cruet on the table. 
21847 Giass Flask/Vase 2. 


as 
§ 
: 
tiny 
} 
= 
= 
2, 
Beg 
#5{.125) 40 UNRC 1/16 3/8 $0.07 
#5(.125} 40 UNRC 1/16 1/2 $0.08 
{.125) 40 UNRC 1/16 3/4 11 
2c 
by 
1/4{.250) 20 UNRC 1/8 1/4 $0.07 
rat 


Corral oil or coolant 
with true Blue PIG Socks. 


Construction Savvy 


This catalog of architectural design and construction references is in- 
tended for establishment professionals, making it an ideal source for 
information that your local library doesn’t have. Especially strong on 
codes, engineering, and what you need to know for various licensing 
exams; a bit behind the times on environmental and energy-efficient 
construction. (For a better selection of so-called alternative construc- 
tion books, check Builder's Booksource — Ecolog p. 52.) Nothing 
like shopping where the pros do, right? —J. Baldwin 


Construction Savvy 
Catalog free from Construction Bookstore, Box 2959, Gainesville, FL 32602; 
800/253-054| 


EDT ON PERSON Gray, 1986 59.95 
Presents a compiete description of the production process, from the 
decision of where to drill to an explanation of how the driller & other 
engineers maximize the field's productivity. Explains what logs are & 
how to interpret them, different kinds of production techniques & when 


Long sizes surround spills fete, tech dures involved in 

Our best spill-diking Socks have new lower prices. con: ude oll chasustastaten, 

@ Hugs floor to create a strong barrier ss #2842 SAFETY REGULATIONS, 1 CFR 49 


and other non-aggressive liquids 


Choose from many sizes BABA | $58 | $60 | $48 | $48 
Nonflammable filler gas by pipeline: federal safety standards for liquefied natural gas 

Blue PIG* Absorbent Socks are your best 20 $80 facilities, & transportation of hazardous liquids by pipeline. 

choice for oil and coolant spills. The 10 | WELL LOGGING FOR THE WONTECHNICAL PERSON 1988 


and 20’ sizes surround large quantities 


of logs, banks, landmen, geology, 


faster, with fewer joints. Great for $72 
catching leaks, too, Stitched skin and technicians clerks, 
granular filler give it flexibility. | 238 sack © $68 
4' socks are available in box of 20. | og $74 $70 $68 


= Just the right thing to measure tem- American Science & 
f= peratures in the Chem Lab from -20 
= to +110° Celsius and 0 to 220° Surplus (nee Jerryco) 
Fahrenheit. 12* iong, alcohol filled 
glass w/moided in ring in the non- Long our favorite vendor of surplus 
for attaching a string. 


and interesting non-surplus, Jerryco 
88637 Thermometer has changed names since the unfor- 


HOT TUB TESTER tunate demise of its eponymous 


As political boundaries 


the fut 
A hot tub manufacturer expired founder. Though there probably isnt aa they ha ave in the past 
(terminal skin meron ee any Mr. AS&S, the good bargains and update your gabe, with 
we ended up with a wond ro thro 
thermometer assembly!! On Hts stand up-comic product descriptions registration card. 
the sensing end of a 9-1/2 ft. continue. Remember, reemployed wath a aturdy base ard 
cable is a 3/8" dia x 2-15/16" brass probe with pipe surplus is recycling at its best. pees ob sa 
threaded brass fitting. On tother end is a dial read out 
with a 1-13/16" dia face, and a 1” thick plastic housing aa eeenen 
that snaps into a 1-9/16" hole for face mounting. The 
dial is calibrated 50-120°F, in 2° increments with the American Science & Surplus 
tens labeled. Made by Rueger of Switzerland, it is a Catalog $1. 601 Linden Place, Evanston, 
truly high quality and elegant instrument, self con- IL 60202; 708/475-8440 
tained for remote = monitoring, with a very Bits & Pieces 
20743 Thermometer, 50-120°F $5.00/each = 7 — the kind of glass in Pinn 
. the trade marked This mostly intriguing catalog 
Pyrex™ and offers a selection of the most 


PLAIN VANILLA TEST TUBES Kimex™ labware. The stuff you can put-+ight over ; , 

Actually, culture tubes to the semantically Game of tha maddening puzzles available. Jigsaw 

correct. These are not heat resistant hot plate. This stuff is imported from China, and is (up to 8,000 pieces; even a few in 3D), 

glass and should not be used in any considered student grade, which is good enough for ) 

direct flame. Great for storing and anything but the most exotic . Compare Rubik's latest, classic —_ plus lots 
cultures, for starting seedlings, the prices below and you will see that they are of uncommon games and ooscure 

for storing oe for — le 7 and - around haif the U.S. equivalent. Call us for larger wattayacallits await your check. 

generally introducing oneself to the wond world quantity prices. 

low-temperature chemistry. Sold in boxes of (250). . (V'll be with you in a minute) Baldwin 

10364 Tube,10mmx75mm $6.75/box(250) Each [Suggested by Roger Knights] 


Sse read 


<0 


URINARY VINYL Beaker. nt pen — pene Catalog free. | Puzzle Place, Stevens Point, 
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The New Clay 


There's something strangely satisfying about 
playing with clay. Its warm, solid weight con- 
nects us to an imagined cave-self, a noble 
savage who makes no distinction between 
work and art. But like many ancient things, 
clay is no longer very practical — it's messy, 
and requires tremendous heat to fire prop- 
erly. And the stuff itself doesn't allow for 
much play with that other deep human 
fascination — color. 


Or so it used to be. There is a new kind of 
clay — the polymer-based clay discussed in 
this book — that can provide that same 
deeply satisfying primitive experience, with a 
host of nifty modern improvements. Widely 
available under the brand names Sculpey 
and Fimo, the new clay is clean,‘can be fired 
in a home oven, and comes in a wide range 
of wonderful (and mixable) colors. With five 
dollars’ worth of Fimo and a little patience, 
even the least artistic soul can use tech- 
niques borrowed from Venetian millefiori 
glass to make something beautiful. The New 
Clay's intelligent blend of information and in- 
spiration, and the profusion of color photos, 
will reignite your primal need for self-ex- 
pression and give you the tools to make 

it possible. It's a great book. 

—Sonia Simone-Rossney 


Stamp pin by Tory Hughes. The artist 
uses found objects, metal wire and stamps 
in her compositions. The stamps are lac- 
quered after baking to protect the paper. 


The New Clay 

(Techniques and Approaches to Jewelry Making) 
Nan Roche, 1991; 160 pp. 

$24.95 ($27.95 postpaid) from Flower Valley 
Press, P. O. Box 645, Rockville, MD 20848 

(or Whole Earth Access) 


NOTE REGISTER STRIP 


Figure and Face Canes 

Animals, faces, and even whole landscapes can be 
made as a cane or loaf. The process is the same as de- 
scribed above but requires a great deal more thought 
and planning. To make an irregular image that goes 
through the whole loaf (or cane), you need to think 
about the negative space around the figure as well as 
the shape of the figure itself. This takes a little practice 
in visualization. When designing a figure cane, it helps 
to draw it and think about it from the point of view of 
the simple elements that make it up. 


The first method involves cutting 
away a canyon or hole from the top of 
the loaf. The excavated clay will reveal 
striped layers like rock strata. You can 
cut out troughs or holes of different 
sizes and shapes but don’t cut all the 
way through. You must use a sharp 
gouge or knife to avoid smearing the 
layers as you cut. Now, flatten or roll 
the loaf down to a uniform thickness 
with the pasta machine or brayer and 
the underlying layers will be leveled 


Mokume Gane 

Start with a laminate of six to eight stripes 
using three colors. The stripes should be 
very fine, one to two millimeters, making 
a loaf about a centimeter high. There are 


two approaches to achieving a pattern with © 


this method — excavation from the top or 
pressing up from below. It will be helpful 
to study the drawing before you begin. 


up to the surface. 


CARVE OUT 
CHANNELS 


TOP VIEW 
AFTER PRESSING FLAT 


PUSH UP 
FROM BELOW 


SLICE OFF TOP 


The other approach is rather opposite 

in concept. In this case, shapes are pushed 
up from underneath. Hoid the loaf in one 
hand, turn it over and gently press a blunt 
tool like a pencil eraser or the blunt edge 
of a knife into the clay. It will leave a cavity 
on the back side and a raised bump on the 
surface. Using your blade, shave the block 
off to level it. This will reveal the under- 
lying layers. 
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Designing Your Natural House 


Caution! The advice contained herein is 
arbitrary and subjective. And deeply 
wise. It arises from a dialog between two 
experienced architects who often dis- 
agree. One of them is WER's old friend 
and frequent contributor Malcolm Wells, 
who also provides the drawings and 
handwriting. His fellow conspirator and 
aesthete, Charles G. Woods, is someone 
you should know, too. Together, they 
demonstrate how to think about house 
design. A gallery of awful (most every- 
thing out there, that is) designs is in- 
cluded along with edifying comments. It’s 
balanced by a selection of available 
plans by the authors, who aren't afraid 
to show their stuff. They must be right or 
they wouldn't have won so many prizes. 
(By the way, this book doesn't duplicate 
Malcolm's many others. ) —J. Baldwin 


Designing Your Natural House 
Charles G. Woods and Malcolm Wells, 
1992; 256 pp. 


$39.95 postpaid from Van Nostrand 
Reinhold/Order Dept., 7625 Empire Drive, 
Florence, KY 41042; 800/926-2665 

(or Whole Earth Access) 


Don't mix wiidew types: 


it don 


ong 


Boater bacaweut usiudows. 


beacause they're iin fad | 
wWdows. be eacut, to acta ABE, 
mit be aa good aa those Abow. 


Design Grids 


It's easy to lie with drawings — espe- 
cially to yourself. Architects and design- 
ers commonly draw on tracing paper 
tacked over scale grids to stay honest, 
but that procedure requires an experi- 
ment-discouraging redrawing of the 
whole thing to incorporate changes. You 
can use these transparent grids that 
way, but you can also draw upon them 
directly with erasable pens like the ones 
used on white “blackboards.” Change 
things with a swish of the Kleenex. The 
kits include a transparent stick-on piece 
that can be drawn upon and shifted 
around as you try different arrange- 
ments. Of course you can Xerox your re- 


Design Grids 
Specify Grid | 
(square pattern) 
or Grid II (isomet- 
ric pattern). 

Each $19.95 
($23.90 postpaid); 
both for $43.90 
from Design 
Works Inc., 

11 Hitching Post 
Road, Amherst, 
MA 01002; 413/ 
549-4763 


sults or trace them with drafting equip- 
ment for the final version. Choose a 
quarter-inch rectangular grid for layouts 
and three-views, or the quarter-inch iso- 
metric gnd that permits correctly propor- 


tioned (though slightly odd-looking) “per- 
spective” views. Both have many uses 
besides architecture, but beware the 
tendency of grids to subtly discourage 
curvy designs. 


The same company makes several other 
drawing and planning aids that we've 
extolled. —J. Baldwin 
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The Third Chimpanzee 


A long time ago, religious propagandists 
declared that humans were created in His 
image and that He had given us domin- 
ion over the Earth. They could never have 
foreseen that, a couple of millennia later, 
we would devise a system of inquiry called 
The Scientific Method, and that eventually 
that method would be used to examine 
ourselves in minute detail. jared Diamond 
has provided us with that invaluable au- 
thor's service of sifting through mountains 
of scientific papers to create a drop-your- 
jaw look at everything that is now known 
about humans — where we came from, 
who we are, and where we're going. 


Darwin created a public furor by sug- 
gesting that we evolved from apes, but 
he lacked the scientific tools to prove how 
right he really was. In |970, molecular 
biologists developed a test to accurately 
determine the percentage of difference 
between one species’ genetic code and 
another's. By 1973, omithologists Charles 
Sibley and Jon Ahiquist were applying that 
test on a mass scale to help them in bird 
taxonomy. It wasn’t until the early | 980s 
that they applied the test to humans 
and our nearest relatives. When the 
results were published in | 984, even 
Darwin would have been shocked. We 
are 98.4 percent identical in our genes 

to chimpanzees! We are closer to chimps 
than chimps are to gorillas. Only our 
pride has so far kept us from making 

the adjustment required by the rules of 
zoological nomenclature to include the 
other two species of chimpanzee in 

the genus Homo. 


The work of wildlife biologists, archaeol- 
ogists, anthropologists, linguists, and others 
has accumulated in this century at an ac- 
celerating pace. The time was ripe for 

an author with a broad knowledge of this 
literature to paint our portrait. There is, 
however, one chapter that deserves a 
caveat: “Why Do We Smoke, Drink, and 
Use Dangerous Drugs?”’. In it, Diamond 
takes one interesting theory from wildlife 
biology and attempts to use it to explain 
all human drug use. The complex mix 

of social, political, economic, and religious 
forces that determine which drugs are 
legal and which are illegal, and our moti- 
vations for taking them, can't be covered 
under one theory. 


That shortcoming aside, you will gain 
more understanding about yourself and 
your species from this book than from a 
shelf full of anthropology texts. Humans 
desperately need to look in the mirror 
at the omniecophagic species we have 
evolved into; the greatest challenge we 
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face is to evolve into something else. A 
rising chorus of voices from our best scien- 
tists, naturalists, and historians is telling us 
that time is running out, but we can avoid 
the final repetition of the same mistakes 
that humans have always made. Are 

we listening? —Tom Ness 

[Suggested by William Calvin] 


The Third Chimpanzee 
(The Evolution and Future 
of the Human Animal) 


Jared Diamond, 1992; 407 pp. 


$12 ($14.75 postpaid) from HarperCollins 
Publishers/Direct Mail, P. O. Box 588, 
Dunmore, PA 18512; 800/331-3761 

(or Whole Earth Access) 


In short, of all our human hallmarks — 

art, spoken language, drugs, and the others 
— the one that has been derived most 
straightforwardly from animal precursors is 
genocide. Common chimps already carried 
out planned killings, extermination of neigh- 
boring bands, wars of territorial conquest, 
and abduction of young nubile females. If 
chimps were given spears and some in- 
struction in their use, their killings would 
undoubtedly begin to approach ours in effi- 
ciency. Chimpanzee behavior suggests that 
a major reason for our human hallmark 

of group living was defense against other 
human groups, especially once we acquired 
weapons and a large enough brain to plan 
ambushes. If this reasoning is correct, then 
anthropologists’ traditional emphasis on 
“man the hunter” as a driving force of 
human evolution might be valid after all 

— with the difference that we ourselves 
were our own prey as well as the preda- 
tor that forced us into group living. 


Whatever the main biological function 
of human copulation, it isn’t conception, 


.which is just an occasional by-product. In 


these days of growing human overpopula- 
tion, one of the most ironic tragedies is the 
Catholic Church’s claim that human copula- 
tion has conception as its natural purpose, 
and that the rhythm method is the only 
proper means of birth control. The rhythm 
method would be terrific for gorillas and 
most other mammal species, but not for us. 
In no species besides humans has the pur- 
pose of copulation become so unrelated to 


conception, or the rhythm method so 
unsuited for contraception. 


It’s still true that small, long-established, 
egalitarian societies tend to evolve conser- 
vationist practices, because they've had 
plenty of time to get to know their local 
environment and to perceive their own 
self-interest. Instead, damage is likely to 
occur when people suddenly colonize 

an unfamiliar environment (like the first 
Maoris and Easter Islanders); or when 
people advance along a new frontier (like 
the first Indians to reach America), so that 
they can just move beyond the frontier 
when they've damaged the region behind; 
or when people acquire a new technology 
whose destructive power they haven’t 
had time to appreciate (like modern New 
Guineans, now devastating pigeon popula- 
tions with shotguns). Damage is also likely 
in centralized states that concentrate 
wealth in the hands of rulers, who are 

out of touch with their environment. And 
some species and habitats are more sus- 
ceptible to damage than others — such as 
flightless birds that never had seen humans 
(like moas and elephant birds), or the dry, 


_ fragile, unforgiving environments in which 


both Mediterranean civilization and Ana- 
sazi civilization arose. 


The New Organic Grower’s 


This is a book about how to make a lot 
fewer wintertime trips to the market to 
buy salad fixin’s. It is not about how to 
have a tropical paradise — courtesy of 
fossil fuel or even solar power — when it’s 
ten degrees outside. Most of the recent 
greenhouse gardening books have been 
aiming at that indoor Eden. Nature is Out 
There; we're tucked inside here with our 
gizmos and green things. Push that fan- 
tasy envelope far enough and you end 

up in a space colony, or Biosphere 2. 
High-tech approaches always end 

up goosing Nature. 


Coleman is into nudging. This is a book 
that profoundly acknowledges climate and 
a sense of place, and elegantly adapts to 
them. Readers of Coleman's previous 
book, The New Organic Grower (WER 
#68, p. 37), know him to be relentlessly 
practical — not a Luddite, just a Yankee. 
‘I have a simple rule,” he says. “If what | 
am doing in the garden seems compli- 
cated, it is probably wrong.” 


When the pond is good for skating, 
Coleman is harvesting what he's sown 
the previous July, August and September. 
He uses cold frames to eat melons in Au- 
gust and salad greens in December, and 
when it gets really cold, the cold frames 
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The Rhino Man and Other Uncommon Environmentalists 


Who are the role models for the crop of 
children coming up in this decade? With a 
superhero named “The Terminator” and 
television revealing police work to be the 
newest growth industry, what's a kid sup- 
posed to aspire to be? It’s a lot easier to 
dream about a future career if you know 
it exists. Here's a book full of people who 
have found themselves challenging work 
to do. Some are American, but many live 
rural and half a world away. 


This is not a children’s book, but report- 
age about some of the environmental 
doers worldwide who have been honored 
by the U.N. as Global 500 laureates, a 
program of recognition begun in | 987. 
It's thumbnail biography, suitable for 
junior-high and high-school readers, or 
anyone else in need of a dose of hope- 
fulness about what individual actions 

can accomplish. —Richard Nilsen 


Ully Sigar Rusady is a singer and song- 
writer who has channeled the power of 
music toward environmental protection. 
In her native Indonesia, she is known as 
the “Green Guitar.” . . . 


As a child growing up in a small West Javan 
village, her father used to take her into the 


Anna Merz, 
the “Rhino 
Woman,” was 
selected in 
1990 for the 
Global 500 
Roll of Honor 
because of her 
efforts to save 
rhinos on her 
Kenyan ranch. 


forest, where she fell in love with its 
beauty. “Its beauty gives us spirit, gives us 
power to love,” she said. On repeated trips 
into the forest, however, she noticed more 
and more trees cut down, leaving barren, 
eroding hills. “It wasn’t beautiful anymore.” 
Seeing firsthand the damage to one of her 
favorite spots, she asked herself, “What 
can | do about this?” The answer came in 
the form of music; at the age of ten, she 
wrote her first environmental song. . . . 


In 1979 she started a music school — 
called Vidi Vici — for poor children who 
otherwise could not afford to study music 
(she, as a child, could not). Through the 
school, she coordinates plays and song 
contests with nature as the theme. 


Soon after establishing the school she 
began enrolling many so-called “problem 


The Rhino Man and Other 
Uncommon Environmentalists 
Winthrop P. Carty and Elizabeth Lee, 
1992; 177 pp. 


$12.95 ($15.95 postpaid) from 

Seven Locks Press, P. O. Box 27, Cabin 
John, MD 20818; 800/537-9359 

(or Whole Earth Access) 


children” who were homeless, had family 
troubles, or had dropped out of school. 
She taught them for free, with the stipula- 
tion that they themselves become teachers 
or performers. The response to this pro- 
gram was so overwhelming that in 1985 
she organized a foundation — the Garuda 
Nusantara, named after the country’s na- 
tional bird — to focus on these youths. 
The foundation’s aim is to develop the tal- 
ents of Indonesian youths who have been 
given up to the streets. Rusady instills in 
them confidence, competence, and a love 
for the environment by taking them out of 
the city to experience nature firsthand. 


Four-Season Harvest 


are enclosed in a portable, plastic green- 
house tunnel. But he's not trying to grow 
tomatoes in January. He's working with 
plants that can thrive in the cold, and 
several of them aren't for sale in your 
supermarket at any price. But the seed is 
available and Coleman includes sources 
for everything he uses. 


He also explains how root-cellar storage 
is integrated into his system. What all this 
lets him eliminate completely is canning. 
The one summer staple, canned toma- 
toes, are replaced by dried tomatoes 
processed with a small electric food dryer. 


Venting the cold frame. 


If some of this sounds old-fashioned, it is. 
What's new — besides plastic sheeting 
and nylon-toothed rakes — is the integra- 
tion of all the pieces into a twelve-month 
cropping system. No one has thought 
through when and how you do what this 
well before. Coleman is to gardening what 
Ry Cooder is to popular music: a classicist. 
— Richard Nilsen 


« 
Only the harvest season, and not the grow- 
ing season, needs to be extended. The dis- 
tinction is important because the harvest 
season can be extended with cool-weather 
vegetables and simple crop protection. Ex- 
tending the growing season, however, 
involves adding or collecting 
heat, storing heat, adding 
insulation to protect that 
heat, and providing extra 
lighting to supplement the 
low winter sun. Growing sea- 


cal. Harvest season extension is basi- 
cally biological. It is also just plain logi- 
cal. The harvest is what you eat. 


When you harvest cabbages in the fall, 
remove the loose outer leaves and pull 
the cabbages — head, stem, and roots 
— from the soil. Store them upright on 


son extension is highly technologi- 


The New Organic Grower’s 
Four-Season Harvest 
Eliot Coleman, 1992; 224 pp. 


$17.95 ($20.95 postpaid) from 
Chelsea Green Publishing Co., P. O. Box 
130, Post Mills, VT 05058; 800/639-4099 
(or Whole Earth Access) 


the cellar floor, leaning against the wall with 
a little sand over their roots. They store 
very well that way. When you bring a cab- 
bage up to the kitchen, cut the head off for 
eating, then plant the leftover roots and 
stem in an upright position in one of the 
damp sand pots in the window. Add water 
to keep the sand moist. Within a few days, 
sprouts will begin to grow from the leaf 
nodes all along the stem. You will soon 
have a bushy mound of fresh green cabbage 
shoots, which are the foundation for many 
a fine winter salad, soup, or casserole. 
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The Way 


Edward “Teddy” Goldsmith, founder 

of the noisy British magazine The Ecol- 
ogist, here lays down the law in his usual 
no-nonsense manner. He’s famous for 
hubris (consider that title!), in print and 
as an orator. The book is divided into 

66 chapters, each of which illuminates 

a concept that has ordered human en- 
deavor in past civilizations reputed to be 
more enlightened than our own. Most of 
them sound right presented like this, but 
they're less convincing when someone 
asks “How should we do differently to- 
morrow morning?” Mr. Lewis (opposite) 
would consider most of them Green De- 
lusions. Yet there is a lot to learn here; 
this is one of the few eco-books I've read 
cover to cover without getting bored. The 
debate is heating up, and Mr. Goldsmith 
is one of the major stokers. —J. Baldwin 


e 
There is no reason to suppose that the 
ecological world view — in its different 
variants — is any more objective, less 
value-laden or less purposeful. Just as 
modern scientific knowledge is designed 
to rationalize the paradigm of science, so 
ecological knowledge is designed to ra- 
tionalize the world view of ecology. 


e 
How then can the absurd notion of the 
randomness of life processes have been 
raised to the elated status of ‘the central 
concept of modern biology’? | shall suggest 
some possible answers. 


To begin with, randomness was postulated 
as an argument against teleology, which 
was seen as ushering in all sorts of unac- 
ceptable supernatural principles, such as 
God, or various forms of vitalism. Second, 
it is essential in order to rationalize the 
reductionist nature of modern science. If 
the biosphere displays order — worse still, 
if the whole evolutionary process is seen as 
a single coordinated strategy, involving all 
life processes at all levels of organization 
— then the reductionist approach would 
make no sense. Third, the postulate of 
randomness is required to justify statistical 
method which in turn rationalizes other 
key features of the paradigm of science 

— the principle of causation, for instance, 
and reductionism itself. 


Finally, randomness has been believed 
because it is impossible to justify the Pro- 
methean enterprise to which our industrial 
society is committed, and which insists on 
systematically transforming the Biosphere 
so that it may best satisfy short-term inter- 
ests, if the Biosphere is seen as organized 
to achieve a grand overall project of its 
own. By seeing the Biosphere as random, 
on the other hand, it is possible to make 
out that what order there is in the world 
has been created by science, technology 
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and industry, rather than by God or the 
evolutionary process. ‘The cardinal ten- 
dency of progress’, as |. D. Bernal writes, 
‘is the replacement of an indifferent chance 
environment by a deliberately created one. 


The insistence by mainstream scientists 

on maintaining the principle of the random- 
ness of life processes in the teeth of al! the 
evidence, both empirical and theoretical, 
provides an excellent illustration of how 
scientific theses are formulated to ration- 
alize the paradigm of science, and hence 
the world-view of modernism which it 

so faithfully reflects. 


Vernacular man diagnoses heterotelic dis- 
eases as the symptoms of social and eco- 
logical maladjustments brought about by 
diverging from the Way, thereby violating 
the laws of the cosmos and disrupting its 
critical order: maladjustments can only be 
eliminated by correcting the divergence 
and returning to the Way. 


Modern man, on the other hand, interprets 
problems in terms of cause and effect rela- 
tionships on the basis of which a disease 

is attributed to a discreet event such as 

the action of a bacterium, virus or other 
pathogen — which must then be eliminated, 
usually by waging chemical warfare against 
it. To do this, we build factories for manu- 
facturing the chemicals, shops in which to 
sell them, hospitals in which to administer 


them and universities in which we train the 
chemical engineers, pharmacists, doctors 
and other specialists involved in manufac- 
turing, selling and administering them. Thus 
we put our faith in scientific, technological 
and industrial development, or progress 
— precisely what our society is organized 
to provide. This may occasionally serve 

to cure individual sufferers; it will always 
serve the interests of industrialists and 
their political allies; but it will do nothing 
to reduce the incidence of the disease. 


The Way 


qn al 


The Way 

(An Ecological World-View) 

Edward Goidsmith, 1993; 464 pp. 

$20 ($23 postpaid) from Shambhala 
Publications/Order Dept., P. O. Box 308, 
Boston, MA 021 17-0308; 617/424-0228 
(or Whole Earth Access) 


Vital Signs 


So how's it going? Popular media would 
have us believe that absolutely every- 
thing is going straight to hell. That's 
discouraging and even paralyzing, es- 
pecially to the young idealists who must 
do the dirty work. This book documents 
and often graphs a selection of repre- 
sentative and important trends. Yes, 
there's bad news (world food supply 
per capita is shrinking), but there's also 
good news indicating that our efforts 
(and luck) are making some important 
things better. It's about time somebody 
provided this service. Who better to do 
so than Worldwatch? There'll be a new 


Soybean production up. 


" Figuse 2: World Soybean Production Per Person, 
v 


Source: FAO, USDA 
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Vital Signs every year to augment their 
annual, essential, State of the World. 
You need both eyes. —J. Baldwin 


Solar cell production expanding. 


Figure 1: World Photovoltaic 
nts, 1971-91 


Source: Paul Maycock, 
PV Energy Systems 
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Green Delusions 


The environmental movement contains 
its own worst enemies. If you doubt this 
premise, consider how many environ- 
mental organizations and publications 
compete with one another for available 
money and glory, stunting the growth 
and clout of all. Hard-won (more often 
-begged) millions are wasted on mere 
nuance, posturing, and internecine 
bickering. Politicians cavort. 


This controversial book calls out just 
about everybody. Radical environmen- 
talists (particularly those who call for 

a return to some suspiciously wonderful 
past) and opportunistic leftists are dis- 
sected with special vim, but the conclud- 
ing recipe for coevolution of technology 
and nature is weak on implementa- 

tion — a common failing of polemics. 
Couched in traditional academic form 
and footnote, but refreshing nonetheless. 
There's nothing like a bit of blasphemy 
to enliven discourse. —J. Baldwin 


The environmental records of preindustrial 
states founded on peasant cultivation are 
generally dismal, especially in the realm 

of wildlife conservation. . .. Had the peas- 
ants (and their poacher heroes like Robin 
Hood) had their way, such troublesome 
and succulent creatures as red deer and 
wild hogs likely would have vanished from 


the British Isles centuries ago. This is not 
to credit feudal lords for their environmen- 
tal wisdom; rather it is to demonstrate the 
inescapable ironies that confront anyone 
who would hold up peasant societies as 
ecological exemplars. 


_ To support the cause of direct democracy, 


eco-radicals have sought out historical in- 
stances of its successful institution. Unable 
to hold up their own or their forebears’ 
experimental efforts in communal living, 
whose histories have typically been short- 
lived, they have turned instead to indig- 
enous American social organization. One 
popular model of participatory democracy 
is the Iroquois Confederacy of seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century North 
America (for example, Tokar |987:13; 
Nollman 1990:13). 


In fact, the lroquois Confederacy is a par- 
ticularly ill-considered exemplar. Admiring 
the Iroquois political system of that era for 
its democracy is akin to praising nazi Ger- 
many for its enlightened forestry. The Five 
Nations not only engaged in a highly suc- 
cessful campaign of ethnocide against their 
competitors in the fur trade, the Hurons, 
but they also raised the torture of war 
captives (those whom they chose not 

to adopt, at any rate) to an art. 


The preindustrial world was far from the 
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Steel recycling rising slowly. 


By planning during the design and produc- 
tion stages for the dismantlement of motor 
vehicles, household appliances, and other 
sources of scrap, as some manufacturers 
are now doing, limitations on the reclama- 
tion of steel and other valuable substances 
can be lifted. Automobiles, for example, 
can be built without copper and other ele- 
ments that hinder recycling, or processes 
can be designed in advance that allow for 
ease in the disassembly of products after 
disposal. That is where the fullest poten- 
tial for recycling lies. 


A mature industrial society with a stable 
population size could live largely on re- 


Vital Signs 1992 
(The Trends That Are Shaping Our Future) 


Lester R. Brown, Christopher Flavin, and 
Hal Kane, 1992; 131 pp. 


$10.95 postpaid from W. W. Norton & 
Co./Order Dept., 800 Keystone Industrial 
Park, Scranton, PA 18512; 800/233-4830 
(or Whole Earth Access) 


cycled steel, with air and water pollution 
only a small fraction of what they are when 
primary minerals are used. Except for 
losses due to impurities, rusting, and the 
unavoidable loss of some steel from re- 
cycling, metal can be used over and 

over again, indefinitely. 


Green Delusions 
(An Environmentalist Critique 
of Radical Environmentalism) 


Martin W. Lewis, 1992; 288 pp. 


$24.95 ($27.95 postpaid) from Duke 
University Press, Box 6697, College Station, 
Durham, NC 27708 


ecological and social paradise imagined by 
some eco-radicals. Only by embracing an 
idealized and ultimately fraudulent picture 
of life before mechanization can one accept 
the eco-radical faith in craft production. 


Advanced techniques in food science, espe- 
cially those concerned with enzyme pro- 
duction and protein synthesis, may also 
offer substantial environmental benefits. 
Especially desirable is the development of 
palatable, vegetable-based meat substitutes. 
If soy burgers become indistinguishable 
from, and less expensive than, the genuine 
product, we could expect widespread cut- 
backs in meat consumption, allowing us to 
liberate vast tracts of land from agricultural 
production. Such environmental benefits 
would, however, be impossible to realize 

if consumers were to take at face value the 
eco-radical tenet that artificial products 
are to be avoided in all instances. 


Radical environmentalists will likely re- 
spond to the proposals sketched above 
with disgust if not revulsion. In their view, 
tampering with DNA is blasphemy, and 
even the consumption of artificial foods is 
something of a venal sin. But by sanctifying 
the human place within the natural world, 
radical greens only ensure the destruction 
of nature. The more we feel compelled to 
consume natural products, the more we 
monopolize the earth for ourselves. 


Brazil and other stalled-out Latin Amer- 
ican industrializers have pursued a policy of 
“showcase modernity” based on the emu- 
lation of U.S. consumption patterns among 
members of the elite class. Such elitist poli- 
cies invariably fail. The genuinely developing 
nations of Asia have, in contrast, adhered 
to a Japanese model that stresses relative 
egalitarianism, constrained consumption, 
heightened investment, and broad-based 
education. In the end, such a recipe will 
prove essential not just for economic 
development, but for achieving envi- 
ronmental sustainability as well. 
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Your Money or Your Life 


Money, Sex and Death seem to be 
three of the major conscious and uncon- 
scious concems | carry around with me 
these days. Dominguez and Robin lean 
more toward the first in this book, which 
is based on the cassette course put out 
through the New Road Map Foundation 
for $60. Dominguez and all the people 
at New Road Map have long been fi- 
nancially independent, thus all cassette 
course proceeds go to other nonprofits 


working for positive social change. Revo- . 


lutionary notions here, pointing up once 
again the not-so-obvious truth that the 
more we are, the less we need. 
—Mark Brady 


| have been living for many years in 
pretty much the way the authors recom- 
mend. Works fine, so far. —J. Baldwin 


Money is something we choose to trade 
our life energy for. 


Our life energy is our allotment of time 
here on earth, the hours of precious life 
available to us. When we go to our jobs we 
are trading our life energy for money... . 


This definition of money gives us significant 
information. Our life energy is more real in 
our actual experience than money. You 
could even say money equals our life en- 
ergy. So, while money has no intrinsic real- 
ity, our life energy does — at least to us. 
It’s tangible, and it’s finite. Life energy is all 
we have. It is precious because it is limited 


and irretrievable and because our choices 
about how we use it express the meaning 
and purpose of our time here on earth. 


Discernment is sorting out the true from 
the false, separating the wheat from the 
chaff. Just in the process of writing down 
every cent that comes into or goes out of 
your life, you will begin to discern which 
expenses are fitting and fulfilling and which 
are unnecessary, extravagant or even 
downright embarrassing. Discernment has 
to do with that higher faculty that we all 
have — the one that knows the truth, that 
sees what is needed and wanted by life, 
that recognizes as real our desire to make 
a difference before we die. This faculty will 
be increasingly on duty as you work with 
the financial program. Aligning your spend- 
ing with this faculty is the key to Financial 
Integrity. Through writing down every cent 
that comes into and goes out of your life, 
you are awakening this faculty and inviting 
it increasingly to direct your life. 


Three Questions That Will Transform Your Life 


In this step you evaluate your spending by 
asking three questions about the total 
spent in each of your subcategories: 


|. Did | receive fulfillment, satisfaction and 
value in proportion to life energy spent? 


2. Is this expenditure of life energy in align- 
ment with my values and life purpose? 


3. How might this expenditure change if 
| didn’t have to work for a living? 


Your Money or Your Life 

Joe Dominguez and Vicki Robin, 

1992; 350 pp. 

$20 ($22 postpaid) from Penguin 
USA/Cash Sales, 120 Woodbine Street, 
Bergenfield, NJ 07621; 800/253-6476 
(or Whole Earth Access) 


If you want to sink your teeth into a major 
challenge after you’re Fl, Robert Muller, 
former assistant secretary-general of the 
United Nations, has a suggestion. He re- 
ports that The Encyclopedia of World Prob- 
lems and Human Potential contains all of the 
world’s problems and all of the world’s (as 
yet not implemented) solutions. The bad 
news is that there are over |,000 major 
problems. The good news is that the solu- 
tions outnumber the problems. In Muller’s 
optimistic and irresistible fashion he en- 
courages us to simply pick one, any one, 
and get going. It may well be that coura- 
geous volunteers will accomplish what all 
the king’s horses and all the king’s men (i.e., 
his wealth and employees) have not been 
able to do — put the world back together 
again. It’s worth a try! 


Cheap Tricks 


Oh sure, there's the usual stuff about 
saving 2¢ each time you wash the 
dishes, but most of the suggestions are 
things you might actually consider doing 
without making yourself feel excreted 
upon by the Fates. Names are named 
and suggested resources are presented, 
complete with address and phone. It’s 
the most useful pennypinching guide I've 
seen. Right on the money, so to speak. 
Baldwin 


Jarred baby foods are convenient for occa- 
sional use but expensive for everyday use. 
It’s easy and much more economical to 
mash or puree foods you’ve prepared for 
the rest of the family (use a fork, blender, 
or food processor). It’s also easy to puree 
larger quantities of food and freeze the ex- 
cess in ice-cube trays. Once frozen, pop 
the cubes into a freezer bag. Later, you can 
place a cube in a dish, defrost it, and serve. 


Most people purchase mid-range products. 
In the case of caskets, a top-end box may 
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run $5000 while the low-end option may 
cost $650 — which leaves a large mid- 
range. Interestingly, funeral directors know 
that by introducing the average buyer to 
the high-end casket first, Mr. Average will 
settle for a casket costing half as much 
($2500). By introducing the average buyer 


Cheap, 
Trick® 


Cheap Tricks 

(100s of Ways You Can 

Save 1000s of Dollars!) 

Andy Dappen, 1992; 405 pp. 

$13.95 ($15.45 postpaid) from Brier 
Books, P. O. Box 180, Mountlake Terrace, 
WA 98043; 800/742-8477 


to the low-end product first, Mr. Average 
will buy a casket costing twice as much 
($1300). Through subtle salesmanship, 
the funeral director has wrung an extra 
$1200 from the average person. 


Fortunately, you’re not average and you'll 
recognize this trick. Right? I’m not just 
talking about caskets, either; the tech- 
nique works for selling cars, stereos, 
refrigerators. 


If your life is a sprint on a treadmill that 
leads no closer to your financial goals, 
consider this drastic measure: move some- 
where with a lower cost of living. The cost 
of living in the most and least expensive 
parts of the country varies by 90%, yet 
salaries rarely fluctuate more than 25%. 
The Economic Research Institute states 
that professionals moving from Los An- 
geles to Atlanta could expect a 13% drop 
in earnings and a 50% drop in the cost of 
living. The difference in purchasing power 
means a person who was unable to afford 
a home in California might buy one on 

Day | in Georgia. 
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BACKSCATTER 


Echoes from readers back to 
Whole Earth Review (27 Gate Five 
Road, Sausalito, California 94965). 


We pay $15 for every letter 
we publish. 


The power 
of misrepresentation 


“Great is the power of steady misrep- 
resentation” (Kevin Kelly, WER #76, p. 
19), indeed. Although | laud his intent, | 
deplore a prose that misrepresents me 
and my scientific colleagues. The exciting 
new work described by Kelly as hopeless, 
even as Rheingold celebrates it as praise- 
worthy, is exactly what computer com- 
panies and virtual-reality fans want to 
hear. No need to learn any biology — 
“when a new modified theory is found,” 
Kelly claims, “it will be discovered not 
by a biologist but by one of the new 
breed of computational thinkers.” This 
legitimizes Kelly’s ignorance, misrepre- 
sentation and decided lack of biophilia. 
The prevailing mammalocentrism, 
arrogance and computer jingoism are 

so manifest that | fear Kelly’s forthcom- 
ing book will suffer the same diseases: 
ignorance of chemistry (both bio- and 
geo-), trivialization of biology and history 
in bypassing entirely the molecular bio- 
logical revolution of this century, and 
crass superficiality. Check out the status 
of his own infant; one wonders if Kelly’s 
wife gave birth to a computer! 


The piece is cliché-ridden. Lamarck, who 
preceded Darwin by a generation, was 
one of the first evolutionists, whereas 
Darwin, believing in the inheritance of 
acquired characteristics via gemmules, 
was entirely a Lamarckian. The genetic 
code consists of rules by which nu- 
cleotide sequences in a 3-to-| ratio 
determine amino acid sequences in 
proteins; Kelly confuses DNA (genes) 
with the code. No one views all of the 
bacteria of the world as a “beast”; his 
characterization of Gaia is puerile. Since 
no single organism recycles its own 
carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, phosphorus, 
sulfur, or oxygen as waste, nor does any 
nourish itself entirely on its feces or 
refresh itself on its own urine, the Earth 
can only be a single ecosystem, not a 
single organism. Only the detractors of 


luge 


the Gaia hypothesis, like Kelly, say that 
the Earth is an organism. Kelly fails to 
comprehend bacteria as cells. Most 
tellingly he does not understand na- 
tural selection as a constraint upon cell 
proliferation, i.e., natural selection is 
the failure to reach biotic potential. 
Therefore he flails his swords at invis- 
ible monsters of his own solipsist and 
dichotomizing imagination. Other 
examples of his brutal attacks on straw 
men could be given, but the point has 
been made. 


Kelly, in my judgement of this article, has 
failed abysmally even in his descriptions 
of why we should care about artificial life, 
simulated evolution and virtual realities. 
And we should. He is entirely correct in 
his penultimate statement that “The 
plurality required for the open-ended, 
complex, and rich life we see in our 
world comes from a deep evolution, 
multiflavored, complex and changing itself 
over time.” The problem is that he is 
almost entirely ignorant of this deep 
evolution. 


Lynn Margulis 
Distinguished University Professor 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


industrial artifact 


“Industrial Ecology” by Hardin B. C. 
Tibbs (WER #77, p. 4) gives one the 
sense that Rip Van Winkle does indeed 
exist. While the Whole Earth Catalog, 
with its focus on human scale technol- 
ogies in the ‘70’s, evolved to its present 
embodiment, significant changes also 
were occurring in the corporate 

and public sectors. 


¢ Alternative Sources of Energy Magazine 
changed to the Independent Power Pro- 
ducer — a shift from the home built 
to the micro and macro utilities 


* Amory Lovins’ soft energy path was 
transformed into a research institute 
with major governments and utilities 
as clients 


¢ At the same time Tibbs’ article was 
published, BMW placed a major adver- 
tisement in Scientific American announcing 
its vehicle recycling program 


* Major utilities in the US have become 
involved in cogeneration, aquaculture, 
land fill gas recovery, and related 
activities 


* Regional and national waste exchanges 
have been operational as have conven- 
tional recycling programs, integrating 
manufacturers, internationally. 


The creation of a virtual sector called 
“Industrial Ecology” is a fall back to a 
traditional vision for a technological fix. 
It is a misdirection from the real issues 
at hand. 


| am reminded of a quote from Bruce 
Sterling’s story, “Green Days in Brunei”: 


The technical elite were errand 
boys. They didn’t decide how to 
study, what to work on... Money 
decided that .. . (they) were 
owned by the abstract ones and 
zeros in the banker’s microchips. 
Knowledge wasn’t power, not re- 
ally, not for engineers. There were 
too many abstractions in the way.” 


Tom Abeles, Ph.D. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Artificial angst 


I’m sure that you will receive many 
letters from readers who are alarmed 
and appalled about the potential dangers 
of a-life [#76]. There will be those who 
call for a moratorium on a-life research. 
However, an official halt to this kind of 
research really will not do any good. 
History has shown that you cannot 
legislate scientific ignorance. Someone 
somewhere will continue the work. .. . 


One potential nightmare that a-life 
research may yield was not addressed. 
Any creature that is self aware will have 
some capacity for negative emotions. It 
is possible that we can create a beast 
which has an enormous capacity for 
misery. Certainly, doing so is not a very 
“humane” practice. . . . It is very unlikely 
that the first self aware creatures will 
have stable minds. Scientists in the 
position to bring about a-life must 

be able to deeply empathize with their 
creations. In the rush to be the first 

to publish a discovery, it is tempting to 
cut corners and use trial and error 
experimentation. 


Sure, it may seem silly to worry about 
the “feelings” of a machine, but remem- 
ber that these artificial creatures will not 
bear much resemblance to the computer 
on your desk. Our cuiture seems to take 
a human centered view of the world 
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and discount the experiences of all other 
beasts. Again, perhaps this is why ani- 
mal research is so well accepted in the 
scientific community. When working 
with beings who can experience fear 

and pain, compassion should take 
precedence over progress. 


lf anything, | feel that the danger of 
creating something that experiences a 
continuous agonizing nightmare should 
be an extremely compelling reason to 
step carefully in the a-life and artificial 
intelligence fields. But please, let’s not 
censor understanding. lgnorance is 
only a temporary sanctuary. 


Bart C. Thielges 
San Jose, California 


The lean green 
squalor machine 


| just finished reading “Army Green” by 
Stewart Brand (#76, p. 58). Brand asks us 
to suppose the US military takes on the 
long-term role of protecting the global 
ecostructure. He says an element in the 
military’s favor for an active environmen- 
tal role is its experience in making radical 
programs work by sheer decree. 


What the bloody hell is Stewart Brand 
thinking? Number one, the military is the 
world’s greatest polluter. Number two, 
what “sheer decree” means is being able 
to disregard any inconveniences such as 
public scrutiny or independent oversight. 


Brand used the Gulf War as an example 
of the military defending the global eco- 
structure. Sheez! Well-documented 
reports from the Gulf War show an 
environmental disaster. Four to eight 
million barrels of oil were spilled into 
the sea. Four hundred and sixty miles 

of coastline suffered massive damage due 
to oil spills and burning oil wells. Over 
100,000 tons of bombs were dropped 
on Iraq and Kuwait during the forty-four 
day war. The Gulf War has accelerated 
desertification of the region. 


The US military consumes massive 
amounts of environmental and human 
resources. The Defense Department 
purchased 200 billion barrels of oil for 
military use in 1989 — enough to run all 
of the US public transit systems in the US 
for 22 years. The military destroys large 
tracts of the land it is supposed to 
protect. Land used for war games is 
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prone to suffer severe degradation. 
Shooting ranges for tanks and artillery 
contaminate soil and groundwater with 
lead and other toxic residues. 


The US military produces nearly one ton 
of toxic pollutants every minute. Of the 
383 citations issued by the EPA in 1989 
to federal facilities, 272 went to military 
installations. The total cost of cleaning up 
environmental pollution from US military 


activities will likely exceed $300 billion. . . . 


The military doesn’t have to ask per- 
mission to make its mess. US citizens 
have no say in the decision. When the 
Air Force wants to take over two million 
acres for a bomb range, it doesn’t have 
to prove it needs it. When the Depart- 
ment of Energy wants to build a bomb 
piant, ail information on “need” is clas- 
sified. When the people along the rail- 
road tracks want to be warned about 
nuclear waste shipments, they are denied 
because of “military sensitivity.” . . . 


The only way we are going to have any 
real success in stopping further damage 
to the environment and repairing what 
we can is with full public scrutiny and 
debate. The people of the US must be 
involved from the beginning of the rule- 
writing to the decisions on future land 
use. In other words the public has to 
want it bad enough to make it work. 
That can’t happen with the way the 
military makes decisions. And any- 
thing less won’t work. 


Kerry Cook 
Boise, Idaho 


Beernecked, 
Bambi-swilling slobs 


Bravo on your article about firearms 
[#77, p. 40]! Another reason | consider 
WER my favorite mag. 


| have noticed a reluctance on the part 
of people from the left end of the poli- 
tical spectrum, to seriously consider the 
implications of gun control. | guess, sub- 
consciously, they think like this: 


|) Guns are supported by conservatives; 
redneck, beer-swilling slobs and Bambi 
killers (doesn’t the ever-reliable TV and 
print media tell us so?). 


2) Conservatives are always wrong. 


3) Therefore, it is wrong to have guns; 
we must get rid of them. 


Consider the merits of the argument? 
Never! Or if they do, it’s using carica- 
tures of the NRA/pro-gun position. 


It is frustrating to find that many who 
claim to be open-minded (what a liberal 
is, by definition) are as intractable on 
issues like this, as any Bible-thumper 

is on abortion. Thank you for rattling 
their cages. 


Well, | think it’s time to pop a beer, and 
go polish my Ruger .357 Magnum... 


Paul Bonneau 
Portland, Oregon 


The weight of humanity 


“If the world population of about 5.4 
billion people were gathered together in 
one spot, with each person standing on a 
generous 2-by-2 foot patch of ground, 
we'd cover an area of less than 800 
square miles — only about the size of 
Jacksonville, FL.” This startling bit of trivia 
was recently reported by Marilyn vos 
Savant in Parade and was reprinted in 
Reader’s Digest. 


After reading this, thousands of people 
may have concluded that the world’s 
much-publicized population crisis is 
merely a figment of the media’s ima- 
gination. Unfortunately, the population 
problem has nothing to do with the 
amount of space occupied by the bodies 
of human beings. The population problem 
is not about spacing, it is about feeding, 
clothing, and housing more and more 
people in a world of disappearing 
resources and imperiled ecosystems. 


This bit of trivia perfectly illustrates 
how easily statistics can be manipulated 
to support almost any view. In this case, 
the illustration fails to mention that 
Jacksonville is no average size city. In 
terms of area, Jacksonville is the second 
largest city in the nation, second only to 
Anchorage, AK. Jacksonville covers an 
area almost exactly equal to the area 

of Los Angeles and New York City 
combined. 


Of course, even knowing how huge 
Jacksonville is, one gets the impression 
that a population of 5.4 billion people 
is really not such a big deal. In order to 
get a better feei for the true size of the 
world’s population, it might help to 
consider these never-before-published 
calculations: 
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lf the world’s population lined up at the 
equator holding hands, with three feet 
allowed for each person, the line would 
stretch around the world |23 times 
(3,062,890 miles). 3 


If we all stood on each other’s shoulders 
(after eating a big can of spinach), we 
could form a human tower twelve times 
higher than the moon. This assumes an 
average heel-to-shoulder distance of 
three feet. If this average seems low, 
keep in mind that 30-40% of the world’s 
population is under the age of 14. Many 
in this age group are very young, and 
consequently, very short. 


If we assume each person weighs an 
average of 70 pounds, bearing in mind 
not only the world’s large population of 
children, but also the fact that 10 to 20% 
of the world’s population is underfed 
and underweight, the total weight of our 
human tower would be |89 million tons. 
To grasp this mind-boggling figure, it 
might help to imagine covering a mile- 
wide strip of land stretching from New 
York, NY to San Antonio, TX with a foot 
of water; the total weight of the water 
would be roughly equal to the weight of 
all humanity. Or, to put it another way, 
imagine the weight of 450,000 Boeing 

' 747’s loaded so full of cargo that they 
can barely take off. 


Like any problem, the population 
problem will not be solved until it is 
universally recognized as a genuine 
threat. Unfortunately convincing every- 
one to have fewer babies is easier said 
than done. Nonetheless, the show and 
tell must go on — at least until the 

city of Jacksonville finishes the job 

of marking off 5.4 billion 2 by 2 foot 
campsites. 


Dan Frazier 
Flagstaff, Arizona 


John Allen 
Waltham, Massachusetts 


Noted bicycle critic John Allen actually wrote 
a much more detailed letter with many good 
points, but | insist that despite flaws, the 
Yankee is superior to most any other bike for 
its intended users — those who need a good 
quality, low-performance bike that is benign, 
easy to understand and ride, and a whole lot 
safer than an adult tricycle. —. Baldwin 


None of us 
can read it either 


Dear WER (although, to me, you will 
always be CoEvolution Quarterly). 


| have been a faithful subscriber since 
nearly forever. | don’t even know what 
started me. Maybe the first Whole Earth 
Catalog, which graced our living room 
for three years and then the outhouse 
for summer reading before finally 
deteriorating. 


In any case, | think | have never read 
WER without intending to write IM- 
MEDIATELY in response. At last here 
am | with my grateful thanks. . . . 


| thank you for this intelligent, wayward, 
weird, very human gift which comes to 
me four times a year (and is passed along 
and along and then back to my archives). 
If | were rich | would endow you all over 
the place (if only to be listed with Ye 
Olde Tooth Fairye!). 


A minor carp, or cry for help: | had 
surgery for a detached retina two years 
ago, and have beginning cataracts now. | 
can still draw and read, but with difficulty. 
| can only read your lighter and smaller 


print as in the book and product review 
introductory sections in bright daylight, 
with rested eyes, on good days. Oddly 
enough, the smaller but darker excerpts 
which follow are fine for me. | under- 
stand your use of this print format and it 
works great — if you can read it. You 
must have other readers like me. Is there 
a way you could make it easier for us? 


| am a 63 year old artist, psychic and 
ceremonialist, herbalist, mother/grand- 
mother, plant-grower, omnivorous 
reader, worker with/for women/children 
...and so forth, not in order of impor- 
tance, which varies from day to day 

or hour to hour. 


| live (for twelve years now) on 8 acres 
of what had been, since the ’20s or ’30s, 
deserted and ruined gold mining land. 
My herb/nostalgia garden is planted in 
imported soil (for which read clay) on 
top of mine tailings in the only level spot. 
My last six years of teaching bought drip 
irrigation, dirt, trees (about 100) and 
paid-for-LABOR. My passive solar house 
is just big enough for me and my green- 
house, with a not-too-comfortable loft 
for guests, and with five small sleeping 
decks outside for retreats and work- 
shops. A miracle gift of money built 

my studio, moved into the day before 
the 49er Fire — and spared. ... 


| got carried away with ail this. | really 
wanted to say what I’ve always wanted 
to say to you guys, collectively and 
separately: | LOVE you, | really do. 

And then | had to tell you WHY | love 
you, and then | needed to tell you WHO 
loves you. 


Teddy Kell 
Rough and Ready, California 


Pitiful people 
need bikes, too 


I’m surprised to see something in WER 
that looks like a bit of advertising puffery 
— and from J. Baldwin, yet! . . . 


The Yankee (#76, p. 127) is clearly a bike 
made to play to the perceptions of the 
inexperienced rather than to offer fea- 
tures that lead a rider into greater skill 
and performance. . . . Fer crying out loud 
why not put credit where it’s due and 


Updates & Corrections 


¢ From WER #77 (Winter 1992): 


“Mandelbrot Sets and Julia Sets” (p. 58) 
is $23.40 postpaid. 

The subscription price for Logomotive 
(p. 63) is $20/year for 4 issues; $6 for a 
sample issue. 

Holy moly! The toll-free number for Orion 


Telescope Center (p. 85) is 800/447-1001 
(in California: 800/443-1001); Orion’s 


address is P. O. Box | 158, Santa Cruz, CA 
95061. 


The correct zip code for Sport Aviation 
Publications (Understanding the Sky, p. 85) 
is 16856. 


The new price for Gazing Balls (p. 85) is 
$47.50 each ($53 postpaid). 
Badgersett (p. | 10) sells seedlings, not 


seeds. Their windbreak plantings are in 
Minnesota. 
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The big news around 27 Gate Five Road 
this winter was the arrival of a feral pig, 
who somehow crossed the freeway from 
the Tennessee Valley watershed and ap- 
peared one day on the patio, contentedly 
munching some soon-to-be-recycled 
Cyberthon brochures. 


Naturally, we soon convened a circle of 
caring to discuss our options. We decided 
first of all to call the pig “Buster,” since 
calling him “that pig” seemed unnecessar- 
ily pejorative. It was not, after all, the pig’s 
fault that we had built a ramshackle suite 
of offices on tidai land near his habitat. 
Morally speaking, we were the invaders. 


Stewart Brand pointed out how much 
Buster was like information; both Buster 


and information wanted to be free, yet After a nine-hour conversation (with two (Above) A crudely faked-up picture of 
both were hampered and hobbled by breaks for leftover lasagna and chickpea _—‘ Buster the Feral Editor-Chewing Pig, 
infrastructure. Information is restricted soup), it was unanimously agreed to post- With a precnenily ctamae caption. 

by shortsighted government policies and pone a final decision, but in the meantime 

freedom-threatening autocratic control to let Buster roam the grounds freely. 

of cryptoanalytic techniques, while Buster Some damage might in fact occur, but 

was restricted by his confinement in the (if the metaphor held and Buster was in- Naturally, we were all saddened by this 
office of the director of the Well, Maurice deed like information) the damage of turn of events. Howard had always had a 
Weitman. | attempting to control him might be, kind word for everyone in the office, even 
Mo’s office was chosen as Buster’s tempo- in the long term, even greater. if the words were often unintelligible or, 
rary home because we all felt he needed Half an hour later, Buster ate Howard perhaps, not really words at all. Thou- 
root privileges. Rheingold. sands attended his Viking funeral near 


Lorry Fleming 
hangs on. 


VERY caption deserves a 
picture, and yet sometimes 
there is not room for all the 
pictures. Is that any reason 
to discard the captions? We 
think not. 


James Donnelly 


Much consternation! 

An impromptu party goes 
awry. 

Pigs in a blanket (at right: 
Angels on horseback). 
Calm before the storm. 


Hail and sleet and farewell (Angel Island at right). 


or something more? 


Left to right: Keith Jordan, Her Serene Highness Deborah, 
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Drugs were not involved. a 


Buster among the flowers. Circulation woes? 


> 
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Terry Lorant/collage by Kathleen O'Neill 


Richardson Bay, and the joyous cry that 


went up when the flaming barge collided 


with the Larkspur Ferry brought a 
tear to many an eye. 


There was still the problem of 
Buster. We were not insensitive 
to the idea that, if Buster ate one 
editor, he might eat another, and 
at Whole Earth wages, editors 
were not infinitely replacable. 


It was then that editor J. Baldwin 


mentioned an experimental pro- 
gram at a swine research station 
in Canada. Seeking ways to pro- 
vide wholesome smoked meats 


for the indigent native peoples of 


the Yukon Territories, scientists 
experimented with innovative 
humane butchering techniques. In 


one project, teams of researchers read 
out loud from the works of Paul Hawken 


to a carefully selected herd. The pigs 
keeled over within five hours and were 
pronounced dead and entirely free 
from hormones and pesticides. 


Buster was donated to the Sausalito food 
bank. Considering how difficult his final 


days were, we like to think that Buster 
is free at last. —Jon Carroll 


(10,860.80) 


Balance Sheet Income & Expenses 
Sept. 30, 1992 3rd Qtr 1992 | 
Assets Income 
Cash 11,442.40 | Subscription Income 116,015.14 
Accounts Receivable 88,108.30 | Back Issue & Single Copy Sales 2,244.87 | 
Inventory 1,575.00 | Newsstand Sales (after Returns) 54,769.54 | 
Fixed Assets Less Depreciation 17,740.25 | Book & Product Sales 4,267.55 | 
Other Assets 40,350.70 | Royalties 1,371.65 fF 
Total Assets 159,216.65 | List Rental 6,630.10 | 
Unclassifieds 2,685.02 
Liabilities Contributions 4,370.00 } 
Accounts and Contracts Payable 86,838.24 | Other Income 3,238.62 
Subscription Liability 473,708.00 | Total Income 195,592.49 
Total Liabilities 560,546.24 
Expenses 
Payroll & Related Expenses 111,449.86 
24,839.71 
Here are our figures for the Writers & Illustrators 6,445.70 
third quarter of 1992. A com- Editorial/Production Expenses 2,359.02 | 
plete report for the year will Fulfillment/Promotion Expenses 30,747.23 
Newsstand Expenses 5,265.81 
_— next issue, along with Book & Product Sales Expenses 2,761.84 
some explication and analysis. } Rent, Maintenance & Utilities 14,340.90 | 
The disclaimer: This report is | Insurance & Taxes | 363.04 
for informative purposes only, — 
andshouldnotbeseenasan & Phone 3,208.20 
Official Financial Statement. Other Expenses (2,617.87) 
—Keith Jordan | Total Expenses 206,453.29 
. Net Change in Fund Balance 


A Thought for Spring 


Today, we should practice opening as the flower opens. Take 


a felt-tipped pen and draw a circle 


on your forehead. Closing your 
eyes, allow your entire be- 
ing to flow upward to 
the circle on your fore- 
head. Gaze with inner 
vision as your neurons 
pass through your 
sinus cavities. See 
your tendons gather 
just under your skull. 
Keeping your chin 
down and your shoul- 
ders relaxed, push 
with only your 
scalp. See the 
hyacinths ex- 
plode through 
your eyes! 


Left For Dead In 
The Snow: 


paid you (yes) $50. 


your prose skills, folks! 


Still Better Than Being 


Our payment policy for reviews used to go 
like this: If you discovered an item and sent 
us a suggestion that it be reviewed, we paid 
you $20. If you reviewed an item brought 
to light and suggested by somebody else, 
we paid you $30. If you unearthed the thing 
and sent us a publishable review of it, we 


As the careful reader will now have figured 
out, we have a new and less wildly profli- 
gate policy: The review writer gets $40, 
period. The finder/suggester gets a free 
one-year subscription to WER. Polish 
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WHAT IS MONEY BUT A HINDRANCE? 
Become A Supporting Subscriber. 


WHOLE EARTH REVIEW provides an eclectic and uncompromising 
forum free from serving the needs of outside advertisers. We need your 
financial support so that we can continue to meet your needs for chal- 
lenging and unobstructed ideas, reviews and art. 


We'd like to invite you to become a supporting subscriber. Here’s an 
easy way for you to give something back to Whole Earth Review. Just 
pick the level of support that works for you, and fill out the form 
below. As an acknowledgment of your generosity, you'll get the 
following benefits: 


1. You get your WER fast, by first-class mail, protected by an envelope. 
2. You get a tax deduction — we’re a 501(c)(3) organization. 

3. You get acknowledged in the magazine (unless you prefer otherwise). 
... And these: 

¢ Retaining Subscriber ($50/year): Acknowledgment in one issue. 

¢ Sustaining ($100/year): Acknowledgment in every issue for a year. 


¢ Munificent ($250/year): Two copies of whatever books or products 
we bring out during that year. 

¢ Maniacal ($1,000/life): A subscription for as long as you — 

or we — live. 


e Angelic ($5,000/life): Two copies of every Whole Earth book or 
product, until the end of your life or ours. 


¢ Perpetual ($10,000/life): A set of (available) back issues, two copies of 
every Whole Earth book or product, and a subscription that goes on for- 
ever and can be willed to descendants or otherwise passed on to others. 


Any level of support that you can give will help keep us publishing. 
Thank you in advance for your generosity. 


What Harm Can It Do? 


Start (or renew or extend) my Supporting Subscription 
to Whole Earth Review. 


$50/Year (Retaining) Donation enclosed 


$100/Year (Sustaining) New Renewal 


____ $250/Year (Munificent) I'd like to make my 


donation in four quarterly 


_____ $1,000/Life (Maniacal) installments of $ 


$5,000/Life (Angelic) The first installment is enclosed. 
(Lifetime subscriptions only, please.) 


Z78 


$10,000/Life (Perpetual) 


Name 


Address 


City State Zip 
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John Brennan 


Richard Kent 
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UNCLASSIFIEDS 


The Unclassifieds are a reader- 
to-reader service available to WER 
subscribers only. They’re designed 
to provide a cheap communication 
network for WER readers and mild 
financial assistance to the magazine. 


Unclassifieds are a great way to 
reach, survey, educate, link up with 
fellow Whole Earth Review readers. 
Send us your words, ideas, product 
descriptions, thoughts, messages . . . 


FLY-AGARIC MUSHROOMS (“Soma”). 
Amanita muscaria and pantherina. Other 
uniquely-poisonous substances also available. 
New brochure. JLF, P. O. Box 184-W, 
Elizabethtown IN 47232 (812-379-2508). 


UFO DETECTORS! ELF Generators, Multi- 
Wave Oscillators, Rife Frequency Resonators, 
Orgone Energy Blankets. These and other 
controversial devices now available for experi- 
mental use only. Complete catalog only $5— 
Super Science, PO Box 392B, Dayton, Ohio 
45409 (513) 298-7116 


MOBILES FOR THE OUT-OF-DOORS. 
Brass, stone, and fishing swivels; write me for 
a flyer. $90 and up (mention WER); tiny to tre- 
mendous. Hank Roberts (Mobiles), P. O. Box 
231, Berkeley, CA 94701; 510/843-8639. 


SEX: THE INTELLIGENT WAY to buy sex 
toys, lubes & oils, safe sex supplies, erotic & 
self-help books and videos — from catalogs 
that are friendly, informative and fun! Good 
Vibrations (toys) $2, The Sexuality Library 
(books & videos) $2, both catalogs $3. From: 
Open Enterprises, 1210 Valencia #WX, San 
Francisco, CA 94110 


FREE EARTH STICKERS. SASE. 
EARTHSEALS, BOX 8000-WER, BERKELEY, 
CA 94707 


THE WELL (Whole Earth ‘Lectronic Link): 

if you have a computer and a modem, you 
can be part of a unique community that meets 
online. The WELL is divided into conferences 
containing public discussions on just about 
anything you can think of ranging from culture 
to issues to technology. “Talk” directly with the 
many WER contributors who use the WELL. 
The rates are $15/month plus $2/hour for 
online time. Call 415/332-6106 for online 
signup, or 415/332-4335 to talk with us 

over the phone. 


HYDROELECTRIC SYSTEMS AC/DC com- 


ponents 100 watts to 5 megawatt. Since 1973. 


Free brochure. Send $15.00 for Engineering 
Guide/Catalog. Water Power Machinery Com- 
pany, c/o Box 9723, Midland 08, Texas. 

(915) 697-6955 


LIVING FREE newsletter. Forum for debate 
among freedom-seekers, homesteaders, sur- 
vivalists, libertarians, anarchists, outlaws. 
Lively, unique. $9.00 for 6 issues, sample 
$1.00. Box 29-WER, Hiler Branch, Buffalo, 
NY 14223. 


SOCIAL CHANGE TOOL for the 90s. This 
quarterly subject index to over 200 alternative, 
radical and progressive publications will be an 
invaluable tool in your study of social and po- 
litical change. Ask the folks at your library to 
subscribe to the Alternative Press Index, a 
unique guide to the other side of today’s 
news. Libraries $125; individuals, non-profits, 
and movement groups $30. For more infor- 
mation, write: Alternative Press Center, P. O. 
Box 33109, Baltimore, MD 21218. 


GNOSIS MAGAZINE #27 (The Journal of 
Western Inner Traditions’ Spring ’93 issue). 
Sacred Art and Music. Edited by Jay Kinney. 
Sample issues $6 each. Subscriptions: $20/4 
issues ($25 for Canadian & foreign subs). 
Checks drawn on U.S. banks or Int. M.O.s to: 
Dept. W, The Lumen Foundation, P. O. Box 
14217, San Francisco, CA 94114. 


FRIGHTEN THE HORSES, a quarterly maga- 
zine of explicit fiction and nonfiction about 
sexual politics, abortion rights, queer identity, 
art and power. Send age statement and $6/ 
copy, $18/year: Heat Seeking Publishing, 41 
Sutter St. #1108, San Francisco, CA 94104. 


DRUG TESTING. Protect your civil liberties. 
Guaranteed. Info 800 333-2152. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW to our monthly used and 
vintage stringed musical instrument list with 
hundreds of quality instruments at down-to- 
earth prices. $5.00/year ($10.00 overseas). 
Current issue free on request. Elderly Instru- 
ments 1100 N. Washington, POB 14210- 
CP30, Lansing, Mi. 48901 (517) 372-7890. 


S.L.U.G.fest, Ltd. is a “magazine of free ex- 
pression” published quarterly. Please submit 
essays, poetry, fiction, philosophy, etc. to: 
P.O. Box 536 Leominster, MA 01453. Sub- 
scriptions are $20 per year for 4 issues. 


TRAVEL THE WORLD FREE as an air cou- 
rier! Details $12.95. Borgstar, Box 11894-WE 
St. Paul, MN 55111 


NATURAL AMERICAN SPIRIT tobacco and 
cigarettes. 100% free of chemical additives. If 
you have wanted to stop smoking but could 
not, or if you smoke out of choice rather than 
habit . . . here is an alternative you should at 
least try. By sending $2 for samples, you cer- 
tify that you are of legal age to purchase 
tobacco products, and we will send you one 
pack each of filter and non-filter cigarettes and 
one pouch of loose tobacco. POB 1840, 
Sample Request Dept. WER 13, Santa Fe, 
NM 87504. Charge telephone sample orders 
($3.00) to MC/V. 1-800-332-5595. 

SURGEON GENERAL’S WARNING: Quitting 
Smoking Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks 
To Your Health 


WRIST PAIN RELIEF for mouse and key- 
board users. Economical, fashionable, ‘way 
cool’ mini support gloves. Dr. and OT rec- 
ommended. Write or call for free brochure. 
MouseMitt International, 75 Green Valley 
Road #1, Scotts Valley, CA 95066 
408/335-9599 


INSTANT DOMES: Up in 20 minutes! Many 
models. Catalog $1 Shelter Systems, Box 
67-WE, Aptos Ca.95001_ —=s«{ 


AT THE GATE links compatible singles shar- 
ing attitudes on holistic living, ecology, peace, 
personal growth. Nationwide. Since 1985. 
Free details. Box 09506-WER, Columbus, OH 
43209 


HANDCRAFTED SWEATERS. Our own na- 
tural colored wool, tweeds and luxury yarns. 
Send $1 for yarn samples and brochure to 
Kato’Ya Knitting Company, Laytonville Cali- 
fornia 95454-0975 


COMPUTER USERS! Counteract VDT 
radiation with full-spectrum light! Call: 
(800) 234-3724 for a free brochure. 


ANCIENT POWER CENTRE rediscovered — 
Mendocino — stewardship convergence — 
prospectus booklet — $1.00 — Eden Project 
POB 849 Glen Ellen CA 95442 


EXTREMELY UNIQUE, quality art reproduc- 
tions: $5.00 for catalogue refundable with 
purchase. You won't be disappointed. Apple 
Art, P. O. Box 5537, Plymouth, MI 48170. 


; 
AMAZON MEDICINE/visionary plants, Litera- 
ture - Art - Elixirs, Exotic/Rare Plant Sources. 
$1. or $2. Catalog. Rosetta P.O. Box 4611 
Dept. W. Berkeley, CA 94704-0611. 


RESPONSIBLE NONMONOGAMY. Love 


Without Limits: The Quest for Sustainable 


Intimate Relationships. New guide for the 
responsible nonmonogamist. $18 or SASE 
to Dr. Deborah Anapol, POB 150474-GG, 
San Rafael, CA 94915-0474. 


POWFRLESS? Our 105 page alternative 
energy guidebook/catalog has it all! Solar- 
electric, wind, hydropower, solar pumping. 
Complete systems. $5.00, refundable on first 
order. Integral Energy Systems, 109-W Argall 
Way, Nevada City, CA 95959. 

(800) 735-6790. 
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MIND MACHINES AND MORE. Trance 
Tapes. Biofeedback. Electrostim. Brain Boost- 
ers. Think Drinks. Catalog. 1-800-766-4544 


BOO HOO BIBLES. Synchronicity Explained. 
The Original Kleptonian Neo-American 
Church is accepting applications for mem- 
bership. Since 1965. Write: Rev Mike Ryland, 
537 Jones St., #614 S.F. CA 94102. Or call 
Kevin Sanford at 512-443-8464. Boo Hoo 
Bibles are available for $19.95 p.p. A 

‘60’s icon! 


WORLD’S OLDEST GAME: Learn to play Go, 
the ancient oriental game of strategy. Mem- 
bership, quarterly journal of American Go 
Association $25/yr. Sample $5. Or, send 
SASE for free info. AGA, P.O. Box 397, Old 
Chelsea Station, New York, NY 10113. 


ARE YOU OVER 54? The Thanks Be To 
Grandmother Winifred Foundation funds 
women over 54 to enable them to create, and 
manifest into reality, ideas and concepts that 
will improve the lives of women in one or more 
aspects. The purpose of limiting the beneficia- 
ries to individuals over 54 is to encourage a 
segment of the population (older women) — 
generally ignored, forgotten, and considered 
invisible — to have courage and confidence in 
their ability to gift the common weal with their 
knowledge and wisdom. Write TBGWF/WER, 
P. O. Box 1449, Wainscott, New York 11975. 


PSYCHEDELICS ENCYCLOPEDIA “Weird 
and wonderful,” “Comprehensive,” 412 pages, 
200 illustrations. Send $29 to: Dept W, Books 
by Phone P.O.Box 2246, Berkeley CA 94702. 
FREE Underground Book Catalog 

(510) 548-2124. 


SMART DRUGS (nootropics): Piracetam, 
Hydergine, Vasopressin, Vinpocetine, and 
others can still be mail ordered from overseas 
pharmacies, for personal use. Send $12 for 
medical guide, recommended dosage sheet, 
and the latest list of sources and prices. 
Nootropic News, Box 177-W, Camarillo, 

CA 93011. Recording: 805-379-2666 


WRONGO, RIGHT MAKES MIGHT. 


FINE HERBAL EXTRACTS. Free brochure. 
Yellow Emperor, Inc. Box 11214 Eugene, 
OR 97440 


REIGN OF TOADS: Psychedelic, cyber- 
spatial, hypercritical publication. $4/sample, 
$12/sub. from Kyie Silfer, Box 66047, Albany, 
NY 12206. 


SHORT CIRCUIT — Quarterly Newsletter of 
Engineering Empowerment. Join this ongoing 
conversation with fellow scientists, program- 
mers, and engineers as they report the late 
breaking news from the front lines in the work- 
place where knowledge workers engage in 
guerilla war with Corpo-Man. For free sample 
issue write: FES LTD Publishing, PO Box 70, 
Bayside, NY 11361. 


PERSIAN TOBACCO SEEDS. Fast maturing, 
aromatic, tasty. 500 seeds, complete instruc- 
tions and 500 free assorted flower seeds. 
$9.95 money order to: Shelter Seeds, Box 
40, Bowser, B.C., Canada, VOR 1G0. Grow 
your own! 


THE ENTHEOGEN REVIEW — For compii- 
mentary copy send stamp to: Box 778, El Rito, 
NM 87530 


FREE ELECTRICITY — page 142 winter 
WER 1991. 


ELECTRIC CAR BOOK tells about low pollu- 
tion cars. Directory of Electric Car Services. 
1-800-468-4322. 


CHiLLshield the refrigerator clear-vinyl vapor 
barrier, keeps cold air inside fridge when door 
is opened. Reduces energy use by 20%. 
Saves $30.00-$40.00 annually. Easily in- 
stalled. $25 + $4 P&H, Specify regular or 
side-by-side. The Conserve Group, Box 
1560W Bethlehem, PA 18016-1560, 

(215) 691-8024. 


MUSHROOM LAB WORK — spore germina- 
tion/spawn generation by mail. Send $2.00 for 
info Bio-Visions PO Box 2767 - Suite 155, 
Jackson, TN 38032 


GROUP DREAM WORK by mail. Beginners, 
experienced welcome. Information $1. Heart- 
space, 432 Elizabeth St. #B, Salt Lake City, 
UT 84102. 


PENPALS IN 156 COUNTRIES matched by 
age, interests. Send SASE to International 
Pen Friends, Box 3697-WER, Santa Rosa, 
CA 95402. 


JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 20 years lectures 

at Esalen Institute, audio tapes, plus Bly, 
Bateson, Watts, Huxley, McKenna + more. 
Catalog, Big Sur Tapes, PO Box 4-W, Tiburon 
CA 94920. (800) 688-5512 


GYROBIC-1: if you do not know of it, read p. 
127 of the last WER (#77) or send for info. If 
you do know of it — send $29.95 for one of 
your very own! Gyro Dynamics Inc. 18700 
Indian Creek Rd. Willamina, OR 97396-9516 


WHOLESALE VITAMINS AND MINERALS 
Highest quality available. Sold by Doctors to 
their patients at twice the price. We sell di- 
rectly to the public as low as 60% off retail. 
That is less than Doctors pay! These sup- 
plements are fresh! Write for free catalog. 
Preventic’s Inc. P.O. Box 30327 K.C. MO, 
64112 or call our free Health Help Hotline 
1-800-888-4866. U.S.A. only 


BEAUTIFUL ASIAN LADIES 17-40 residing 
overseas seek romance, marriage with Ameri- 


To Advertise: 


¢ You must be a current subscriber. 
Please send a current mailing label (or copy) 
from the cover of WER when you send in 
your ad copy. You may become a subscriber 
when you place your ad. WER subscription 
rates are $20/year ($26 foreign, $28 Ca- 
nadian — includes GST). Please add this 
amount to your payment if you are not cur- 
rently a subscriber. Order forms for sub- 
scriptions are at the back of the magazine. 


* Rates are $1 a word. You count them 
and send us payment with copy. We will 
not bill; payment must accompany the ad. 


* The first few words in your ad will be 
in capital letters. We cannot perform any 
other graphic tricks. 


¢ To run a repeat ad: Multiply your ad 
payment times the number of issues in 
which you want the ad to run. Send in 


that amount and we will print the same ad 
that many times. If you decide to repeat 
your ad after it has run, or if you wish to 
make a change in the copy, you must 
submit the ad again. 


¢ Deadline is March 26 for the Summer "93 
issue, June 28 for the Fall ‘93 issue, Septem- 
ber 28 for the Winter ‘93 issue, and January 
5 for the Spring ’94 issue. 


Sorry, we will not take ads over the phone. 
Ads received after deadline will be held for 
the following issue. 


¢ We print ads in the order received. 
“Unclassifieds” means “no categories.” 


* Mail ad and payment (made out to 
Whole Earth Review) to Nancy Bellaci, WER 
Unclassifieds, 27 Gate Five Road, Sausalito, 
CA 94965. Please include your phone 
number with your ad order. 


can gentlemen. Thousands featured, all speak 
English. Free photo brochure write: Box 437 
Davis CA 95616. 


THE INDIGENOUS WHITE MAN’S WORLD. 
Discover the truth about Cro-Magnon/Cau- 
casian tribal origins, culture and spiritual 
heritage. 99 centuries of sub-tropical island 
evolution/liberation. Free details: Nivaria 
Press, Box 135, Ojai Ca. 93024 


FREE YOGA/massager video. Orthorocker 
(800) 827-9635 


FLY COAST TO COAST — $149! East Coast 
to Europe only $169! To Caribbean — $189 r/ 
t. 800-326-2009. Airhitch® West Coast-Hawaii 
— $129! West Coast to Europe — $269! 800- 
397-1098. 


PLAYFUL GREEN ATHEIST woman, fit, 
unrevealing 53, small, social conscience; en- 
joys conversation, hilarity, discovery, AT; 
kindly repudiates astrology, homeopathy, gu- 
rus, etc.; seeks seriocomic, nonsmoking man. 
POB 523, Cotati CA 94931. 
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FELDENKRAIS PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
Enjoy a career as a Feldenkrais Practitioner. 
The Feldenkrais Method is a neuromuscular 
sensory-motor (wetware) based approach to 
learning how to learn, applicable across many 
domains. Info: Feldenkrais Resources 

P. O. Box 2067 Berkeley, CA 94702 
1-510-525-1907, 1-800-765-1907 


ARRIVE IN A NEW WORLD! Global Com- 
munity Institute offers unforgettable wilder- 
ness courses exploring contemporary issues, 
ecology, leadership, and personal growth. 
Adolescent and adult offerings. Nonprofit, 
nondiscriminatory. Free brochure: 1-800-847- 
9927; Box 3014-A, Bellingham, WA 98227. 


ILLUSTRATOR NEEDED for a gardening 
manual (that I’m doing for Amnesty Inter- 
national) to be used in prisons. Emilia 
Permaculture. 11300 Bouriege. France 


MAGIC MUSHROOM SPORES. Spore prints 
of Hawaiian Panaeolus and other blue stain- 
ing genera. Hawaiian Woodrose seeds. 
Catalog #12 $1.00. Pacific Exotic Spora 

P. O. Box 11611 Honolulu, Hi. 96828 


DENVER AREA SALON Topics: conscious- 
ness-society evolution; sustainable living 
technology; new science — math. P. O. Box 
8806 Denver CO 80201; 303-331-2866 


FLUTE/PANPIPE CATALOG $3. Over 300 
Varieties. Lew Price, Box 88(RT), Garden 
Valley, CA 95633. 


ABORTING OURSELVES SAFELY! Bibliog- 
raphy of information on Menstrual Extraction, 
herbal abortions, etc. $5/SASE: Autonomy, 
PO Box 591, Chilmark, MA 02535 


ETHNOBOTANICALS and Shaman plants/ 
seeds: Daturas, henbane, poppies, cacti, 
belladonna — over 100 species. Catalog $2 
Horus, HCR 82 Box 29, Salem, AR 72576 


CASCADIA HEALTH RESEARCH will re- 
search any medical or psychological disorder 
for you and provide you with a complete nar- 
rative report. This report (prepared by an 
M.D.) will include information about current 
conventional and alternative treatments, 

and will be tailored to answer your specific 
questions. Free information packet. 
1-800-241-0325. Cascadia Health Research, 
16816 5th Ave. SE, Mill Creek, WA 98012. 


300 SUPPRESSED TECHNOLOGIES: Anti- 
Gravity, “Free Energy” Generators, Electro- 
Culture (Increase Growth, Yields up to 
200%!), Tesla, Radionics, Therapies (Ozone 
vs. AIDS!) & much more! Amazing Archives 
Catalog! Send $2: Rexarch, Box 19250, 
Jean, NV 89019 
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UNDERGROUND BOOK CATALOG $2 
Controversial and Unusual! Not found in 
bookstores. FSS, Box 232, Fair Oaks 
CA 95628-0232 


LAST SUPPLEMENT 1971. Good condition. 
Best offer. Crumb cover. 807-548-5705. 


PSYCHEDELIC BOOK CATALOG $2 Books 
on Drugs, Mushrooms, Hemp and more! FS 
Book Co., PO Box 417457 Sacramento, CA 
95841-7457 


HYDROPONIC GARDENING SUPPLIERS 
Guide $10. Lists 25 Companies offering Free 
catalogs on growing supplies & equipment. 
Mailing labels included. Century Publishing, 
Box 8261 Citrus Heights, CA 95621-8261 


DRIVERS’ LICENSE. Any name, any state. 
Not fakes or forgeries. Genuine gov't issued 
license. Will pass all police radio and com- 
puter checks. Results guaranteed. Send $10 
for info: American Century, P. O. Box 925-P, 
Valley Stream, NY 11582-0925. 


COMPLETE FINANCIAL FREEDOM One- 
on-one mentoring by mail with reasonably 

conscious, retired rich guy (WER maniacal 
subscriber) for a small number of students. 
Negotiated fee. Tell: Why you? Why now? 

P. O. Box 1094, Menlo Park, CA 94026. 


READ THE ULTIMATE FRONTIER The true 
story of the world-wide brotherhood of saintly 
scientists who set up the U.S.A. as a pilot 
forerunner of a yei-greater nation that they are 
poised to establish in the wake of catastrophic 
events near the turn of the century. Everyone 
needs urgently to be aware of their program to 
offset today’s negative trends. 285 fascinating 
pages. Send $4.95 to: Dept. 23 Adelphi, PO 
Box 2423, Quinlan, TX 75474 


FIGHTING CITY HALL — Send postcard with 
“Hooterville City Council — Resign!” to: Eliza- 
bethton Star, Editor Box 1960 Elizabethton, 
Tennessee 37644 


RELAXATION AND AEROBICS TAPES — 
ours are the best! Specify relaxation or aero- 
bics vol. 1 or 2 — $20 each includes postage. 
All four $70 including postage — Starstruck 
Soundiabs PO Box 205, Amawalk, NY 10501 


SOURCEPOINT ORGANIC SEEDS — heir- 
loom, folkrace, open-pollinated, wild-crafted — 
vegetables, grains, beans, herbs, shrubs, 
trees. Catalog $2.50. 4095 M Rd. Paonia, 

CO 81428 


CO-EVOLUTION QUARTERLY’S and Whole 
Earth Reviews from #2 to #65. Excellent 
condition. Must sell. Make offer. Dan 
801-531-0317. 


$1,000,000 How to Receive $1,000,000 

With Dignity & Grace: An Instruction Manual, 
Playbook and Annotated Bibliography by 
Michael J. Anthony. Send $3.50 + $1.50 P&H: 
Paideia Publishers, P.O. Box 1094, Menlo 
Park, CA 94026 


COURSE ON OCCULT METHODS to ob- 
tain financial and material benefits. $175.00 
T.O.T.S., Suite 310, 1317 North San 
Fernando Blivd., Burbank Ca. 91504, 

Dept. WER 


EXCITING FOLK TALES, excellent storytell- 
ing. “A rare thing, a tape you cannot resist. 
From the first word, Tim Jennings grabs you 
by the scruff of the imagination and throws 
you into his world.” [Sing Out! Magazine] 
Reviews, SASE. Cassette, $11.50. Eastern 
Coyote Recordings, POB 1601 Burlington 
VT 05402. 


SINGLE? Into outdoor activities and nature? 
Join us! Nationwide. Free information: Natural 
Connections, P.O. Box 655-A2, Pomona, NY 
10970. 


GARDENERS GIANT BEAN, the Fava bean, 
a major world food crop. Guatemalan Purple, 
Aztec Yellow and 20+ others. List for 
S.A.S.E., P.O. Box 941W, Cottage Grove, 
OR, 97424 


THE FRONTIERS OF RADIO DRAMA?! 
Call the Thundering Mongoose Telephone 
Theater. (303) 777-2072. A free call. (Except 
for normal long distance charges.) 


BACK ISSUES — $20: 4-10, 13, 14, 28, 48, 
49, 50-53, 55, 57-58, 60, 64, 68. Others $5. 
Postpaid. Minimum order $20. Stephen Lehr, 
1375 South Jasmine, Denver, CO 80224. 


ECO-FUTURISTIC VILLAGE forming: Gaian- 
Promethean, Elven, shamanic Neo-Pagan 
focus. Full-scale, state-of-the-art solar + cy- 
bertek habitat. “Roger Dean” style, biomorphic 
architecture. Accelerated Education (“Glenn 
Doman” homeschooling, Montessori, digital 
multimedia, apprenticeship, team projects, 
extensive travel). Third Wave entrepreneurial 
cooperative. Fourth Wave leisure economy 
aspirations. Biocentric Libertarian politics. 
Mellow, Androgynist (child-friendly, ludic, pro- 
romantic, pro-erotic, non-sexist) sociology that 
will be the paragon of Neo-Hippie culture. Dy- 
maxion, SMI2LE, Metaprogramming, Arcol- 
ogy, New Aeon, Biospherics. SASE: Cary G. : 
Robyn, Terran Consciousness, 1440 East : 
14th St. Brooklyn, NY 11230. Pose 


RUGGED MOUNTAIN RANCH, Northern Cal. 
Need Caretaker/lease/sale. Box 22, Platina, , 
CA. 96076 


APPLIED ENVIRONMENTALISM — Own 
your own “Least Toxic” pest control company. ‘ 
Provide a much needed service in your com- f 
munity. I'll teach you how. Dan Stein — author 

Least Toxic Home Pest Control (Hugolosi 

Press, 1991) and owner of Northwest Inte- 

grated Pest Management, 2225 Hayes, Eu- 

gene, OR, 97405 (503) 344-2487 
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HOW TO... 


Subscribe to WER 


Subscription rates to Whole Earth Review 
for individuals are $27/year (4 issues) or 
$49/two years (8 issues). Trial subscrip- 
tions for new individual subscribers are 
$2O0/year. Subscriptions for institutions 
are $35/year or $63/two years. Add $8/ 
year for Canadian (includes GST) and 
$6/year for other foreign surface mail; 
add $1 4/year for airmail to Canada 
(includes GST); $1 2/year for airmail 
delivery elsewhere. 


Send orders to Whole Earth Review, 

P. O. Box 38, Sausalito, CA 94966; fax 
us at 415/332-3110; or call toll-free: 
800/938-6657 (415/332-1716 
outside the US). 


To order back issues of Whole Earth 
Review, see the inside back cover. Back 
issues are available on microfilm and 

as xerographic reprints from University 
Microfilms International, Serials Bid Co- 
ordinator, 300 Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, 
MI 48106. 


Resolve Sub Problems 


lf your subscription or gift sub has a 
defect, please address your correspon- 
dence to us at P. O. Box 38, Sausalito, 
CA 94966, or call Linnea Johnson at 
800/938-6657 (415/332-1716 out- 
side the US). Please provide us with the 
subscriber number from your magazine 
label, billing or renewal form. 


Claims for missing issues will not be 
honored later than six months after 
publication. 


Talk To Us Online 


Reprint 


You can subscribe to Whole Earth 
Review, resolve a subscription problem, 
change your address — all via electronic 
mail. Our customer-service email ad- 
dress, reachable from many electronic 
mail systems, is wer@well.sf.ca.us 


You can also communicate with WER 
subscribers and staff in the electronic 
Whole Earth conference on The WELL. 
For information about The WELL, call 
415/332-4335 weekdays 9 to 5 PST, or 
email info@well.sf.ca.us Register any- 
time via modem: 4 | 5/332-6106 (The 
WELL's direct line); your local Compu- 
Serve Packet Network access node (Host: 
WELL); or Internet (well.sf.ca.us). 


Most articles in WER are available 
online via Diaiog, Mead & BRS. 


Rent Our Mailing List 


Contact our list manager, Pacific Lists: 
call Stephanie Walpert (4 | 5/38 1!-0553). 


Recent renters: Natural Resources De- 
fense Council, World Watch Institute, 
Real Goods Trading Company, Utne 
Reader, Russian Dressing, Pyramid Books. 


If you want your name left off our mail- 
ing list rentals, please write and tell us. 


It is our policy to allow reprints in small 
quantities for nonprofit classroom and 
community use at no charge. There is no 
need to request permission. While we 
appreciate being informed of the uses to 
which our material is put, we will not 
necessarily respond to requests for re- 
print permission from the academic 
community. Requests for commercial 
and trade reprinting should be sent to 
WER/Reprints, 27 Gate Five Road, 
Sausalito, CA 94965. 


Find Us in Indexes 


Whole Earth Review is indexed by Ac- 
cess: The Supplementary Index to Periodi- 
cals, Alternative Press Index, Magazine 
Index, Consumers Index, Humanities |n- 
dex, Book Review Index, Academic Index, 
Academic Abstracts, Health Source, and 
General Periodical Index. 


Change Your Address 


Moving? Let us know your new address 
(obviously). Ideally, wed like to know 
six weeks in advance, and to have a 
copy of your old address label. The 
Post Office is not obliged to forward 
Second Class mail. 


Cope With Sales Tax 


Our review access format gives a list 
price in bold, followed by a postpaid 
price (list plus postage and handling). 
Depending upon where you live, and 
upon where they have their operations, 
many publishers and mail-order compa- 
nies now charge your state's sales tax 
on mail-order sales. This is so complex, 
varied, and changeable that we have 
decided against including a tax figure 
with each review. However, if you do 
not send the tax, your order may be 
delayed while they write back asking for 
the money. To avoid this delay, you could 
add your state's sales tax based on the 
list price, or call and ask about your 
particular situation. 


Order From Whole Earth Access 


Any book we review that has “or 
Whole Earth Access” under its or- 
dering information may be ordered 
by mail or telephone from Whole 
Earth Access (WEA) in Berkeley, 
California. This company was in- 
spired by the Whole Earth Cat- 
alog more than 20 years ago, but 
has always been a separate and 
independent company. We list 
WEA as a convenience to our 
readers, who may want to order 
from a single source instead of 
dealing with various publishers. 
To order from WEA: 


I. List the titles and quantities of 
books you want. It is helpful to in- 
dicate the page numbers on which 
they appear in Whole Earth Re- 
view. Start with the list (not the 
postpaid) price. Total the prices of 
the books. Add $3.50 postage for 
one book, $5 for two to five books, 


__called in. 


and 50¢ for each additional book 
(for delivery in California, add 
local sales tax). 


2. Enclose payment in full via 
check or money order. VISA/ 
MasterCard customers: print name 
from card, account number, ex- 
piration date, and sign your name. 
Creditcard orders may also be 


3. Include your street address. 

All orders are shipped UPS, which 
does not deliver to P. O. box 
numbers. 

4. For foreign orders, shipping is $5 
for the first two books and $/ for 
each additional book. Send check 
or money order in $US. 


Whole Earth Access 
822 Anthony Street 
Berkeley, CA 94710 
510/845-3000 
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INDEX 


by David Burnor 


This index includes 
the last four issues of 
Whole Earth Review 
(#74, #75, #76, #77). 


Subject headings 
are bold, book titles 
are italic. 


The authors of books 
reviewed are included. 


“A-Life Nightmare” 
Levy, Steven, 76:34 
AAll Journal, 74:97 
“Aboriginal Wisdom, Aboriginal Rights” 
Dalmau, Tim, 74:48 
“Access to Independent Video” 
Kadrey, Richard, 77:58 
Activism 
Art of Daily Activism, 77:76 
Compassion in Action, 76:96 
“| Got My Mississippi Plates Today,” 77:72 
“Negotiate To Win,” 74:18 
Path of Compassion, 76:98 
‘Tools and Resources 
for Forest Activists,” 74:24 
War Tax Resistance, 77:76 
Ada, The Enchantress of Numbers, 75:92 
Addiction 
You Mean | Don't Have 
to Feel This Way?, 76:106 
Addictive Organization, 76:93 
Adeiman, Penina V. 
Miriam’s Well, 75:80 
Adventure Guide to the Alaska Highway, 75:02 
Afghanistan 
Three Women of Herat, 75:72 
Africa 
Camping With the Prince, 75:93 
Letters From Togo, 75:92 
“Wedding in Cameroon,” 75:84 
Age of Missing Information, 77:49 
Age Of Propaganda, 76:61 
Agriculture 
see Farming 
Aikido and the New Warrior, 76:60 
Alaska 
Adventure Guide to the Alaska Highway, 75:102 
Alaska: a travel survival kit, 75:102 
Alaska Geographic Society, 75:102 
Alaska’s Volcanoes, 75:102 
Sailor Song, 77:106 


“Alaska Ho!” 
Baldwin, J. & Liz Fial, 75:102 
Allen, Paula Gunn 
Grandmother of the Light, 74:46 
Spider Woman's Grandaughters, 74:47 
“Where | Come From, God is a Woman,” 74:44 
Allison, Jay 
“Vigil,” 75:4 
Alperson, Myra 
Better World Investment Guide, 76:100 
Amantea, Carlos A. 
Blob That Ate Oaxaca ; 
and Other Travel Tales, 76:107 
Amazon 
“Clowns Up the River,” 77:26 
Projeto Saude e Alegria, 77:30 
see also Rainforests 
Amdahl, Kenn 
There Are No Electrons, 75:115 
American Association of Individual Investors 
AAll Journal, 74:97 
American Camping Association 
Guide to Accredited Camps, 74:115 
American Rock Art 
Research Association, 76:111 
Americans With Disabilities Act 
“Confessions of an Access Junkie,” 76:102 
Amirrezvani, Anita 
“Middle Eastern Women,” 75:68 
Amnesty International Handbook, 76:100 
Amplified Harmonica Playing, 
76:119, 77:134 
Ancient forests 
see Forests 
Ancient Futures, 75:57 
Anderson, H. Michael 
How to Appeal Forest Service Decisions, 74:24 
Anderson, Sherry Ruth 
Feminine Face of God, 74:64 
Animal Rights 
Wildlife Damage Review, 75:66 
Animal Talk, 77:123 
Answer Me!, 77:63 
Anthropology 
Ishmael, 77:81 
(Anti) Sex Tips for Teens, 77:62 
Antler 
“Proving What?,” 76:32 
Anything That Moves, 75:107 
Archaeology 
Civilization of the Goddess, 74:62 
Goddess Remembered, 74:68 
Architecture 
Design Works 3D Home Kit, 74:113 
How to Build an Underground House, 74:113 
Yesterday's Houses of Tomorrow, 76:128 
Earthship, volume Il, 75:120 
“Army Green” 
Brand, Stewart, 76:58 


American Rock Art 
Research Association, 76:111 

Art of the Huichol Indians, 75:51 
“Art That Networks,” 75:126 
“Dancing Through the God’s Eye.” 75:48 
Connections, 75:123 
Forced Exposure, 77:62 
“It Doesn't Chip Off!,” 76:108 
Torrington Brushes, 74:79 

Art of Daily Activism, 77:76 

“Art That Networks” 
Welch, Chuck, 75:126 

“Artificial Life: The Quest for a New Creation” 
Levy, Steven, 76:22 

Artificial Life 
“A-Life Nightmare,” 76:34 
“Artificial Life,” 76:22 
Artificial Life II Video, 76:45 
SimLife, 76:21 
Tierra, 76:21 

Arvigo, Rosita 
“Mayan Medicine,” 75:52 
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Ashe, Geoffrey 
The Virgin, 74:69 
“Assayer’s Scale” 
Fuller, Renee, 77:118 
Astronomy 
Orion Telescopes, 77:85 
“At the Robot Olympics” 
Malyon, John, 74:80 
Atlases 
Children’s Atlas of the Environment, 74:110 
Picture Atlas of the World, 74:110 
Atomic bomb 
Trinity's Children, 76:56 
Audubon Society 
National Audubon Society, 74:24 
Auer, Michael J. 
Yesterday's Houses of Tomorrow, 76:128 
Austen, Hallie Iglehart 
Heart of the Goddess, 74:66 
Australia 
“Aboriginal Wisdom, Aboriginal Rights,” 74:48 
My Place, 74:52 
Voices of the First Day, 74:50 
Automobiles 
Lease Cars, 77:116 
“Road Rash (Mazda Miata),” 77:117 
Used Cars, 77:116 
Aviation 
Understanding the Sky, 77:85 
Ayoob, Massad F. 
In the Gravest Extreme, 77:43 


Back Brain Recluse, 77:61 
Back pain 

Nada Chair, 77:126 

Relief From Back Pain, 77:126 
Backlash, 75:110 
Badgersett Research Farm, 77:110 
Baker, Will 

“Tantamount Reading,” 75:116 
Baldwin, J. 

“Alaska Ho!,” 75:102 

“ECOrrect Woodburning,” 76:129 

“Interesting Stuff,” 74:78, 77:88 

“Road Rash (Mazda Miata),” 77:117 
Balka, Christie 

Twice Blessed, 75:83 
Ball-Stick-Bird Publications, 77:118 
Balloons 

“Blimps for Ecological Observation,” 74:16 

Lighter-Than-Air Society, 74:16 
Balls 

Zwirl ball, 74:85 
Bartimus, Tad 

Trinity's Children, 76:56 
Bass, Thomas A. 

Camping With the Prince, 75:93 
Baum, J.D. 

Listen — My Child Has 

A Lot of Living To Do, 75:16 

BEAM Robotics 

“At the Robot Olympics,” 74:80 
Bean, Lowell J. 

Art of the Huichol Indians, 75:51 
“Bedrock Existence” 

Ness, Tom, 76:32 
Beef 

See Cattle 
Begg, Ean 

Cult of the Black Virgin, 74:70 
Behind the Veil: Nuns, 74:68 
Belize 

“Mayan Medicine,” 75:52 
Benjamin, Medea 

Peace Corps and More, 74:114 
Bennett, Jennifer 

Lilies of the Hearth, 75:59 


Bennett, Steven J. 
Ecopreneuring, 76:81 
Bent-Nose Vise-Grips, 76:115 
Berger, Pamela C. 
Goddess Obscured, 74:64 
Berman, Jerry 
“We Need a National Public Network,” 74:72 
Berrin, Kathleen 
Art of the Huichol Indians, 75:51 
Betaville, 77:59 
Better World Investment Guide, 76:100 
“Between Economics & Ecology” 
Mytels, Debbie, 77:22 
Beyond Beef, 75:66 
Beyond the Veil, 75:73 
Bicycles 
Bike Friday Travel System, 76:127 
Cool Tool, 77:117 
Long Haul cargo bicycle, 75:26 
Mountain Bike, 77:117 
Yankee Bicycle, 76:127 
Biodiversity 
Green Reader, 74:33 
Learning to Listen to the Land, 74:33 
Managing Tropical Biodiversity, 76:112 
Wild Earth, 74:27 
Biology 
Animal Talk, 77:123 
“Computational Chemistry,” 76:48 
“Deep Evolution,” 76:4 
Gold Bug Variations, 76:47 
Healing Gaia, 74:15 
see also Artificial Life, Biodiversity 
“Biosphere 2 at One” 
Kelly, Kevin, 77:90 
Bird, Lois B. 
Whole Language Catalog, 75:17 
Birds 
What Bird Did That?, 75:120 
Bisexuality 
see Sexuality 
Bishop, Robin 
“Pagan Zines,” 74:58 
Bizarre Rituals 
(Dances Sacred and Profane), 77:5 
Black Lace, 75:107 
Black Madonna 
Cult of the Black Virgin, 74:70 
Longing For Darkness, 74:70 
Blake, Susan 
Letters From Togo, 75:92 
Blank Check, 76:57 
Biank, Joani 
Herotica 2, 75:98 
“Blimps for Ecological Observation” 
Cumberford, Robert, 74:16 
Blindness 
“Seva: The Eyes Have It,” 76:94 
Blob That Ate Oaxaca 
and Other Travel Tales, 76:107 
Blosser, Bret 
“Return of the Peyoteros,” 75:44 
Boats 


Escargot Canal Cruiser, 75:26, 76:133 
Body modification 
Body Play & Modem Primitives Quarterly, 77:63 
Primitives, 77:125 
Boice, Judith L. 
Art of Daily Activism, 77:76 
“Bombproofing Your Daughter” 
Van Buren, Abigail, 75:100 
Book of Lilith, 75:75 
Books 
Lancaster & Simpson, Ltd, 77:109 
Natural History Book Service, 76:32 
“Tantamount Reading,” 75:116 
“When a Bookstore Becomes a Library,” 77:64 
“Books to Help You Manage” 
Britell, Jim & Martha Weaver-Britell, 76:90 
Boomerangs, 74:85 
Borgese, Elisabeth Mann 
Ocean Frontiers, 77:84 
Borsook, Paulina 
“Computational Chemistry,” 76:48 
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Bosco, Freddy 
“| Wander the Terrain, Playing Godzilla,” 77:50 
Botanical Dimensions 
PlantWise newsletter, 75:58 
Botany : 
see Ethnobotany, Plants 
Boundary Waters Catalog, 75:103 
Brand, Stewart 
“Army Green,” 76:58 
Brazil 
“Clowns Up the River,” 77:26 
Projeto Saude e Alegria, 77:30 
Samba, 77:31 
Breto, Denise 
Soul of Economies, 74:92 
Brigg Umbrellas, 74:79 
Bright, Susie 
“Egg Sex,” 75:94 
Herotica & Herotica 2, 75:98 
Susie Sexpert’s Lesbian Sex World, 75:96 
Brill, Jack A. 
Investing From the Heart, 76:101 
Britell, Jim 
“Books to Help You Manage,” 76:90 
“Life at the Bottom of the Waterfall,” 76:84 
“Negotiate To Win,” 74:18 
“Tools and Resources for Forest Activists,” 74:24 
Broadcasting 
“Radio Days & Nights,” 77:55 
“Why Public Radio Isn't,” 77:52 
Brown, Lester R. 
State of the World 1992, 75:47 
Brushes 
Torrington Brushes, 74:79 
Buckskinners Craft, 77:124 
“Buckybalis” (Buckminsterfullerene) 
Culotta, Elizabeth, 76:54 
Budapest, Z. 
Grandmother Moon, 74:40 
Grandmother of Time, 74:39 
Holy Book of Women’s Mysteries, 74:40 
“Witch’s Manifesto,” 74:34 
Women’s Spirituality Forum, 74:36 
Buddhism 
Path of Compassion, 76:98 
Building 
Design Works 3D Home Kit, 74:113 
Earthship, volume II, 75:120 
How to Build an Underground House, 74:113 
Bulletin board systems 
see Telecommunications 
Burning Times, 74:68 
Burns, John A. 
Yesterday's Houses of Tomorrow, 76:128 
Burroughs, William 
Towers Open Fire, 77:59 
William Burroughs: 
Commissioner of Sewers, 77:59 
Bush, Mirabai 
Compassion in Action, 76:96 
Business 
“Books to Help You Manage,” 76:90 
Business Ethics, 74:107 
Ecopreneuring, 76:81 
50 Simple Things Your Business Can Do 
to Save the Earth, 77:24 
Green Business Letter, 77:25 
“Industrial Ecology,” 77:4 
Office Administration Handbook, 76:92 
Organizational Behavior, 76:90 
Sabotage in the American Workplace, 77:77 
Smart Job Search, 76:82 
Your Rights in the Workplace, 76:92 
see also Economics, Investment, 
Management, Money 
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Western Andient Forest Campaign, 74 


Cameroon 
“Wedding in Cameroon,” 75:84 
Camping 
Guide to Accredited Camps, 74:115 
Camping With the Prince, 75:93 
Cancer 
“How To Cope,” 75:14 
Listen — My Child Has 
A Lot of Living To Do, 75:16 
“Under Siege,” 75:10 
The Yew Tree, 74:29 
Canoeing 
Boundary Waters Catalog, 75:103 
Capitalism 
see Economics 
Carbohydrate Addicts Diet, 76:106 
Carbon 
“Buckyballs,” 76:54 
Caribbean Islands 
Traveller's Tree, 77:39 
Carnival 
Samba, 77:31 
Cars 
see Automobiles 
Cascade Holistic Economic Consultants 
Forest Watch, 74:26 
“Case Against Patents” 
Lancaster, Don, 77:86 
Cassidy, John 
Explorabook, 77:82 
Castner, James L. 
Rainforests, 75:57 
Catalfo, Phil 
“How To Cope,” 75:14 
“Under Siege,” 75:10 
Catholicism 
Behind the Veil: Nuns, 74:68 
The Virgin, 74:69 
Cattle 
Beyond Beef, 75:66 
Waste of the West, 75:66 
Chairs 
Nada Chair, 77:126 
Channeling 
With the Tongues of Men and Angels, 75:32 
Chemistry 
“Buckyballs,” 76:54 
“Computational Chemistry,” 76:48 
Chemotherapy 
see Cancer 
Childbirth 
“Egg Sex,” 75:94 
Children 
Children’s Atlas of the Environment, 74:110 
Closer to the Light, 75:9 
Explorabook, 77:82 
Holding Time, 75:16 
“How To Cope,” 75:14 
Listen - My Child Has 
A Lot of Living To Do, 75:16 
Picture Atlas of the World, 74:110 
“Under Siege,” 75:10 
“Vigil,” 75:4 
Chumash Indians 
American Rock Art 
Research Association, 76:111 
Friends of Satwiwa, 76:111 
“It Doesn’t Chip Off!,” 76:108 
Circle Network News, 74:58 
Cities 
Limits of Power, 74:14 
Civil Rights Div., US Dept. of Justice, 76:104 
Civil rights movement 
“| Got My Mississippi Plates Today,” 77:72 
Civilian-Based Defense, 76:71 
Civilization of the Goddess, 74:62 
Clamps 
Clamptite, 74:79 
Merle Clamp, 75:26, 76:133 
Closer to the Light, 75:9 
“Ciowns Up the River” 
Johnson, Charles, L., 77:26 
Code of the Warrior, 76:60 


“Coevolution of Governance” 
Kleiner, Art, 74:95 
Cohousing 
Collaborative Communities, 76:83 
Columbus, Christopher 
Conquest of Paradise, 76:71 
Committee for Sustainable 
resources (CPR) 
Governing the Commons, 75:67 
Communism 
“Vindication of Karl Marx,” 74:86 
Communities 
Rain Magazine, 76:128 
Compassion in Action, 76:96 
Complete Guide to Health 
and Well-Being After 50, 75:19 
“Composing the Information Age” 
Meyer, Chris, 76:116 
Composting toilets 
Guide to Building Your Own 
Compact Composter, 74:112 
“Computational Chemistry” 
Borsook, Paulina, 76:48 
Computational science 
“A-Life Nightmare,” 76:34 
Artificial Life II Video, 76:45 
“Artificial Life: 
The Quest for a New Creation,” 76:22 
“Computational Chemistry,” 76:48 
“Deep Evolution,” 76:4 
SimLife, 76:21 
Tierra, 76:21 
Computer conferencing 
see Telecommunications 
Computer Mediated Communications (CMC) 
Computer Mediated Communications, 74:76 
Connections, 74:77 
Matrix News, 74:76 
Computer software 
Fun Physics, 77:82 
“Good Cheap Mac Stuff,” 76:124 
Interactive Physics II, 77:82 
SimLife, 76:21 
Tierra, 76:21 
Computers 
Ada, The Enchantress of Numbers, 75:92 
“Managing the Desktop Revolution,” 76:122 
see also Telecommunications 
“Confessions of an Access Junkie” 
Dardick, Geeta, 76:102 
Connections 
(L. Sproull & S. Kiesler), 74:77 
Connections 
(J. Kappraff), 75:123 
Conquest of Paradise, 76:71 
Consciousness 
Flow, 75:31 
“Mutual Hypnosis,” 75:28 
Conspiracies 
Tribulation 99, 77:58 
Constitutional rights 
“Firearms: No Right is an Island,” 77:40 
Free Speech in an Open Society, 77:57 
Cool Tool, 77:117 
Corporations 
Business Ethics, 74:107 
“Coevolution of Governance,” 74:95 
“Industrial Ecology,” 77:4 


75:64 


Cosmology 
Voice of the Earth, 77:107 

Costa Rica 

Managing Tropical Biodiversity, 76:112 
Country Flowers, 75:62 
Covenant of the Goddess Newsletter, 74:59 
Covert programs 

Blank Check, 76:57 
Crandall, BC 

“We Are Nanotechnology,” 77:78 
Crime 

Introduction to Criminal Evidence, 77:46 
Crooked Prairie Fire Crew 

Homestead Fire Prevention 

and Suppression, 74:11, 75:135 
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Croutier, Alev Lytle 
Harem, 75:69 
Csikszentmihalyi, Mihaly 
Flow, 75:31 
Culotta, Elizabeth 
“Buckyballs,” 76:54 
Cult of the Black Virgin, 74:70 
Cults 
Wrong Way Home, 75:33 
Cumberford, Robert 
“Blimps for Ecological Observation,” 74:16 


Bizarre Rituals, 77:59 

Samba, 77:31 
Dancing in the Dragon's Jaw, 76:93 
“Dancing Through the God’s Eye” 

von Bolschwing, Maria, 75:48 
Dardick, Geeta 

“Confessions of an Access Junkie,” 76:102 
Darwin, Charles 

“Deep Evolution,” 76:4 
Dass, Ram 

Compassion in Action, 76:96 
Davis, Garry 

Passport to Freedom, 75:121 
Davis, Mary Dymond 

Going Off the Beaten Path, 74:114 
Dawn Simulator, 76:106 
Daydreaming, 75:37 
Dear Abby 

“Bombproofing Your Daughter,” 75:100 
Death 


Closer to the Light, 75:9 
Listen — My Child Has 
A Lot of Living To Do, 75:16 

Debeir, Jean-Claude 

In the Servitude of Power, 75:115 
DeBurring Tool, 77:88 
D'Ciickoo, 75:129 
“Deep Evolution” 

Kelly, Kevin, 76:4 


Civilian-Based Defense, 76:71 

see also Military, Self defense 
Deikman, Arthur J. 

Wrong Way Home, 75:33 
Delf, Brian 

Picture Atlas of the World, 74:110 
Demeter’s Emerald, 74:59 
Depression 

“Mood, Food, and Sunlight,” 76:106 
Design Works 3D Home Kit, 74:113 


Dick, Andrew 
“Good Cheap Mac Stuff,” 76:124 
Diet 
Carbohydrate Addict’s Diet, 76:106 
Diet For a New America, 77:126 
EarthSave Foundation, 77:127 
May Ail Be Fed, 77:126 
“Diplomacy’s Cutting Edge” 
Greenwald, Jeff, 77:32 
Dirigibles 
“Blimps for Ecological Observation,” 74:16 
Lighter-Than-Air Society, 74:16-17 
Disabilities 
“Confessions of an Access Junkie,” 76:102 
Disability Rights 
Education and Defense Fund, 76:194 
Easy Access to National Parks, 75:18 
Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission, 76:104 
Discover Indian Reservations USA, 77:37 
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Diseased Pariah News, 75:107, 76:133 


Ecopreneuring, 76:81 


Dixon, Hugo “ECOrrect Woodburning” 
“Telegeography,” 75:124 Baldwin, J., 76:129 
DNA Ecotourism 


Going Off the Beaten Path, 74:114 
Just Go!, 77:37 
Rainforests, 75:57 


Gold Bug Variations, 76:47 
Dobson, Andrew 
Green Reader, 74:33 


3 Doubleday, Veronica see also Travel 
Three Women of Herat, 75:72 Education 
Dowling, Colette “Assayer’s Scale,” 77:118 
You Mean | Don’t Have Ball-Stick-Bird Publications, 77:118 
to Feel This Way?, 76:106 Ecological Literacy, 77:20 
Dreams Explorabook, 77:82 
Daydreaming, 75:37 Exploratorium Science Snackbook, 75:123 
Dreamtime Whole Language Catalog, 75:17 
see Australia “Egg Sex” 
Drip Irrigation for Every Landscape Bright, Susie, 75:94 
and All Climates, 77:109 Egypt 
Drugs Harem Years, 75:71 
see Psychedelic drugs Elders 
Drums Complete Guide to Health 
Planet Drum, 74:118 and Well-Being After 50, 75:19 
Dub Addxx, 76:120 Elder Care, 75:18 
DuFresne, Jim Electricity 
Alaska: a travel survival kit, 75:102 There Are No Electrons, 75:115 
Dunnan, Nancy Elkington, John 
How to Invest $50-$5,000, 74:96 Green Consumer, 74:93 
D’versiBIT, 76:114 Ellis, Richard 
Dyna-Bee, 77:127 Great White Shark, 77:84 
Dyslexia Emergencies 


Homestead Fire Prevention 
and Suppression, 74:11 

On Duty Emergency Tool, 77:89 

Storm Whistle, 77:89 

Wildland Firefighting, 74:7 


In The Mind’s Eye, 75:37 


Empathy 
“Mutua! Hypnosis,” 75:28 
E., Jonathan Employment 
a _ “Musical Migrations,” 76:120 Employment of People With Disabilities, 
A “What? Music?,” 75:128 President's Committee for, 76:104 
“What World Music?,” 74:120 Equal Employment Opportunity 
Eagle/Walking Turtle Commission, 76:104 
14: Sabotage in the American Workplace, 77:77 
Ce Earth—From Space, 74:111 Smart Job Search, 76:82 
Earth in the Balance, 75:47 Your Rights in the Workplace, 76:92 
Earth Island Orchestra, 75:128 Energy 
EarthSave Foundation, 77:127 In the Servitude of Power, 75:115 
EarthSeals, 76:113 Once and Future Superpower, 77:21 
Earthship, volume Il, 75:120 Solar Box Journal, 74:112 
EarthWorks Group EnerPac Hydraulic Tools, 77:88 
Can Do to Save the Earth, 77:24 “When a Bookstore Becomes a Library,” 77:64 
Easy Access to National Parks, 75:18 Engrams 
Eberhard, William G. “Assayer’s Scale,” 77:118 
Sexual Selection and Animal Genitalia, 75:100 Ball-Stick-Bird Publications, 77:118 
Ecofeminism Eno, Brian 
Healing the Wounds, 74:54 “Why World Music?,” 74:116 
Reweaving the World, 74:54 Environment 
World Women’s Congress “Army Green,” 76:58 
For a Healthy Planet, 75:111 Children’s Atlas of the Environment, 74:110 
Women’s Action Agenda '21, 75:111 “Coevolution of Governance,” 74:95 
Ecological Literacy, 77:20 “Between Economics & Ecology,” 77:22 
Ecology Earth in the Balance, 75:47 
“Biosphere 2 at One,” 77:90 ‘Ecological Literacy, 77:20 
Governing the Commons, 75:67 Ecopreneuring, 76:81 
Green Reader, 74:33 50 Simple Things Your Business 
Learning to Listen to the Land, 74:33 Can Do to Save the Earth, 77:24 
Natural History Book Service, 76:32 Green Business Letter, 77:25 
Voice of the Earth, 77:107 Green Consumer, 74:93 
“Waiting for a US Green Plan,” 75:60 Green Consumer Letter, 74:93 
see also Ecofeminism, Environment Guide to Commercial Recycling, 77:25 
EcoNews, 74:26 “Industrial Ecology,” 77:4 
Economics Once and Future Superpower, 77:21 
“Between Economics & Ecology,” 77:22 Paradigms in Progress, 76:82 
“Coevolution of Governance,” 74:95 Tightwad Gazette, 77:24 
: Once and Future Superpower, 77:21 Where the Buffalo Roam, 77:57 
2 Overworked American, 77:77 see also Activism, Ecofeminism, Ecology, 
| \ Paradigms in Progress, 76:82 Ecotourism, Forests, Public lands 
Soul of Economies, 74:92 Eppsteiner, Fred 
. Uncounted Costs of Logging, 74:25 Path of Compassion, 76:98 
“3 “Vindication of Karl Marx,” 74:86 Epstein, Michael 
5a Within Our Means, 74:104 Falling Apart, 77:129 
seo see also Business, Investment, Money 
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Epstein, Nadine 

“Mayan Medicine,” 75:52 
Equal Employment Opportunity 

Commission, 76:104 
Erotica 

Herotica, 75:98 

Herotica 2, 75:98 

Susie Sexpert’s Lesbian Sex World, 75:96 

see also Sex zines 
Escargot Canal Cruiser, 75:26, 76:130 
“Ethics, Ecology, Evolution, and Intelligence” 

Steele, Robert David, 76:74 
Ethnobotany 

Food of the Gods, 74:60 

PlantWise newsletter, 75:58 

“Psychoactive Taxonomy,” 75:40 

“Return of the Peyoteros,” 75:44 

Terence McKenna: 

The Experiment at Petaluma, 74:60 

“Xochipilli,” 75:38 
Evolution 

“Deep Evolution,” 76:4 

see also Artificial Life, Biology 
Exploratorium 

Explorabook, 77:82 

-Exploratorium Science Snackbook, 75:123 


Fairytales 
Storytellers Goddess, 75:74 
Falling Apart, 77:129 
Faludi, Susan 
Backlash, 75:110 
Farmer, Doyne 
“A-Life Nightmare,” 76:34 
Farming 
Badgersett Research Farm, 77:110 
Committee for Sustainable Agriculture, 75:64 
Greensward Nurseries, 75:64 
“Growing Organic Sprouts,” 75:64 
“Kill More Trees; As Fast As Possible,” 77:110 
Lancaster & Simpson, Ltd, 77:109 
Northern Nut Growers Association, 77:115 
see also Cattle 
Fatima, Mernissi 
Beyond the Veil, 75:73 
“Fax Americana” 
Johnson, Nate, 75:122 
Fax modem 
Zofax Modem, 75:122 
“FB! Wants Digital Snoop Power” 
Meeks, Brock N., 76:72 
Feminine Face of God, 74:64 
Feminine Ingenuity, 77:128 
Feminism 
Backlash, 75:110 
“Middie Eastern Women,” 75:68 
Talking Back to Sexual Pressure, 75:111 
Women's Action Agenda '21, 75:111 
see also Ecofeminism, 
Feminist spirituality, Women 
“Feminism in Jewish Spirituality” 
Setel, Drorah O’Donnell, 75:76 
Feminist spirituality 
“Feminism in Jewish Spirituality,” 75:76 
“Where | Come From, God is a Woman,” 74:44 
“Witch’s Manifesto,” 74:34 
Women’s Spirituality Forum, 74:36 
see also Religion 
Fermor, Patrick Leigh 
Traveller's Tree, 77:39 
Fernea, Elizabeth Warnock 
Guests of the Sheik, 75:70 
Middle Eastem Muslim Women Speak, 75:70 


Fetridge, Clark 
Office Administration Handbook, 76:92 
Fial, Liz 
“Alaska Ho!,” 75:102 
“Road Rash (Mazda Miata),” 77:117 
Field guides 
What Bird Did That?, 75:120 
Fields, Rick 
Code of the Warrior, 76:60 
50 Old-Growth Day Hikes in the 
Willamette National Forest, 74:28 
50 Simple Things Your Business 
Can Do to Save the Earth, 77:24 
Film Threat Video Guide, 77:60 
Finance 
see Business, Economics, Money 
Finding & Buying Your Place 
in the Country, 77:38 
“Firearms: No Right is an Island” 
McConnell, Joe, 77:40 
Fires & firefighting 
Homestead Fire Prevention 
and Suppression, 74:11, 75:135 
“How to Burn Without Burning Up,” 74:8 
Limits of Power, 74:14 
On Duty Emergency Tool, 77:89 
“Reflections of an Outlaw Volunteer,” 74:4 
“What You Can Do to Protect 
Your House,” 74:12 
Wildland Firefighting, 74:7, 75:135 
First Amendment 
Free Speech in an Open Society, 77:57 
Fish 
Great White Shark, 77:84 
Fitzhugh, Louise 
Harriet the Spy, 77:49 
Flow, 75:31 
Flowers 
Country Flowers, 75:62 
Flower Gardens, 75:62 
Flying 
Understanding the Sky, 77:85 
Fold-A-Tube, 76:115 
Food 
Beyond Beef, 75:66 
Carbohydrate Addicts Diet, 76:106 
Diet For a New America, 77:126 
EarthSave Foundation, 77:127 
May All Be Fed, 77:126 
Food of the Gods, 74:60 
Forced Exposure, 77:62 
Forests 
Ancient Forest Adventures, 74:28 
“Bedrock Existence,” 76:32 
50 Old-Growth Day Hikes in the 
Willamette National Forest, 74:28 
Natural History of Puget Sound Country, 74:28 
“Negotiate To Win,” 74:18 
“Tools and Resources for Forest Activists,” 74:24 
Walking Guide to Oregon’s 
Ancient Forests, 74:28 
The Yew Tree, 74:29 
see also Tropical forests 
Fractal Music, Hypercards and More, 77:83 
Fractals 
Mandelbrot Sets and Julia Sets, 77:58 
Fraser, Laura 
“Xochipilli,” 75:38 
Free Speech in an Open Society, 77:57 
Friedl, Erika 
Women of Deh Koh, 75:71 , 
Friends of Satwiwa, 76:111 
Frighten the Horses, 75:104 
Fromm, Dorit 
Collaborative Communities, 76:83 
Frymer-Kensky, Tikva 
In the Wake of the Goddesses, 75:79 
Fuller, Renee 
“Assayer’s Scale,” 77:118 
Ball-Stick-Bird Publications, 77:118 
Fun Physics, 77:82 
Furniture 
Shaker Life, Work, and Art, 75:27 
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Gaia Theory 

Healing Gaia, 74:15 
Galland, China 

Longing For Darkness, 74:70 
Game theory 

Prisoner's Dilemma, 76:46 
Games 

PDK the Mazemaster, 74:85 
Gardening 

Butterfly Book, 75:63 

Country Flowers, 75:62 

Drip Irrigation for Every Landscape 

and All Climates, 77:109 

Flower Gardens, 75:62 

Gazing Balls, 77:85 
Gardner, Martin 

Fractal Music, Hypercards and More, 77:83 
Gatewood, Charles 

Primitives, 77:125 
Gay Comix, 75:108 
Gay 

see Sexuality 
Gazing Balls, 77:85 
Genocide 

Conquest of Paradise, 76:71 
Geodesics 

1.2.3.4. Sphere, 76:114 
Geography 

Earth—From Space, 74:111 

How to Lie With Maps, 74:109 

Landforms & Drainage of the 48 States, 77:31 

One World Map, 74:111 

Out of Place, 76:129 

Picture Atlas of the World, 74:110 

PrairyErth, 77:106 

Real World, The, 74:108 

“Telegeography,” 75:124 

Where the Buffalo Roam, 77:57 
Geology 

“Bedrock Existence,” 76:32 
Geometry 

Hexpertease, 76:115 
Giddings, Al 

Great White Shark, 77:84 
Gimbutas, Marija 

Civilization of the Goddess, 74:62 
Girljock, 77:62 
Giving Up the Gun, 77:46 
Gleason, George 

“Mutual Hypnosis,” 75:28 
Goddess 

Book of Lilith, 75:75 

Civilization of the Goddess, 74:62 

Goddess In the USA, 74:61 

Goddess Obscured, 74:64 

Goddess Remembered, 74:68 

Goddess Sites: Europe, 74:63 

Heart of the Goddess, 74:66 

“Pagan Zines,” 74:58 

Pentacle and the Wand, 74:61 

Storyteller's Goddess, 75:74 

The Virgin, 74:69 

“Where | Come From, God is a Woman,” 74:44 

“Witch’s Manifesto,” 74:34 
Going Off the Beaten Path, 74:114 
Gold Bug Variations, 76:47 
Golden Radio Buffs, 77:56 
Goldman, Benjamin A. 

Truth About Where You Live, 76:80 
Gomez, Claudia, 76:120 
“Good Cheap Mac Stuff” 

Dick, Andrew, 76:124 
Good Vibrations catalog, 75:109 
Goodman, Kenneth S. 

Whole Language Catalog, 75:17 
Goodman, Rachel Anne 

“Why Public Radio Isn't,” 77:52 
Gore, Al 

Earth in the Balance, 75:47 


Gorillas 
Ishmael, 77:81 
Governing the Commons, 75:67 
Graham-Brown, Sarah 
Images of Women, 75:68 
Grandmother Moon, 74:40 
Grandmother of the Light, 74:46 
Grandmother of Time, 74:39 
“GrassScaping” 
Wells, Malcolm, 77:108 
Gravy, Wavy 
“Seva: The Eyes Have It,” 76:94 
Something Good for a Change, 76:99 
Great White Shark, 77:84 
Green Business Letter, 77:25 
Green Consumer, 74:93 
Green Consumer Letter, 74:93 
Green Reader, 74:33 
Greens 
see Ecology, Environment 
Greensward Nurseries, 75:64 
Greenwald, Jeff 
“Diplomacy’s Cutting Edge,” 77:32 
“Growing Organic Sprouts” 
Nilsen, Richard, 75:64 
Guests of the Sheik, 75:70 
Guide to Accredited Camps, 74:115 
Guide to Building Your Own 
Compact Composter, 74:112 
Guide to Commercial Recycling, 77:25 
Guillermoprieto, Alma 
Samba, 77:31 
Gun control 
“Firearms: No Right is an Island,” 77:40 
Guns 
Giving Up the Gun, 77:46 
In the Gravest Extreme, 77:43 
‘Thinking of Buying a Gun?,” 77:44 
Women & Guns, 77:48 
Gurdjieff, 
Waking Up, 75:36 
Gyroscopes, 77:127 


Hagerty, Kevin D. 
Amplified Harmonica Playing 
Made Possible, 76:119, 77:134 
Hallucinogens 
see Psychedelic drugs 
Handigrip, 74:78 
Hansard, Peter 
What Bird Did That?, 75:120 
Haraway, Donna 
Simians, Cyborgs and Women, 74:43 
Harem, 75:69 
Harem Years, 75:71 
Harmonicas 
Amplified Harmonica Playing, 
76:119, 77:134 
Harriet the Spy, 77:49 
Hart, Micky 
Planet Drum, 74:118 
Harte, John 
Toxics A to Z, 76:80 
Hartzell, Hal, Jr. 
Yew Tree, 74:29 
Harvest, 74:58 
Hastings, Arthur 
With the Tongues of Men and Angels, 75:32 
Headwaters, 74:24 
Healing Gaia, 74:15 
Healing the Wounds, 74:54 
Health 
Closer to the Light, 75:9 
“Clowns Up the River,” 77:26 
Complete Guide to Health 
and Well-Being After 50, 75:19 
“Confessions of an Access Junkie,” 76:102 
Elder Care, 75:18 
Falling Apart, 77:129 
“How To Cope,” 75:14 
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Health (continued) 
Listen — My Child Has 
A Lot of Living To Do, 75:16 
Nada Chair, 77:126 
Projeto Saude e Alegria, 77:30 
Relief From Back Pain, 77:126 
“Seva: The Eyes Have It,” 76:94 
“Under Siege,” 75:10 
“Vigil,” 75:4 
Wellness Encyclopedia, 76:81 
Heart of the Goddess, 74:66 
Heaven’s Flame, 74:112 
Heckler, Richard Strozzi 
Aikido and the New Warrior, 76:60 
Hedemann, Ed 
War Tax Resistance, 77:76 
Heller, Richard F. & Rachael F. 
Carbohydrate Addict’s Diet, 76:106 
Hello Direct, 76:114 
Henderson, Hazel 
Paradigms in Progress, 76:82 
Herotica, 75:98 
Herotica 2, 75:98 
Hershey, A. Fiona 
“It Doesn't Chip Off!,” 76:108 
Heterosexuality 
see Sexuality 
Hexpertease, 76:115 
Hickerson, Jay, 77:56 
Hides 
Buckskinners Craft, 77:124 
Hillis, Danny 
“A-Life Nightmare,” 76:34 
Himalayas 
Ancient Futures, 75:57 
History 
PrairyErth, 77:106 
“Vindication of Karl Marx,” 74:86 
Hobhouse, Penelope 
Flower Gardens, 75:62 
Hodesh-Hodesh-B’Shir 
Song A Month, 75:80 
Hogshire, Jim 
Sell Yourself to Science, 77:124 
Hola Amigos!, 75:48 
Holding Time, 75:16 
Holy Book of Women’s Mysteries, 74:40 
Homestead Fire Prevention 
and Suppression, 74:11, 75:135 
Homosexuality 
see Sexuality 
Hough, Michael 
Out of Place, 76:129 
Housebuilding 
see Building 
Housing 
Collaborative Communities, 76:83 
Yesterday's Houses of Tomorrow, 76:128 
How About Magic, 74:59 
How to Appeal Forest Service Decisions, 74:24 
How to Build an Underground House, 74:1 13 
“How to Burn Without Burning Up” 
Ness, Tom, 74:8 
“How To Cope” 
Catalfo, Phil, 75:14 
How to Invest $50-$5,000, 74:96 
How to Lie With Maps, 74:109 
Huichol Indians 
Art of the Huichol Indians, 75:51 
“Dancing Through the God's Eye,” 75:48 
Hola Amigos!, 75:48 
Huichol Art Center, 75:48, 76:133 
“Return of the Peyoteros,” 75:44 
Human-Powered Machines 
Long Haul cargo bicycle, 75:26 
Hwoschinsky, Paul 
True Wealth, 74:103 
Hydraulic Tools 
EnerPac Hydraulic Tools, 77:88 
Hyman, Karon 
“Wedding in Cameroon,” 75:84 
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Hypnosis (continued) 
“Slap Slap Wake Up!,” 75:35 
Waking Up, 75:36 


“| Got My Mississippi Plates Today” 
smith, jd, 77:72 
“| Wander the Terrain, Playing Godzilla” 
Bosco, Freddy, 77:50 
If You Think Our Forests Look Like This, 74:25 
Illness 
see Healih 
iiustrated Map of Tibet, 76:112 
Images of Women, 75:68 
In the Gravest Extreme, 77:43 
In The Mind’s Eye, 75:37 
In the Servitude of Power, 75:115 
in the Wake of the Goddesses, 75:79 
Inanna, 75:74 
video 
“Access to Independent Video,” 77:58 
Indian America, 77:37 
Indians 
see Native Americans, also Chumash, 
Huichol, Mayan Indians 
“Industrial Ecology” 
Tibbs, Hardin B.C., 77:4 
linformation technology 
see Computers, Telecommunications 
inland Empire Public Lands Council 
Transitions, 74:27 
Inner Voice, 74:25 
Intelligence 
“Ethics, Ecology, Evolution, 
and Intelligence,” 76:74 
interactive Physics li, 77:82 
“Interesting Stuff” 
Baldwin, J., 74:78, 77:88 
Intertek, 77:63 
Interzone, 77:61 
Introduction to Criminal Evidence, 77:46 
Invention 
“Case Against Patents,” 77:86 
Feminine Ingenuity, 77:128 
Investment 
AAll Journal, 74:97 
Better World investment Guide, 76:100 
How to Invest $50-$5,000, 74:96 
Investing From the Heart, 76:101 
Soul of Economies, 74:92 
“Invisible Literature” 
Pore, Jerod, 75:20 
Iran 
Women of Deh Koh, 75:71 
Iraq 
Guests of the Sheik, 75:70 
Ishmael, 77:81 
Ishtar 
Inanna, 75:74 
Islam 
see Muslim women 
islands 
Traveller's Tree, 77:39 
Undiscovered Islands of the 
Mediterranean, 77:38 
“It Doesn't Chip Off!” 
Hershey, A. Fiona, 76:108 
It’s a Wonderful Lifestyle, 77:63 


Jacobs, Lynn 
Waste of the West, 75:66 
Jandl, H. Ward 
Yesterday's Houses of Tomorrow, 76:128 


Japan 
Giving Up the Gun, 77:46 
Jobs 


see Employment 
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Johnson, Charles, L. 
“Clowns Up the River,” 77:26 
Johnson, Huey 
“Waiting for a US Green Plan,” 75:60 
Johnson, Nate 
“Fax Americana,” 75:122 
Johnson, Steven 
Public Therapy Buses, 75:121 
Judaism 
“Feminism in Jewish Spirituality,” 75:76 
In the Wake of the Goddesses, 75:79 
Miriam’s Well, 75:80 
Song A Month, 75:80-81 
Standing Again at Sinai, 75:82 
Twice Blessed, 75:83 
Just 77:37 
“Just Say Yes” 
Kadrey, Richard, 75:104 


Kadrey, Richard 
“Access to Independent Video,” 77:58 
“Just Say Yes (Sex Zines),” 75:104 
“Video Zines,” 77:60 
“Zines ‘R’ Us,” 77:61 

Kapor, Mitch 


Kappraff, Jay 

Connections, 75:123 
Kayaking 

Northwest River Supplies, 76:115 
Kear, Lynn 

“Radio Days & Nights,” 77:55 
Kelly, Alice 


Kelly, Kevin 
“Biosphere 2 at One,” 77:90 
Kelly, Kevin 
“Deep Evolution,” 76:4 
Kesey, Ken 
Sailor Song, 77:106 
“Kill More Trees; As Fast As Possible” 
Rutter, Philip A., 77:110 
Kleiner, Art 
“Coevolution of Governance,” 74:95 
Klinger, Eric : 
Daydreaming, 75:37 
Knuth, Donald E. 
Surreal Numbers, 77:83 
Koltuv, Barbara Black 
Book of Lilith, 75:75 
Koshland, Daniel E., Jr. 
“Buckyballs,” 76:54 
Kourik, Robert 
Drip Irrigation for Every Landscape 
and All Climates, 77:109 
Kramer, Samuel Noah 
Inanna, 75:74 
Krieger, Suri Levow 
Song A Month, 75:80 
Kruckeberg, Arthur R. 
Natural History of Puget Sound Country, 74:28 
Kuric, Claudia 
Dancing in the Dragon’s Jaw, 76:93 


Lacey, Dan 

Your Rights in the Workplace, 76:92 
Ladakh 

Ancient Futures, 75:57 
Lancaster, Don 

“Case Against Patents,” 77:86 
Lancaster & Simpson, Ltd, 77:109 
Land 

Finding & Buying Your Place 

in the Country, 77:38 


“We Need a National Public Network,” 74:72 


“Aboriginal Wisdom, Aboriginal Rights,” 74:48 


Landforms & Drainage of the 48 States, 77:31 
Landscape 
Out of Place, 76:129 
Landscaping 
“GrassScaping,” 77:108 
“How to Burn Without Burning Up,” 74:8 
“What You Can Do to Protect 
Your House,” 74:12 
Langton, Chris 
“A-Life Nightmare,” 76:34 
Artificial Life Video, 76:45 
Language 
“Assayer's Scale,” 77:118 
Ball-Stick-Bird Publications, 77:118 
Connections, 75:123 
Less Than Words Can Say, 75:32 
Whole Language Catalog, 75:17 
Law 
Introduction to Criminal Evidence, 77:46 
Lawlor, Robert 
Voices of the First Day, 74:50 
Leader as Martial Artist, 77:21 
Learning to Listen to the Land, 74:33 
Lease Cars, 77:116 
Least Heat Moon, William 
PrairyErth, 77:106 
Leeflang, Sietz 
Guide to Building Your Own 
Compact Composter, 74:112 
Lesbian 
see Sexuality 
Lesbian Lists, 75:101 
Less Than Words Can Say, 75:32 
Letters From Togo, 75:92 
Leukemia 
see Caricer 
Levy, Steven 
“A-Life Nightmare,” 76:34 
“Artificial Life: 
The Quest for a New Creation,” 76:22 
Libido, 75:105 
Libraries 
“When a Bookstore Becomes a Library,” 77:64 
“Life at the Bottom of the Waterfall” 
Britell, Jim, 76:84 
Light Treatment, Society for, 76:106 
Lighter-Than-Air Society, 74:16 
Lilies of the Hearth, 75:59 
Lily, Marlene 
“We're Gonna Have A Good Time,” 77:66 
Limits of Power, 74:14 
Listen — My Child Has 
A Lot of Living To Do, 75:16 
Livestock 
see Cattle 
Locks 
MAG Home Security Products, 74:79 
Logging 
see Forests 
Logomotive, 77:63 
Long Haul cargo bicycle, 75:26 
Longing For Darkness, 74:70 
LordNose! 
“Psychoactive Taxonomy,” 75:40 
“Xochipilli,” 75:38 
Lovelace, Ada, Lady 
Ada, The Enchantress of Numbers, 75:92 
Lovelock, James 
Healing Gaia, 74:15 
Lunar celebrations 
Grandmother Moon, 74:40 


MacDonald, Anne 

Feminine Ingenuity, 77:128 
Macintosh computers 

“Good Cheap Mac Stuff,” 76:124 
Madonna 

see Black Madonna 
MAG Home Security Products, 74:79 
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Magazines 
“invisible Literature,” 75:20 
Magna-Point Tweezers, 77:89 
Mail art 
“Art That Networks,” 75:126 
Makos, Marc L. 
Smart Job Search, 76:82 
Makower, Joel 
Green Consumer, 74:93 
Malabre, Alfred L. 
Within Our Means, 74:104 
Malyon, John 
“At the Robot Olympics,” 74:80 
Management 
Addictive Organization, 76:93 
“Books to Help You Manage,” 76:90 
Dancing in the Dragon’s Jaw, 76:93 
“Life at the Bottom of the Waterfall,” 76:84 
Managing A Nonprofit Organization, 76:91 
“Mutual Agreement,” 74:30 
Office Administration Handbook, 76:92 
Organizational Behavior, 76:90 
see also Business 
“Managing the Desktop Revolution” 
Snodderly, Dan, 76:122 
Managing Tropical Biodiversity, 76:112 
Mandelbrot Sets and Julia Sets, 77:58 
Maps 
Children’s Atlas of the Environment, 74:110 
Earth—From Space, 74:111 
How to Lie With Maps, 74:109 
llustrated Map of Tibet, 76:112 
Landforms & Drainage of the 48 States, 77:31 
One World Map, 74:111 
Picture Atlas of the World, 74:110 
United States Map, 77:31 
Marriage 
“Wedding in Cameroon,” 75:84 
Marshall, Bruce 
The Real World, 74:108 
Martial arts 
Aikido and the New Warrior, 76:60 
Martial Arts Mayhem, 77:58 
Marx, Kari 
“Vindication of Karl Marx,” 74:86 
Mathematics 
Connections, 75:123 
Fractal Music, Hypercards and More, 77:83 
Surreal Numbers, 77:83 
Mathews, Anne 
Where the Buffalo Roam, 77:57 
Matrix News, 74:76-77 
Matthews, Joseph 
Elder Care, 75:18 
May All Be Fed, 77:126 
“Mayan Medicine” 
Epstein, Nadine, 75:52 
Mazda Miata 
“Road Rash,” 77:117 
Mazes 
PDK the Mazemaster, 74:85 
McConnell, Joe 
“Firearms: No Right is an Island,” 77:40 
“Thinking of Buying a Gun?,” 77:44 
McCosker, John E. 
Great White Shark, 77:84 
McKenna, Terence 
Food of the Gods, 74:60 
Terence McKenna: 
The Experiment at Petaluma, 74:60 
McKibben, Bill 
Age of Missing Information, 77:49 
McVickar-Edwards, Carolyn 
Storyteller's Goddess, 75:74 
Medicine 
Complete Guide to Health 
and Well-Being After 50, 75:19 
Elder Care, 75:18 
“Mayan Medicine,” 75:52 
Mitter Museum 1993 Calendar, 77:125 
see also Cancer, Health 
Mediterranean 
Undiscovered Islands of the 
Mediterranean, 77:38 


Meeks, Brock N. 
“FBI Wants Digital Snoop Power,” 76:72 
Merle Ciamp, 75:26 
Meteorology 
see Weather 
Mexico 
Art of the Huichol Indians, 75:51 
“Dancing Through the God's Eye,” 75:48 
Hola Amigos!, 75:48 
Huichol Art Center, 75:48 
“Return of the Peyoteros,” 75:44 
Meyer, Chris 
“Composing the Information Age,” 76:116 
“Middie Eastern Women” 
Amirrezvani, Anita, 75:68 
MIDI 
“Composing the Information Age,” 76:116 
Military 
“Army Green,” 76:58 
Blank Check, 76:57 
Threat At Home, 76:56 
War Tax Resistance, 77:76 
“Will the Military Miss the Market?,” 76:62 
Milwaukee Job Saw, 77:88 
Mindell, Arnold 
Leader as Martial Artist, 77:21 
Minnesota 
Boundary Waters Catalog, 75:103 
Miriam’s Well, 75:80 
Mismeasure of Woman, 77:128 
Mississippi 
“| Got My Mississippi Plates Today,” 77:72 
Mitchell, Richard 
Less Than Words Can Say, 75:32 
Modems 
“Fax Americana,” 75:122 
Zofax Modem, 75:122 
Molecular engineering 
“We Are Nanotechnology,” 77:78 
Money 
Money & the Meaning of Life, 74:100 
True Wealth, 74:103 
see also Business, Investment 
Monk, 77:62 
Monmonier, Mark 
How to Lie With Maps, 74:109 
“Mood, Food, and Sunlight” 
Roberts, Hank, 76:106 
Moods 
“Mood, Food, and Sunlight,” 76:106 
Morgan, Saily 
My Place, 74:52 
Morse, Melvin 
Closer to the Light, 75:9 
Morton, Eugene S. 
Animal Talk, 77:123 
Mountain Bike, 77:117 
Moyer, Linda Lancione 
Undiscovered Islands of the 
Mediterranean, 77:38 
Murder Can Be Fun, 77:62 
Murphey, Pat 
Exploratorium Science Snackbook, 75:123 
Music 
Amplified Harmonica Playing, 
76:119, 77:134 
Bizarre Rituals, 77:59 
“Composing the Information Age,” 76:116 
Forced Exposure, 77:62 
“Musical Migrations,” 76:120 
Planet Drum, 74:118 
Samba, 77:31 
Technology Works, 77:62 
“We're Gonna Have A Good Time,” 77:66 
“What? Music?,” 75:128 
“What World Music?,” 74:120 
“Why World Music?,” 74:116 
“Musical Migrations” 
E., Jonathan, 76:120 
Muslim women 
Beyond the Veil, 75:73 
Guests of the Sheik, 75:70 
Harem, 75:69 
Harem Years, 75:71 
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Muslim Women (continued) 
Images of Women, 75:68 
Middle Eastem Muslim Women Speak, 75:70 
“Middle Eastern Women,” 75:68 
Three Women of Herat, 75:72 

- Women of Deh Koh, 75:71 

Mitter Museum 1993 Calendar, 77:125 

“Mutual Agreement” 

Yanow, Morton, 74:30 
“Mutual Hypnosis” 
Gleason, George, 75:28 

My Place, 74:52 

Mytels, Debbie 
“Between Economics & Ecology,” 77:22 

Mythology 
Ishmael, 77:81 


Nada Chair, 77:126 
Nanotechnology 
“We Are Nanotechnology,” 77:78 
National Audubon Society, 74:24 
National Parks 
Easy Access to National Parks, 75:18 
National security 
Civilian-Based Defense, 76:71 
“Ethics, Ecology, Evolution, 
and Intelligence,” 76:74 
Once and Future Superpower, 77:21 
“Will the Military Miss the Market?,” 76:62 
Native Americans 
Discover Indian Reservations USA, 77:37 
Grandmother of the Light, 74:46 
Indian America, 77:37 
Spider Woman’s Granddaughters, 74:47 
“Where | Come From, God is a Woman,” 74:44 
see also Chumash, Huichol, 
Mayan Indians 
Native Forest Council 
Forest Voice, 74:26 
Natural History Book Service, 76:32 
Natural History of Puget Sound Country, 74:28 
Neale, Margaret 
Organizational Behavior, 76:90 
Nealy, William 
Mountain Bike, 77:117 
Near-death experiences 
Closer to the Light, 75:9 
Needieman, Jacob 
Money & the Meaning of Life, 74:100 
“Negotiate To Win” 
Britell, Jim, 74:18 
Negotiating 
How to Appeal Forest Service Decisions, 74:24 
“Mutual Agreement,” 74:30 
“Negotiate To Win,” 74:18 
“Tools and Resources for Forest Activists,” 74:24 
Nekromantik, 77:61 
Ness, Tom 
“Bedrock Existence,” 76:32 
“How to Burn Without Burning Up,” 74:8 
“Reflections of an Outlaw Volunteer,” 74:4 
“What You Can Do to 
Protect Your House,” 74:12 
Networks, computer 
see Telecommunications 
“News From the WELL” 
Rossney, Robert, 75:112 
Nilsen, Richard 
“Growing Organic Sprouts,” 75:64 
“Waiting for a US Green Plan,” 75:60 
No Such Thing as Gravity, 77:59 
Noble, Vicki 
Shakti Woman, 74:42 
Nonprofits 
“Books to Help You Manage,” 76:90 
“Life at the Bottom of the Waterfall,” 76:84 
Managing A Nonprofit Organization, 76:91 
Noomin, Diane 
Twisted Sisters, 75:130 


Norberg-Hodge, Helena 
Ancient Futures, 75:57 
North American Radio Archives, 77:56 
Northcoast Environmental Center 
EcoNews, 74:26 
Northcraft, Greg 
Organizational Behavior, 76:90 
Northern Nut Growers Association, 77:115 
Northern Rockies Action Group 
Dancing in the Dragon’s Jaw, 76:93 
Northwest Forest Photo Library, 74:24 
Northwest River Supplies, 76:115 
Nose, The, 77:61 
Nuclear weapons 
Trinity's Children, 76:56 
Nudie Cuties, 77:60 
Nutrition 
Beyond Beef, 75:66 
Carbohydrate Addict’s Diet, 76:106 
Diet For a New America, 77:126 
EarthSave Foundation, 77:127 
May All Be Fed, 77:126 


Oakland Fire 
“Reflections of an Outlaw Volunteer,” 74:4 
Oceanography 
Ocean Frontiers, 77:84 
Of A Like Mind, 74:58 
Office Administration Handbook, 76:92 
Old Time Radio Show Collectors 
Association, 77:56 
Oles, Carole Simmons 
“Tawney’s Cave: Blacksburg Virginia,” 74:56 
On Duty Emergency Tool, 77:89 
On Our Backs, 75:105 
Once and Future Superpower, 77:21 
1.2.3.4. Sphere, 76:114 
One World Map, 74:111 
Oregon 
Ancient Forest Adventures, 74:28 
50 Old-Growth Day Hikes in the 
Willamette National Forest, 74:28 
Forests in Distress, 74:24 
Headwaters, 74:24 
Transitions, 74:27 
Walking Guide to Oregon's 
Ancient Forests, 74:28 
Western Ancient Forest Campaign, 74:24 
Wild Oregon, 74:27 
Organizational Behavior, 76:90 
Original, Unauthorized, Up Country 
Without a Paddle, Peace Corps 
Survival Manual, 74:115 
Orion Telescopes, 77:85 
Orr, David W. 
Ecological Literacy, 77:20 
Ostrom, Elinor 
Governing the Commons, 75:67 
Oui of Place, 76:129 
Ovens 
Heaven's Flame, 74:112 
Overworked American, 77:77 


Packaging 

Tigerpak Shipping Products, 74:78 
Packard, Norman 

“A-Life Nightmare,” 76:34 
“Pagan Zines” 

Bishop, Robin, 74:58 
Pagen, Dennis 

Understanding the Sky, 77:85 
Painting 

Torrington Brushes, 74:79 
Paradigms in Progress, 76:82 


Parrish, Darrell 
Lease Cars, 77:116 
Used Cars, 77:116 
Passport to Freedom, 75:121 
Patents 
“Case Against Patents,” 77:86 
Feminine Ingenuity, 77:128 
Path of Compassion, 76:98 
PDK the Mazemaster, 74:85 
Peace Corps 
Original, Unauthorized (etc.) Peace Corps 
Survival Manual, 74:115 
Peace Corps and More, 74:114 
Pentacle and the Wand, 74:61 
Pentagon 
see Military 
Percussion 
see Drums, Music 
Peril or Pleasure, 75:110 
Periodicals 
“Invisible Literature,” 75:20 
Perrin, Noel 
Giving Up the Gun, 77:46 
Perry, Donald G. 
Wildland Firefighting, 74:7, 75:135 
Peterson, John L. 
“Will the Military Miss the Market?,” 76:62 
Peyote 
“Return of the Peyoteros,” 75:44 
Phillips, Adam 
“Where | Come From, God is a Woman,” 74:44 
Philosophy 
Money & the Meaning of Life, 74:100 
States of Grace, 74:66 
Photography 
Northwest Forest Photo Library, 74:24 
Physics 
Fun Physics, 77:82 
Interactive Physics Il, 77:82 
There Are No Electrons, 75:115 
Voice of the Earth, 77:107 
Pictographs 
American Rock Art 
Research Association, 76:111 
Friends of Satwiwa, 76:111 
“It Doesn’t Chip Off!,” 76:108 
Picture Atlas of the World, 74:110 
Piercing 
Body Play & Modem Primitives Quarterly, 77:63 
Primitives. 77:125 
Plains 
Where the Buffalo Roam, 77:57 
Planet Drum, 74:118 
Plant, Judith 
Healing the Wounds, 74:54 
Plants 
Butterfly Book, 75:63 
Country Flowers, 75:62 
Flower Gardens, 75:62 
“GrassScaping,” 77:108 
Greensward Nurseries, 75:64 
“Growing Organic Sprouts,” 75:64 
Lilies of the Hearth, 75:59 
Plant Fiber Cordage, 75:58-59 
see also Ethnobotany 
Plaskow, Judith 
Standing Again at Sinai, 75:82 
Pleasures of Uninhibited Excess, 77:59 
Pliers 
Bent-Nose Vise-Grips, 76:115 
Poetry 
“Proving What?,” 76:32 
“Tawney's Cave: Blacksburg Virginia,” 74:56 
Politics 
“Army Green,” 76:58 
Backlash, 75:110 
“Diplomacy’s Cutting Edge,” 77:32 
Green Reader, 74:33 
Passport to Freedom, 75:121 
“Vindication of Karl Marx,” 74:86 
“Waiting for a US Green Plan,” 75:60 
“Will the Military Miss the Market?,” 76:62 
Women’s Action Agenda '21, 75:111 
see also Activism 


MUS - RAI 


Pollution 

Threat At Home, 76:56 

Toxics A to Z, 76:80 

Trinity’s Children, 76:56 

Truth About Where You Live, 76:80 
Pore, Jerod 

“Invisible Literature,” 75:20 
Pornography 

see Erotica, Sex Zines 
Poundstone, William 

Prisoner's Dilemma, 76:46 
Powell, Elizabeth 

Talking Back to Sexual Pressure, 75:111 
Powers, Richard 

Gold Bug Variations, 76:47 
PrairyErth, 77:106 
Pratkanis, Anthony 

Age Of Propaganda, 76:61 
Pregnancy 

“Egg Sex,” 75:94 
Priceless Sound, 77:56 
Primitives, 77:125 
Prisoners 

Amnesty International Handbook, 76:100 
Prisoner's Dilemma, 76:46 
Proctor, Rob 

Country Flowers, 75:62 
Programming, computer 

Ada, The Enchantress of Numbers, 75:92 
Projeto Saude e Alegria, 77:30 
Propaganda 

Age Of Propaganda, 76:61 
“Proving What?” 

Antler, 76:32 
Psychedelic drugs 

Food of the Gods, 74:60 

“Psychoactive Taxonomy,” 75:40 

“Return of the Peyoteros,” 75:44 

Terence McKenna: 

The Experiment at Petaluma, 74:60-61 

“Xochipilli,” 75:38 
“Psychoactive Taxonomy” 

LordNose!, 75:40 
Psychology 

Flow, 75:31 

“Mutual Hypnosis,” 75:28 

“Slap Slap Wake Up!,” 75:35 

Waking Up, 75:36 

With the Tongues of Men and Angels, 75:32 

Wrong Way Home, 75:33 
Psychotronic Video, 77:61 
Public broadcasting 

“Why Public Radio Isn't,” 77:52 
Public Forestry Foundation 

Public Forester, 74:27 
Public lands 

Waste of the West, 75:66 

Wildlife Damage Review, 75:66 
Public Therapy Buses, 75:121 


Natural History of Puget Sound Country, 74:28 


Quinn, Daniel 
Ishmael, 77:81 


Radabaigh, Joseph 

Heaven's Flame, 74:112 
Radio 

“Radio Days & Nights,” 77:55 

“Why Public Radio isn't,” 77:52 
“Radio Days & Nights” 

Kear, Lynn, 77:55 
Rafting 

Northwest River Supplies, 76:115 
Rain Magazine, 76:128 
Rainforests 

Rainforests, 75:57 

Understory, 76:113 
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RAI — TOO 


Rainforests (continued) 
Woodworkers Alliance for 
Rainforest Protection, 76:113 
see also Forests 
Ranching 
Beyond Beef, 75:66 
Waste of the West, 75:66 
Rand McNally 
Children’s Atlas of the Environment, 74:110 
Picture Atlas of the World, 74:110 
Rapaport, Matthew 
Computer Mediated Communications, 74:76 
Rasmussen, Steen 
“A-Life Nightmare,” 76:34 
Ray, Thomas 
“Artificial Life,” 76:22 
Tierra, 76:21 
Readicker-Henderson, Ed & Lynn 
Adventure Guide to the Alaska Highway, 75:102 
Reading 
“Tantamount Reading,” 75:116 
“When a Bookstore Becomes a Library,” 77:64 
Whole Language Catalog, 75:17 
Real estate 
Finding & Buying Your Place 
in the Country, 77:38 
Reai Girl, 75:106 
Real World, The, 74:108 
Reclaiming Newsletter, 74:58 
Recycling 
50 Simple Things Your Business 
Can Do to Save the Earth, 77:24 
Guide to Commercial Recycling, 77:25 
Tightwad Gazette, 77:24 
Redmond Nostalgia Company, 77:56 
“Reflections of an Outlaw Volunteer” 
Ness, Tom, 74:4 
Rehabilitation, Calif. State Dept of, 76:104 
Relief From Back Pain, 77:126 
Religion 
Cult of the Black Virgin, 74:70 
Feminine Face of God, 74:64 
“Feminism in Jewish Spirituality,” 75:76 
Longing For Darkness, 74:70 
“Pagan Zines,” 74:58 
“Witch's Manifesto,” 74:34 
Wrong Way Home, 75:33 
see also Catholicism, Feminist spirituality, 
Goddess, Judaism, Muslim women 
Resource Renewal Institute 
“Waiting for a US Green Plan,” 75:60 
“Return of the Peyoteros” 
Blosser, Bret, 75:44 
Reweaving the World, 74:54 
Reynolds, Michael 
Earthship, volume II, 75:120 
Rheingold, Howard 
“Slap Slap Wake Up!,” 75:35 
Rice, Richard E. 
Uncounted Costs of Logging, 74:25 
Richards, Dell 
Lesbian Lists, 75:101 
Rifkin, Jeremy 
Beyond Beef, 75:66 
Rivers 
Northwest River Supplies, 76:115 
“Road Rash” 
Baldwin, J. & Liz Fial, 77:117 
Robbins, John 
Diet For a New America, 77:126 
May All Be Fed, 77:126 
Roberts, Hank 
“Mood, Food, and Sunlight,” 76:106 
Robotics 
“At the Robot Olympics,” 74:80 
Rock art 
see Pictographs 
Romm, Joseph J. 
Once and Future Superpower, 77:21 
Romney, Hugh 
see Gravy, Wavy 
Rose, Andy 
Twice Blessed, 75:83 


Rosen, Christine 

Limits of Power, 74:14 
Rosenthal, Norman E. 

Seasons of the Mind, 76:106 
Rossney, Robert 

“News From the WELL,” 75:112 
Roszak, 

Voice of the Earth, 77:107 
Roth, Wendy 

Easy Access to National Parks, 75:18 
Round World Music, 75:128, 76:120 
Rufus, Anneli 

Goddess Sites: Europe, 74:63 
Rutter, Philip A. 
“Kill More Trees; As Fast As Possible,” 77:110 


Sabotage in the American Workplace, 77:77 
SageWoman, 74:59 
Sailor Song, 77:106 
Sale, Kirkpatrick 
Conquest of Paradise, 76:71 
Samba, 77:31 
Sandmutopia Guardian, 75:105 
Santa Clara County Manufacturing Group 
Guide to Commercial Recycling, 77:25 
Satwiwa 
Friends of Satwiwa, 76:111 
Save America’s Forests DC Update, 74:26 
Saws 
Milwaukee Job Saw, 77:88 
Sawara Saws, 74:78 
Schaef, Anne Wilson 
Addictive Organization, 76:93 
Scher, Les & Carol 
Finding & Buying Your Place 
in the Country, 77:38 
Schor, Juliet B. 
Overworked American, 77:77 
Science 
Connections, 75:123 
Explorabook, 77:82 
Exploratorium Science Snackbook, 75:123 
Science Fiction 
Back Brain Recluse, 77:61 
Betaville, 77:59 
Interzone, 77:61 
No Such Thing as Gravity, 77:59 
Science Fiction Eye, 77:62 
Seasonal Affective Disorder, 
76:106, 77:134 
Seasons of the Mind, 76:106, 77:134 
Self-defense 
In the Gravest Extreme, 77:43 
Sell Yourself to Science, 77:124 
Setel, Drorah O’Donnell 
“Feminism in Jewish Spirituality,” 75:76 
“Seva: The Eyes Have It” 
Gravy, Wavy, 76:94 
Sex zines 
“Just Say Yes,” 75:104 
Sexual harassment 
Backlash, 75:110 
Talking Back to Sexual Pressure, 75:111 
Sexuality 
“Bombproofing Your Daughter,” 75:100 
“Egg Sex,” 75:94 
Good Vibrations catalog, 75:109 
~ Lesbian Lists, 75:101 
Peril or Pleasure, 75:110 
Sexual Selection and Animal Genitalia, 75:100 
Sexuality Library, 75:109 
Twice Blessed, 75:83 
see also Erotica, Sex zines 
Shaarawi, Huda 
Harem Years, 75:71 
Shakers 
Shaker Life, Work, and Art, 75:27 
Shakti Woman, 74:42 
Shamanism 
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“Mayan Medicine,” 75:52 

Shakti Woman, 74:42 
Sharks 

Great White Shark, 77:84 
Sharp, Gene 

Civilian-Based Defense, 76:71 
Shimek, Suzanne 

Exploratorium Science Snackbook, 75:123 
Shulman, Seth 

Threat At Home, 76:56 
Sidney Suppey’s Quarterly 

& Confused Pet Monthly, 77:62 
Simians, Cyborgs and Women, 74:43 
SimLife, 76:21 
“Slap Slap Wake Up!” 

Rheingold, Howard, 75:35 
Small business 

see Business 
Smart Job Search, 76:82 
smith, jd 

“| Got My Mississippi Plates Today,” 77:72 
Smoila, Rodney 

Free Speech in an Open Society, 77:57 
Snodderly, Dan 

“Managing the Desktop Revolution,” 76:122 
Socially responsible investing 

see investment 
Society to Preserve & Encourage 

Radio Drama, Variety, and Comedy, 77:56 
Software 

see Computer software 
Solar energy 

Heaven's Flame, 74:112 

Solar Box Journal, 74:112 
Solid Waste Committee 

Guide to Commercial Recycling, 77:25 
Something Good for a Change, 76:99 
Song A Month, 75:80 
Soul of Economies, 74:92 
Spectator Magazine, 75:108 
Spider Woman's Granddaughters, 74:47 
Spretnak, Charlene 

States of Grace, 74:66 
Sprigg, June 

Shaker Life, Work, and Art, 75:27 
Sproull, Lee 

Connections, 74:77 
Sprouse, Martin 

Sabotage in the American Workplace, 77:77 
Sprouts 

Greensward Nurseries, 75:64 

“Growing Organic Sprouts,” 75:64 
Square Roots, 76:120 
Standing Again at Sinai, 75:82 
Staple, Gregory C. 

“Telegeography,” 75:124 
Starhawk 

Burning Times, 74:68 
State of the World 1992, 75:47 
States of Grace, 74:66 
Steele, Robert David 

“Ethics, Ecology, Evolution, 

and Intelligence,” 76:74 
Stokes, Donald & Lillian 

Butterfly Book, 75:63 
Storm Whistle, 77:89 
Storyteller’s Goddess, 75:74 
Stoves 

“ECOrrect Woodburning,” 76:129 
Stress 

Falling Apart, 77:129 
Structural biology 

“Computational Chemistry,” 76:48 
Student Nonviolent 

Coordinating Committee 

“| Got My Mississippi Plates Today,” 77:72 

Superconductors 

“Buckyballs,” 76:54 
Surreal Numbers, 77:83 
Survival Research Laboratories 

Pleasures of Uninhibited Excess, 77:59 
Susie Sexpert’s Lesbian Sex World, 75:96 
Sustainable agriculture 

Committee for Sustainable Agriculture, 75:64 


Sustainable society 
Earth in the Balance, 75:47 
Governing the Commons, 75:67 
In the Servitude of Power, 75:115 
State of the World 1992, 75:47 
“Waiting for a US Green Plan,” 75:60 


Talking Back to Sexual Pressure, 75:111 
“Tantamount Reading” 
Baker, Will, 75:116 
Tara 
Longing For Darkness, 74:70 
Tart, Charles T. 
“Mutual Hypnosis,” 75:28 
“Slap Slap Wake Up!,” 75:35 
Waking Up, 75:36 
Taste of Latex, 75:106 
Tavris, Carol 
Mismeasure of Woman, 77:128 
“Tawney’s Cave: Blacksburg Virginia” 
Oles, Carole Simmons, 74:56 
Taxes 
War Tax Resistance, 77:76 
Taxol 
The Yew Tree, 74:29 
Technology Works, 77:62 
Telecommunications 
“Art That Networks,” 75:126 
Computer Mediated Communications, 74:76 
Connections, 74:77 
“Fax Americana,” 75:122 
“FBI Wants Digital Snoop Power,” 76:72 
Matrix News, 74:76 
“Telegeography,” 75:124 
“We Need a National Public Network,” 74:72 
Zofax Modem, 75:122 
“Telegeography” 
Staple, Gregory C., 75:124 
Telephones 
Hello Direct, 76:114 
Telescopes 
Orion Telescopes, 77:85 
Television 
Age of Missing Information, 77:49 
Terence McKenna: 
The Experiment at Petaluma, 74:60 
Theology 
see Religion 
There Are No Electrons, 75:115 
Thesmophoria's New Moon, 74:58 
“Thinking of Buying a Gun?” 
McConnell, Joe, 77:44 
“This Modern World” 
Tomorrow, Tom, 74:94 
Thistle, Lawrence 
Original, Unauthorized (etc.) Peace Corps 
Survival Manual, 74:115 
Threat At Home, 76:56 
Three Women of Herat, 75:72 
Tibbs, Hardin B.C. 
“Industrial Ecology,” 77:4 
Tibet 
lilustrated Map of Tibet, 76:112 
Tierra, 76:21 
Tigerpak Shipping Products, 74:78 
Tightwad Gazette, 77:24 
Tiller, Veronica E. 
Discover Indian Reservations USA, 77:37 
Togo 
Letters From Togo, 75:92 
Toilets 
Guide to Building Your Own 
Compact Composter, 74:112 
Tomorrow, Tom 
“This Modern World,” 74:94 
Toole, Betty Alexandra 
Ada, The Enchantress of Numbers, 75:92 
Tools 
Bent-Nose Vise-Grips, 76:115 
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Tools (continued) 
Clamptite, 74:79 
DeBurring Tool, 77:88 
D’versiBIT, 76:114 
EnerPac Hydraulic Tools, 77:88 
Fold-A-Tube, 76:115, 77:134 
Handigrip, 74:78 
“Interesting Stuff,” 74:78, 77:88 
Magna-Point Tweezers, 77:89 
Merle Clamp, 75:26, 76:133 
Milwaukee Job Saw, 77:88 
On Duty Emergency Tool, 77:89 
Sawara Saws, 74:78 
Storm Whistle, 77:89 
“Tools and Resources for Forest Activists” 
Britell, Jim & Martha Weaver-Britell, 74:24 
Torrington Brushes, 74:79 
Towers Open Fire, 77:59 
Toxics 
Threat At Home, 76:56 
Toxics A to Z, 76:80 
Trinity's Children, 76:56 
Truth About Where You Live, 76:80 
Toys 
Boomerangs, 74:85 
Zwirl ball, 74:85 
Trade magazines 
“Invisible Literature,” 75:20 
Trailers on Tape, 77:58 
Trance states 
“Mutual Hypnosis,” 75:28 
“Slap Slap Wake Up!,” 75:35 
Waking Up, 75:36 
Transitions, 74:27 
Transportation 
U.S. Department of, 76:104 
see also Automobiles, Bicycles, Boats, 
Travel 
“Alaska Ho!,” 75:102 
Discover Indian Reservations USA, 77:37 
Easy Access to National Parks, 75:18 
Goddess Sites: Europe, 74:63 
Going Off the Beaten Path, 74:114 
Indian America, 77:37 
Just Go!, 77:37 
Monk, 77:62 
Traveller's Tree, 77:39 
Undiscovered Islands of 
the Mediterzanean, 77:38 
Trees 
Badgersett Research Farm, 77:110 
‘Kill More Trees; As Fast As Possible,” 77:110 
Northern Nut Growers Association, 77:115 
see also Forests, Tropical forests 
Tribulation 99, 77:58 
Trinity’s Children, 76:56 
Tropical forests 
Managing Tropical Biodiversity, 76:112 
Rainforests, 75:57 
Understory, 76:113 
Woodworkers Alliance for 
Rainforest Protection, 76:113 
True Wealth, 74:103 
Truth About Where You Live, 76:80 
Tryg-Sky 
Northwest Forest Photo Library, 74:24 
Tweezers 
Magna-Point Tweezers, 77:89 
Twice Blessed, 75:83 
Twisted Sex, 77:60 
Twisted Sisters, 75:130 


Umbrellas 

Brigg Umbrellas, 74:79 
Uncounted Costs of Logging, 74:25 
“Under Siege” 

Catalfo, Phil, 75:10 
Underground houses 

How to Build an Underground House, 74:113 
Understanding the Sky, 77:85 


Understory, 76:113 
Undiscovered Islands of the 
Mediterranean, 77:38 
United States Map, 77:31 
University of California, Berkeley 
Wellness Letter 
Weliness Encyclopedia, 76:81 
Unrepresented Nations 
and Peoples Organization (UNPO) 
“Diplomacy’s Cutting Edge,” 77:32 
U.S. Army 
see Military 
U.S. Forest Service 
see Forests 
Used Cars, 77:116 


Van Buren, Abigail 
“Bombproofing Your Daughter,” 75:100 
van Hook, Kathy A. 
Dancing in the Dragon’s Jaw, 76:93 
Vane, Sylvia B. 
Art of the Huichol Indians, 75:51 
Vegetarian diet 
Diet For a New America, 77:126 
EarthSave Foundation, 77:127 
May All Be Fed, 77:126 
Video 
“Access to Independent Video,” 77:58 
“Video Zines” 
Kadrey, Richard, 77:60 
“Vigil” 
Allison, Jay, 75:4 
“Vindication of Karl Marx” 
Whitney-Smith, Elin, 74:86 
Virgin, The, 74:69 
Virtual reality 
“Tantamount Reading,” 75:116 
Vise-Grip pliers 
Bent-Nose Vise-Grips, 76:115 
Visual imagery 
Daydreaming, 75:37 
In The Mind’s Eye, 75:37 
Voice of the Earth, 77:107 
Voices of the First Day, 74:50 
Volcanoes 
Alaska’s Volcanoes, 75:102- 
von Bolschwing, Maria 
“Dancing Through the God's Eye,” 75:48 
Von Neumann, John 
Prisoner's Dilemma, 76:46 


“Waiting for a US Green Plan” 
Nilsen, Richard, 75:60 
Waking Up, 75:36 
Walking Guide to Oregon's 
Ancient Forests, 74:28 
Waltz, Jon R. 
Introduction to Criminal Evidence, 77:46 
War Tax Resistance, 77:76 
Washington State 
Natural History of Puget Sound Country, 74:28 
Transitions, 74:27 
Western Ancient Forest Campaign, 74:24 
see also Forests 
Waste of the West, 75:66 
WAX (or the Discovery of Television 
Among the Bees), 77:60 
“We Are Nanotechnology” 
Crandall, BC, 77:78 
“We Need a National Public Network” 
Kapor, Mitch, 74:72 


Understanding the Sky, 77:85 


Weaver-Britell, Martha 
“Books to Help You Manage,” 76:90 
“Tools and Resources for Forest Activists,” 74:24 
“Wedding in Cameroon” 
Hyman, Karon, 75:84 
Weiner, Tim 
Blank Check, 76:57 
Weiss, Robert J. 
Complete Guide to Health 
and Well-Being After 50, 75:19 
Weitzner, Daniel 
“We Need a National Public Network,” 74:72 
Welch, Chuck 
“Art That Networks,” 75:126 
Welch, Martha 
Holding Time, 75:16 
WELL 
“News From the WELL,” 75:112 
Weliness Encyclopedia, 76:81 
Wells, Malcolm 
“GrassScaping,” 77:108 
How to Build an Underground House, 74:113 
West Indies 
Traveller's Tree, 77:39 
West, Thomas G. 
In The Mind’s Eye, 75:37 
Western Ancient Forest Campaign, 74:24 
“We're Gonna Have A Good Time” 
Lily, Marlene, 77:66 
What Bird Did That?, 75:120 
“What? Music?” 
E., Jonathan, 75:128 
“What World Music?” 
E., Jonathan, 74:120 
“What You Can Do to Protect Your House” 
Ness, Tom, 74:12 
“When a Bookstore Becomes a Library” 
Englemert, Clere, 77:64 
“Where | Come From, God is a Woman” 
Allen, Paula Gunn, 74:44 
Where the Buffalo Roam, 77:57 
Whistles 
Storm Whistle, 77:89 
Whitney-Smith, Elin 
“Vindication of Karl Marx,” 74:86 
Whole earth 
EarthSeals, 76:113 
Whole Earth ‘Lectronic Link 
see WELL 
Whole Language Catalog, 75:17 
Whorezine, 75:108 
“Why Public Radio isn’t” 
Goodman, Rachel Anne, 77:52 
“Why World Music?” 
Eno, Brian, 74:116 
Wicca 
see Witchcraft 
Wild Earth, 74:27 
Wild Oregon, 74:27 
Wilderness Society 
How to Appeal Forest Service Decisions, 74:24 
If You Think Our Forests Look Like This, 74:25 
Uncounted Costs of Logging, 74:25 
Wildland Firefighting, 74:7, 75:135 
Wildlife Damage Review, 75:66 
“Will the Military Miss the Market?” 
Peterson, John L., 76:62 
Willers, Bill 
Learning to Listen to the Land, 74:33 
Willes, Burl 
Undiscovered Islands of the 
Mediterranean, 77:38 
William Burroughs: 
Commissioner of Sewers, 77:59 
Wiring 
D’versiBIT, 76:114 
Witch hunts 
Burning Times, 74:68 
Witchcraft 
Grandmother Moon, 74:40 
Grandmother of Time, 74:39 
Holy Book of Women’s Mysteries, 74:40 
“Pagan Zines,” 74:58 
Pentacle and the Wand, 74:61 
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Witchcraft (continued) 
“Witch’s Manifesto,” 74:34 
Women's Spirituality Forum, 74:36 
“Witch’s Manifesto” 
Budapest, Z., 74:34 
With the Tongues of Men and Angels, 75:32 
Within Our Means, 74:104 
Wolf, Thomas 
Managing A Nonprofit Organization, 76:91 
Wolkstein, Diane 
Inanna, 75:74 
Women 
“Aboriginal Wisdom, Aboriginal Rights,” 74:48 
Backlash, 75:110 
Feminine Ingenuity, 77:128 
“Feminism in Jewish Spirituality,” 75:76 
Herotica, 75:98 
Herotica 2, 75:98 
Lilies of the Hearth, 75:59 
“Middle Eastern Women,” 75:68 
Mismeasure of Woman, 77:128 
Simians, Cyborgs and Women, 74:43 
Talking Back to Sexual Pressure, 75:111 
Twisted Sisters, 75:130 
“Where | Come From, God is a Woman,” 74:44 
“Witch’s Manifesto,” 74:34 
Women & Guns, 77:48 
Women’s Spirituality Forum, 74:36 
see also Ecofeminism, Feminist 
Spirituality, Goddess, Sexuality 
Women & Guns, 77:48 
Women of Deh Koh, 75:71 
Women’s Action Agenda '21, 75:111 
Women’s Spirituality Forum, 74:36 
Wood, Wendell 
Walking Guide to Oregon's 
* Ancient Forests, 74:28 
Woodburning 
“ECOrrect Woodburning,” 76:129 
Woodworking 
Understory, 76:113 
Woodworkers Alliance for 
Rainforest Protection, 76:113 
Work 
see Employment 
World Citizen 
Passport to Freedom, 75:121 
World Music 
Pianet Drum, 74:118 
“What World Music?,” 74:120 
“Why World Music?,” 74:116 
World Women’s Congress 
For A Healthy Planet, 75:111 
Worldwatch Institute 
State of the World 1992, 75:47 
Wrasslin’ She-Babes of the Fifties, 77:60 
Wrong Way Home, 75:33 


“Xochipilli” L 


Fraser, Laura, 75:38 
Yankee Bicycle, 76:127 
Yanow, Morton 

“Mutual Agreement,” 74:30 
Yesterday's Houses of Tomorrow, 76:128 
Yew Tree, 74:29 
You Mean | Don’t Have to 

Feel This Way?, 76:106 
Young Lust, 75:106 
Your Rights in the Workplace, 76:92 
Zines 

“Just Say Yes (Sex Zines),” 75:104 

“Pagan Zines,” 74:58 

“Video Zines,” 77:60 

“Zines ‘R’ Us,” 77:61 
Zofax Modem, 75:122 
Zwirl ball, 74:85 
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Whole Earth Bookstore : 


Finding & Buying Your Place in the Country 
— New Title 

Les Scher and Carol Scher 

Now in a newly revised third edition, 
this bestselling book offers everything 


you need to know about every stage of 
buying a country home. 


With over eighty illustrations, forms 
and checklists, this authoritative clas- 
sic will help you search out and evalu- 
ate property, and understand relevant 
law, contracts, escrow, and financing. 


“Reinforced with encouragement, caveat, sage advice, 
demystification, and a good education in the often shady real- 
estate game. It’s one of the rare books that would be difficult 


to improve.” —J. Baldwin (WER #77) 


1992. Softcover, 409 pages, with appendices and index. 
$25 


Near-Life Experiences 
— New Title 


The Best of Jon Carroll 


This collection gives you the best 100 
columns from the most diverse and 
diverting newspaper columnist in 
America. 


In his daily column for the San Francisco 
Chronicle, Jon writes about the circus, 
trips to the sperm bank, tide pools, gay 
rights, climbing volcanoes in Bali, mar- 
riage, daughters, Ireland, earrings, and 
death. 

An anarchic humorist and unreconstructed sentimentalist, 
Jon was also guest editor for this issue of Whole Earth Re- 
view. 

1993. Softcover, 192 pages. 

$10 


Common-Sense Pest Control 
William Olkowski, Sheila Daar, and Helga Olkowski 


The definitive guide for managing 


and preventing pest problems | 
in your home, garden, and PEST C ONTR OL 
community. 


Identify and monitor your pest 
problems. Find the most appropri- 
ate treatment strategies. You'll get 
proven and practical pest control 
solutions — many of which do not 


Viren Deka Boor Heigo 


involve expensive chemicals. 


“Destined to become the Joy of Cooking of the pest-control 
world. This one chews circles around the competition.” 
—Richard Nilsen (WER #73) 


1991. Hardcover, 736 pages, with resource appendix 
and index. 
$40 


Alternative Energy Sourcebook — 7th Edition 
(The Complete Resource for Energy-independent Living) 
Edited by John Schaeffer, Real Goods Trading Corporation 


This is more than just a Sears catalog for people seeking 
energy-sensible technologies. In addition to selling hard-to- 
find stuff at good prices, it provides honest recommenda- 
tions and solid information. 


Whether you’re a casual user of 
energy-efficient systems or an off- 
the-grid activist, you'll be able to 
rapidly find what you’re seeking. 


ALTERNATIVE 
ENERGY 
SOURCEBOOK 


“A veritable alternative-technology 
textbook, explaining theory and 
practice so you can choose products 
intelligently.” —J. Baldwin 


1992. Softcover, 518 pages, 
with indexes. 
$16 


The World of Zines 
(A Guide to the Independent Magazine Revolution) 


Mike Gunderloy and Cari Goldberg Janice, 
editors of Factsheet Five 


Whole Earth Review has regularly featured Mike and Cari’s 
gleanings from the more than 10,000 small magazines — 
“zines” — being published today in the US. They have 
chronicled these publications in the pages of Factsheet Five. 


The World of Zines provides a 
window on the zine world with 
information that includes: 


¢ a directory of 400 of the most 
interesting and unusual zines 
available today; 

¢ a history of zine publishing; 

° how to publish your own zine. 

1992. Softcover, 224 pages. 

$14 


Ecological Literacy: Education and the 
Transition to a Postmodern World 
David Orr 


Educational institutions represent a 
major and largely ignored leverage point 
to move us toward sustainability. 


In this collection of fifteen essays, Orr 
clarifies the concepts and implications 
of sustainability; examines the essential 
role of education in solving the ecologi- 
cal crisis; proposes a syllabus for eco- 
logical literacy; and critiques established 
research agendas and curricula. 


“I consider this to be the most important book I’ve reviewed 
in years.” —J. Baldwin (WER #77) 


1992. Softcover, with notes and index. 210 pages. 
$15 
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Explorabook 
(A Kids’ Science Museum in a Book) 
John Cassidy and The Exploratorium 


A hands-on book that gives kids 
the tools to teach themselves about 
the physical forces around them. 
Each spiralbound book comes with 
a full-page fresnel lens, a mirror, 
magnet, agar (for growing cultures), 
diffraction grating and moiré spinner. 
These tools and others are used in 
fifty-plus activities based on kid- 
tested exhibits in one of the best 
museums around: San Francisco’s 
Exploratorium. 


1991. Spiralbound, 100 pages, with tools. 
$18 


Small Houses 
Fine Homebuilding 


The latest addition to Fine 
Homebuilding’s Great Houses 
series. In'this collection of 
thirty-seven articles from Fine 
Homebuilding, readers will find 
an inspiring range of small- 
house possibilities. 


The authors have found 
ways to build and remodel 
small houses that don’t feel 
small, take less time and money to build, and use less 
energy. And they share here all the lessons they learned 
in the process. 


1992. Hardcover with 116 photos and 74 drawings. 160 pages. 
$25 


The Efficient House Sourcebook 
Robert Sardinsky and the Rocky Mountain Institute 


Many of the best resource-effi- 
cient building technologies in use 
today did not exist a year ago. 
This annotated 1992 directory of 
periodicals, books, and helpful 
organizations will help you iden- 
tify and make the most of the 
“latest and greatest” household 
resource-efficiency opportunities 
that exist for you, no matter 
where you live. 


“Where to find just about anything 
you need or need to know about resource-efficient housing is in 
here. It’s where I look first.” —J. Baldwin 


1992. Softcover. 161 pages. 


Shelter 
Edited by Lloyd Kahn 


Now back in print, this is the 
classic 1973 review of habita- 
tions for human beings in all 
their infinite variety. 

“The book is all photographs 
accompanied by brief essays, all 
made even better by a large for- 
mat. As a reviewer, I rarely say 
‘everybody should have one of 
these,’ but I just did.” 

—J. Baldwin 


“A Bible of grassroots design, of 
homemade homemaking.” —Stewart Brand 


1979. Softcover, oversize with more than 1,000 photos, 
176 pages. 
$17 


SHELTER 


A Pattern Language 
(Towns, Buildings, Construction) 
Christopher Alexander, et al. 


This book provides a language for talk- 
ing about what people really need from 
buildings and communities. 


You can use the patterns in this book 
to design a house for yourself, to work 
with neighbors to improve your town, 
or as a guide in the process of construc- 
tion. Each pattern describes a problem that occurs in our 
environment, then describes the core of the solution to 
that problem. 


“The most important book in architecture and planning for many 
decades.” —Ernest Callenbach 


1977. Hardcover, with photos and illustrations. |,171! pages. 
$50 


Cohousing: A Contemporary Approach 
to Housing Ourselves 
Kathryn McCamant and Charles Durrett 


A beautiful book that has inspired many of the cohousing 
projects built or planned in the US. 

Anyone investigating housing alternatives will find this 
book an inspiring resource. It introduces the concept; 
provides an insider’s view of life in eight Danish commu- 
nities; and examines the mechanics 

and design of developing cohousing. 


Includes a chapter on “translating” 
cohousing for the US and building- 
association bylaws from a Danish 
organizing group. 

1988. Softcover, 208 pages with 
bibliography and index. 

$22 
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Whole Earth Bookstore | 
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Helping Nature Heal _ Whole Earth Postcards 
(An Introduction to Environmental Restoration) A gorgeous blue-green jewel of a 
Edited by Richard Nilsen; foreword by Barry Lopez. planet set against the black of space. 
1991. Softcover, 151 pages, with bibliography, index, and list of $5 per dozen 

organizations. $15 
Virtual Reality 

Howard Rheingold 

1991. Softcover, 415 pages with bibliography and index. 
$12 (Hardcover: $23) 
Also Available 


The Essential Whole Earth Catalo 
1986. 416 pages with index. $20 


The Fringes of Reason 


Whole Earth T-Shirt 


1989. 223 pages with index. $15 
| Our brilliant globe flies 
Reduced by 25% again on white wings. 
— while supplies last Back “Ac- 
, cess to Tools and Ideas.” 
Sailor Song Printed on navy blue 
Ken Kesey 100% cotton quality- 
1992. Hardcover, 533 pages. weight Ts. 
$24 18 L and XL sizes only. $13 


Order Form 


Name 


Address 


City/State 


Zip/Country 


Daytime Phone ( ) - 


(in case we have a question about your order) oe a 


LJ Check or Money Order (US funds, payable on a US bank) —_— 
Chargemy VISA MasterCard 


Signature Postage & Handling (see note) 


Postage & Handling: $3 for first item on each order, $1 foreach | Optional UPS delivery Regular UPS: extra $2/order 
additional item. No P&H charge for back issues. Allow 4-6 (continental US only) and Day UPS: extra $Sfeem 
weeks for delivery. UPS optional for added fee. 


Gift Orders: Attach a separate sheet of paper, calculating postage Foreign orders: add $1 /item 
costs per order. 


7% GST (Canadian orders) 


Gift Certificate: We'll send your recipient a copy of this bro- 
chure along with a certificate good for the amount you choose. Total (all orders must be prepaid) 
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[IF MAILED 
IN THE 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL UNITED STATES 


| 
é | FIRST CLASS MAIL PERMIT NO.t3 SAUSALITO, CA 
| POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY ADDRESSEE 
Whole Earth’s 
25: Anniversary 
| VHOLE EARTH: 
| P.O. Box 38 
Edited by | Sausalito, CA 94966-9932 
Whole Earth 
Catalog | 
Stewart Brand. | | 
NO POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
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Bin Fry | BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 
| FIRST CLASS MAIL PERMIT NO. 13 SAUSALITO, CA 
vw | POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY ADDRESSEE 
Bruce 
Steing OLE EARTH: 
4 P.O. Box 38 
Sausalito, CA 94966-9932 
Peter 
Coyote | 
Jaron Loner 
NO POSTAGE 
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| [F MAILED 
IN THE 
Brockman BUSIN ESS REPLY MAIL 
: | FIRST CLASS MAIL PERMIT NO.13 SAUSALITO, CA 
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Kevin Kely 
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EV cry three months! Start my (A-issue) trial sentation and bill 


me for $20. | save $7 off the normal subscription price. 


Name 


Address 


City State Zip 


New orders only, please. 3078 


New subscriptions begin with our next quarterly issue, unless otherwise requested. Please allow 6 - 10 weeks &) 
for arrival of your first issue. $8 additional for Canadian (incl. GST), $6 for other foreign subscribers. anit 
Whole Earth Review, POB 38 Sausalito, CA 94966, 415/332-1716, Fax 415/332-3110 100% recycled 

Toll Free Order Line 800/938-6657 M-F 9-5 P.S.T paper 


Summer 1993 
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| Issue, 
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Nan | Whole Earth 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Eve ry three months! _! Start my thine (4-issue) trial subscription and bill 


me for $20. | save $7 off the normal subscription price. 


Address f d 
City State Zip 
New orders only, please. 3078 Ste art 
New subscriptions begin with our next quarterly issue, unless otherwise requested. Please allow 6 - 10 weeks &) Bran d 


for arrival of your first issue. $8 additional for Canadian (incl. GST), $6 for other foreign subscribers. Pinned on 
Whole Earth Review, POB 38 Sausalito, CA 94966, 415/332-1716, Fax 415/332-3110 100% recycled 


Toll Free Order Line 800/938-6657 M-F 9-5 P.S.T paper 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR YOUR FRIENDS 
$20 for each gift $7 off the newsstand price 


Send Whole Earth Review as my gift to: 


Name Address —-———— 


Address 


City State Zip J While I’m giving gifts, I'd also like to start my own 
wae subscription to Whole Earth Review at the introductory 
low price of $20. New orders only please. 
Call Toll Free! 
J Bill me 
— J Payment enclosed 3078 G 800/ 93 8.6657 


Need more space? Send us a list — there’s no limit on 
ay this offer. $8 additional for Canadian (incl. GST), $6 for other 
foreign subscriptions. 


Name 
Whole Earth Review &) 
Address | POB 38 Sausalito, CA 94966, Printed on 
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are still ahead of the 
times. Find useful 
tools and products 
with Whole Earth’s 
pioneering research 
and thorough access 
information. 


77. Winter 1992 — Kevin Kelly revisits Biosphere 
2 on the occasion of its first birthday; a basic guide to 
corporate environmental responsibility; firearms and 
Constitutional degradation; teaching the "ineducable" 
to read; a Mississippi memoir by jd smith. $7. 


76. Fall 1992 — Post-Darwinian evolutionary 
theory; artificial life, benign and malevolent; redirect- 
ing the military and intelligence structures; identifying 
dysfunction in organizations; the Seva Foundation: 
the right way to do good; computational chemistry 
and multipurpose molecules; native American 
petroglyphs in L.A. County. $7. 


75. Summer 1992 — Empathy, consensus, and 
consciousness; a crosscultural wedding in Cameroon; 
spirituality and feminism in Islam and Judaism; 
Huichol Indian peyoteros and Mayan healing; a Big 
Sex Section, so to speak; Invisible Literature (a 

treat for the back-alley semiotician). $7. 


74. Spring 1992 — The Goddess Is Alive: 

women’s wisdom from Z Budapest and Paula Gunn 
Allen; reviews of pagan zines; reflections of an outlaw 
volunteer; fighting for the forests: negotiating tactics, 
tools and resources for forest activists; robot Olym- 
pics; Brian Eno on world music; the coevolution of 
governance; reviews of maps and atlases. $7. 


73. Winter 1991 — Questioning technology: 
Jerry Mander, Langdon Winner, Howard Levine, 
Peter Calthorpe, J. Baldwin, Ivan Illich, Amory and 
Hunter Lovins, William Calvin, and others debate 
the merits, drawbacks, and outcomes of various 
technologies. $7. 


72. Fall 1991 — Extending human perception with 
Nightwalking, lucid dreaming, virtual reality, psyche- 
delics, and Neuro-Tarot; cultural survival of Hawai- 
ians, Mayans, and Tibetans; eldercare; Art Kleiner 
on corporations. $7. 


71. Summer 1991 — Global and local electronic 
networking by citizen activists; myths and dreams — 
interviews with Wendy Doniger and James Hillman; 
storytelling, from multimedia to native American tra- 
ditions; “Snake Talk,” by Anne Herbert; Lara Owen 
on menstruation; Ecuadorian shaman Mercedes 
Mamallacta. $7. 
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Explore ideas that @ VHOL 


70. Spring 1991 — A nationwide information and 
communication network; access to political tools and 
to poetry; the Gesundheit Institute; do-it-yourself 
eclipse prediction, by William Calvin; Cyberthon 

1.0. Plus Wavy Gravy, Will Baker, Robert Bly, 

Gore Vidal. $7. 


67. Summer 1990 — Biosphere Il, an airtight glass 
ark for eight people and |,000 species of wildlife; 
artificial ecology and flocking robots; the solar- 
powered cottage; a book Stewart Brand won’t 
write; rats as houseguests. $7. 


66. Spring 1990 — Helping Nature Heal: an issue 
devoted to the nitty-gritty of successfully restoring 
natural environment, from savannas to old mine pits 
to forest creeks. Also: a crime lab for animals; being 
a nonviolent escort in Central America. $7. 


65. Winter 1989 — The Global Teenager, a first- 
hand report from around the world; the rock'n'roll 
revolution in the Baltics; how to teach English in 
Japan; spontaneous healing and miracle cures; a 
free worldwide computer network. $7. 


63. Summer 1989 — Is the body obsolete?: 
downloading humans into computers; how culture 
shapes bodies; tiny essays by Susan Griffin, William 
Burroughs, Sallie Tisdale, and others. Also: Bo Lozoff 
on prisons; Peter Warshall eulogizes Ed Abbey. $7, 


62. Spring 1989 — John Todd on applied ecology; 
a revival of the Goddess; a flourishing cooperative 
movement in Spain; environmental idealism in Costa 
Rica; a section on feminist journals; Malcolm Wells, 
Will Baker, Pliny Fisk Ill. $7. 


59. Summer 1988 — The rights of robots; neuro- 
peptides and emotion; renting tools; Jay Kinney on 
the convergence of Far Left and Far Right; a Joseph 
Campbell primer; Dr. Seuss and social change. $7. 


47. July 1985 — Digital retouching invades the 
world of photography; J. Baldwin and his highly 
evolved toolbox; the role of small business in 
regional recovery, by Robert Rodale; the pro 
side of clubbing seals. $7. 


45. March 1985 — Viewing environmentalists as 
part of the problem; the art of recreating meadows; 
Wendell Berry on Edward Abbey; Anne Herbert on 


the effectiveness of feeling good; Peter Calthorpe 
on growing hospitable cities. $7. 


44. Winter 1985 — CoEvolution Quarterly becomes 
Whole Earth Review. This “Computers as Poison” 
issue includes a built-in computer software review 
section. Also: the miseries of personal computing; 
visionary fiction by E. M. Forster; Peter Calthorpe 
on electronic sweatshops. $7. 


43. Fall 1984 — A look at the night sky through 
civilization’s glow; a personal attempt to put Gaian 
principles into practice; a way to raise indigenous 
theatre; an uncommon bench by Christopher 
Alexander. $7. 


39. Fall 1983 — Politics and Religion. Identifying 
sacred places, by Gary Snyder; Christians involved 
in radical politics; Mother Teresa and the Nirmal 
Hriday Home in Calcutta; an acid-rain prevention 
system. $7. 


38. Summer 1983 — Simple taxes and common- 
sense government; citizen lobbying; James Lovelock 
on the Gaia Hypothesis; women’s work, women 
singing, and reflections of a farming woman; Lynda 
Barry on breaking up with men; the art of altering 
billboards. $7. 


36. Winter 1982 — “When Things Go Wrong,” a 
guest-edited section featuring |. Baldwin on designing 
with failure; Wendell Berry on the use of forms in 
poetry and marriage; letters from Gregory Bateson; 
Stewart Brand interviewing Paul Hawken. $7. 


24. Winter 1979 — How corporate patenting of 
seeds will cause hundreds of plant species to be jost 
forever; good solar building designs used throughout 
history; Gregory Bateson on ending the arms race. $7. 


23. Fall 1979 — Special issue on oceans: John Todd 
on ocean arks; Phil Conkling models the global car- 
bon cycle; articles on boat restoration; 30 pages of 
reviews in the Whole Sea Catalog; proposal for a 
|,200-acre solar village. $7. 


12. Winter 1976 — The Watersheds issue. 

With asides on Christo's Running Fence; interspecies 
music and Taj Mahal; New Alchemy Institute. Peter 
Warshall, J. Baldwin, Ron Jones, Roy Rappaport. $7. 


PRICES 

Plentiful issues (any not listed below): $7 ppd. 

Endangered issues (fewer than 30 in our 

archives): #2, 4, 5, 10, 13, 14, 32, 34, 40, 48, 49, 

50, 54, 58, 60 61, 68, 69. $50. 

Rare issues (fewer than ten in our archives): 

#1, 52, 57. $100. 

Extinct issues (out of print; bound photocopies): 

#3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 28, 51, 53, 55, 64. $30. 

* Bound photocopies of Endangered and Rare 
issues are also available for $30. 

* Issue 27 was The Next Whole Earth Catalog; it is 
not available as a back issue. 

© 4 To order: call 800/938-6657 

(415/332-1716 outside the US), fax 415/332-3110, 

or use the coupon on page | 44. 
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